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PREFACE 


The present study has been undertaken to satisfy the need for an examination of the religious 
situation in the central areas of the Muslim world following the Mongol conquest in the thir¬ 
teenth century, and in part to explain and account for the rise of the Si'i $afawid state in 
IrSn towards the close of the fifteenth. Only two major aspects of this immensely large subject 
have been dealt with here, namely ifnd'afari Si'ism which became the established form of 
Islam in Iran ca. 1500, and the $ufi order of Ardabil whose founder was the eponymous ancestor 
of the §afawids. 

The sources used in the preparation of this study - religious treatises, polemical compositions, 
hagiographical works, biographical material, and chronicles - contain a wealth of information 
whose significance and importance for the religious and social history of the post-Mongol 
Muslim world are immeasurable. A proper understanding of this history and a thorough 
evaluation of the religious problems involved are vital for a better appreciation of the social 
conditions in the Middle East during the later Middle Ages. For soon after the establishment 
of Si'ism in Iran and the rise of the $afawids, the entire Middle East extending from the Otto¬ 
man and Mamluk empires in the west and passing through the domains of the §afawids, 
Uzbeks, and Mugals in the east, became gradually involved in a struggle for survival with the 
rising national states of Europe - a struggle which led ultimately to the political weakening 
and final subjugation of the whole area by European powers. 

There is much yet to be learned from a study of the backgrounds during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. For this period constitutes the crucial link in the Muslim world between 
late medieval and early modern times. The aim of the present study, therefore, is to clarify 
and explain certain religious and social issues during this period, and to contribute to a more 
fundamental understanding of the complicated history of the Muslim world between the Mongols 
and the $afawids. 

Under its original title, Shi'ism and the Rise of the Safavids, this work was submitted in 
August 1965 to the Faculty of the Department of Oriental Studies (now Department of Near 
Eastern Studies) of Princeton University, Princeton, N. J., USA, in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Oriental Studies. The thesis was suc¬ 
cessfully defended in February 1966. Xerox or microfilm copies of the original dissertation have 
been available from University Microfilms, Inc., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
For the present publication, the original work has been revised, corrected, and updated; the 
argument, however, has essentially remained unchanged. 

This work owes much to the stimulating discussions which the author had over the years with 
his teacher and friend Martin B. Dickson of the Department of Near Eastern Studies at Prince¬ 
ton University. Other members of this Department, past and present, as well as professors 
and friends in Iran especially at Teheran University and elsewhere, contributed in various 
ways to the development in the author’s mind of the thesis here presented. To all these persons 
I am deeply grateful. 

I would also like to express a vote of thanks to the directors of the Fulbright Program for 
granting me a two-year fellowship to carry out research related to this general topic in Iran 
between 1967 and 1969. The Council on International and Regional Studies of Princeton Uni- 
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versity granted me a summer stipend in 1970 to prepare the final draft of the manuscript for 
the press. For this, too, I am thankful. 

Most of all, however, it is to the members of the Department of Near Eastern Studies at 
Princeton and its Chairman, Professor L. C. Brown, that I owe the final decision to see the 
present work into print. A generous grant by this Department made this undertaking possible, 
and for this I would like to thank all my colleagues. For assistance of a highly technical nature 
over long, sometimes tedious, but always pleasant hours, my special thanks go to my two 
students and friends at Princeton, Fred Donner and Elizabeth Heilmann Donner. who helped 
me in the proof-reading and in the preparation of the indices, as well as in many suggestions 
along the way. 

Finally, I would like to thank Professor Dr. Hans R. Roemer, Director of the Orienta- 
lisches Seminar der Universit&t Freiburg, for his continued interest in my work and for accept¬ 
ing it to be published in the Freiburger Islamstudien series. 

Princeton University Michel M. Mazzaoui 

Princeton, N.J., U.S.A. 

January 8, 1971 
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CHAPTER I 


GENERAL SCOPE 

When Ssh Ismi'il acceded to power in Tabriz in the year 907/1501* and issued his order 
that henceforward the call to prayer from the minaret should be “I profess that there is no 
God but Allah, that Muhammad is the prophet of Allah, and that ‘All is the wait of Allah /' 1 a 
celebrated Persian historian as he chronicled the event remarked that this call to prayer accord¬ 
ing to the rite of ifnd'aSari Si'ism 3 had never been heard for five hundred and twenty-eight 
years in the lands of Islam 4 . 


1 The Higra year 907 begins on July 17, 1501. ROmlQ's Aftsan ai-tawdrifc, GafliiTs Tirifr-t gahdn-drd, 
Qazwlnl’s Lubb al-tawdrift, and [skandar MunSt's Tdrih-i 'dlam-drd-yi ‘Abbdsl, all agree the gulOs (accession) 
of S&h Isma'Il took place in Tabriz immediately after the battle of Surfir which occurred early in the year 
907/1501. fjwindamlr's Habib as-siyar alone speaks of a gulOs in 906: c— t- Jjtlj & jjjj 

... 3^ (Habib as-siyar, IV, 467). See Ahsan at-lavdrifi, II, 227, n. 3. On each of the chronicles listed here 
see now Dickson, Shdh fahmdsb and the Utbehs, Appendix II, "Sources and Bibliography", pp. xlv-lxiii. 
My attention to the correct dating of Sill Isma'fl's accession has been drawn by Professor H. R. Roemer of 
Freiburg. Since then I have also received "notes" from both Mr. Roemer and Erika Glassen which I have 
incorporated in this work, and for which I would like to express my gratitude. For a definitive view on this 
point see now Glassbn, Die frilhert Safawiden nach Qdii Apmad Qumi, Freiburg i. Br., 1968, p. 85, n. 3. 

*[.J—H jj* J* . . . :iUJI > .. . [Al jj L-!l Ot,] «»l li_-* o! *\ VI «JI V ol 

(bracketed arc ff’f "additions" to the a4dn). On this il'f formula seeTh. W. Juynboll, "Adhfin" in E. /.. 
first edition (article reproduced verbatim in E. /., new edition), and Ga'far ibn al-Hasan al-Hillf (602-676/ 
1205-1277), Kitab Sara'i' al-Isldm (GAL. I, 5x4, and Suppt., I, 711), translated by A. Querry: DroitMus- 
luman . . . (Paris, 1871), I, 67: and by the same IJilll author, al-Mujitasar an-n&fi' JX fiqh al-lmdmlya, 2nd 
ed., Cairo, 1377/1957, p. 52 and footnotes on the same page, for the number of prescribed repetitions of the 
formula. As regards the Sfi a4dn Juynboll observes, "These words have at all times been the shibboleth 
of the Shl’ltes; when called out from the minarets in an orthodox country, the inhabitants knew the gover- 
ment had become ShTite". 

* Followers of the Twelve Imams on whom see D. M. Donaldson, The Shi"its Religion : A History of 
Islam in Persia and Irak, London, Luzac, 1933 (which is now quite outdated), and Sams ad-DIn Muhammad 
ibn Tfllan. al-A'imma al-ijnd'afar, ed. $al&b ad-DIn al-MunaA£id, Beirut, 1958 (which is rather brief). In 
this work, as indeed in all works on Muslim sects, the terms used indiscriminately for the ifnd'aSari H'is 
shall be: imdmis. Ga'faris, i{nd’alarls, and Twelvers. For an attempt by a modem leading /Tl scholar to 
differentiate between some of these terms and their connotations see Muftsin al-Amln, A'ydn ai-SVa, v. 
I, pt. 1, pp. 10-20. where the author discusses such terms as ai-lVa. al-imdmiya, al-Mat&wila, Qizllbafi, 
ar-rdfitfa, al-Ga’farlya, and al-/fdffa. It was never clear what each term exactly connoted. The following 
from Ibn al-A^Tr ( al-Kdmil . Cairo ed., 1303/1885, VIII, 42) on the death of at-Tabarl. the famous historian, 
who was accused of rafd. is illuminating: 

f !>mIj L'—r xii c ■» ' .»j c .«» : »-1 LLJ1 0^1 ylx 5U {jsj :(r* t t-*) <s jJJI O’. 

^ J iijit ( v i*Ir to al-Muqtadir, d. 3 *°/ 93 *) ^ O’. 'Jo 01 fj .slI-VI \ye Si 

See reference and translation of this in Browne, LHP, I, 360-61. 0 , ^.|i Vj ,yy L jU-VIj 

* Basan-i RQmlQ, Ahfan at-tawdrih, I, 61: 

«■! ijj tlL ot 4^*1 n VI dill *sl (jLUx d" jjT y I Jdlxl j* f 
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The historian in question, Hasan-i Rtimlfl, the author of Ahsan al-tawdrifr 1 , refers to the 
historical incident when Tugrul Bey of the Great Selguqs put an end in 452/1060 to the rebellion 
in Bagdad of the Turkish general Hasan al-Bas&siri who staged a military coup against the 
‘AbbSsid caliph al-Qa'im, drove him out of Bagdad and declared his allegiance to the F&timid 
al-Mustan$ir*. But the total of 528 years which Hasan-i RfimlO gives cannot be reconciled to 
the date of this event. Further, during the period between al-BasSsirl and S&h Ismft'il, Si'i 
movements continued to exist in the Muslim world. The Si'i FStimids persisted in Egypt until 
§al3h ad-DIn the Ayyubid sultan put an end to them more than a century after the Bas&siri 
incident in 567/1171 3 . Moreover, successors to the FILtimid da'wa continued their activities in 
"the lands of Islam” until the arrival of the Mongols*. Their activity following the Mongol on¬ 
slaught has yet to be investigated fully*. 

However, the exact total number of years of ff'i inactivity is perhaps not the most important 
thing to determine. What is infinitely more important is the fact that when fi'tsm was estab¬ 
lished in IrSn towards the end of the fifteenth century it was a novel thing - so novel in fact 
that our historian had to do some calculations in order to determine when he had heard or 
read about it last. 


ijjf X. L— ll jT jl S Oijt jlyj J^hJL. If JjllSlp" <J. Jjik 04.T jl S « Je 

Ojf* Oljl U Aft *Xt \-jjtt j jl -I ijU* C *» J C- M J 

FalsafI in Zandigdni-yi Sib 'Abbds-i Awwal, 1 , 167, quotes a similar statement from a MS. of Qft<jt Ahmad 
Gafiftrl's Tdrlfr-i gahdn-drd: 


jlil j£ Al OlgL- J Jtt^t Jgt* J# ^J AjB I llU ul 


Si US'S J 


(FalsafI, however, is wrong in ascribing the Tdrlfr-i gakdn-drd to Mulla Abfi BakrTihrinI: <, 

^Lrr" J* fcUhT 1- tijljr i - Ibid., I, 167, n. 2. and in his bibliography. Gafl&rl’s work, the 

Tdrih-i gahSn-drd, was published, fihr 4 n. 1343/March-April 1964. Jihrftnl’B work, the Tdrijt-i Diydrbah- 
riya, written for UzOn Hasan in 873/1470, was published by Faruk SOmbr of Ankara University and 
Necati Lugal in 2 volumes, Ankara, 1962-64. On Gafllri see Storey, 116 and 1240; and on the Tdrijf-i 
Diydrbahriya see ‘AzzAwI, Tariff, III, 5-6. Minorsky, Persia, 16 and 18, and the introduction to Volume 
I of SUmer’s edition. 

1 Hasan-i KOmlQ was the grandson of Amir Sul tin RfimiO, a high dignitary of the courts of fifth Ismfl'Il 
and Sih Tahniftab; and his chronicle, Aftsan at-tawdrffr, was completed in 980/1571. See Skddon, ‘’Hasan-i 
RQmlQ's Afisan al-Tavdrikh," JRAS (1927), 307-313; and Dickson, loc. tit., Appendix II, "Sources and 
Bibliography", xlvii. 

*0.1 the Basftslrf incident see Ibn al-Atlr, al-Kimil, (ed. C. J. Tornberg, Brill, 1863), IX, 430-448; 
AJfsan at-tawdrih, II, 227, n. 4; and M. Canard, "al-Bas&alrl (AbQ al-HArith Arslftn al-Muraflar)", in E. I., 
new edition. 

* Erockelmann, History 0/ the Islamic Peoples, 223. 

4 I. e., the destruction of AlamQt in 1236. 

4 On the post-Mongol activity of the Assassins see for example, Ibn Battuta, Ri/tla, Beirut ed., 76 B. 
(Gibb's translation. I. 106 ff.); Browne, LHP, III, 25 and 197; and Ivanow, "An Ismailitic work by Naslr 
al-dln al-TOsI", JRAS (1931). 527-564, subsequently published in book form as Tafawwurdt or Rauddt al- 
taslfm, (Leiden 1950), with text, translation, and a long valuable introduction in which he makes the follow¬ 
ing interesting observation quite relevant to the main theme of this work; "The rapid spread of ShTism 
after the Mongol invasion and the destruction of the political power of the Ismailis may perhaps be attri¬ 
buted to a largo extent to the drifting of the persecuted Ismaili communities under the shelter of the kindred 
sect (i. e. the Itnd’aSaris) which gained influence at that time." Op. cit., 529, n. 1. 'AzzAwl in his Tdrih. Vo¬ 
lume I, 153, goes further and states: 


4JIS—-tj uIsS L*j! J Lil^Jlj olJI j *Cllj LiU-lA^/lj Allas C.Slfl (Ojll B ylj u f *! tfl) r >T 4 Jt 
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Hasan-i Rumlu no doubt knew his Si'i history well; and in fact the apparent discrepancy 
in the number of years can plausibly be explained 1 * * 4 . For the political history of from 

the appearance of the first "political party” in Islam during the lifetime of the Prophet (Si'al 
'Alt) to the establishment of i(naaSari it'ism in Iran under Sah Isma'il nine centuries later, 
constitutes one of the longest and most fascinating chapters in the history of Islam. Guided 
by their legitimist claims, the H'is of Islam under a series of honest and at times opportunistic 
leaders continued the unending struggle to assert themselves and establish what to them was 
the legitimate state of affairs. 

They had a long history of success and failure - more of the latter than the former. Muslim 
history is full of Si'i adventurers who never could quite seize the all-important caliphate from 
the sunni leadership and establish their form of rule by imSmaU. But the successes were me¬ 
morable: the Zaidl state in Tabaristan; the 'Alid dynasties in Morocco and Yemen; the Isma'ili 
state of the Fatimids in Egypt; the Si'i leanings of the Buwaihids in Bagdad; the movement of 
Hasan-i $abbih and his followers - these are only a few of the successes*. At one time, in 
fact, the eighth Si'i imam, 'Ali ar-Rida, was appointed heir to the caliphate by the 'Abbasid 
al-Ma’mun in 201/816*. The struggle however continued until with the coming of the Mongols 
and the fall of Bagdad in 1238 the caliphate was no more, and all semblance of an organized 
struggle on the part of fi'ism ended. 

But Si'ism in its various manifestations - ifna'aSari twelvers, isma'ili seveners, and gul&l 
extremists - never really disappeared. The ifn&'aSaris in fact made an early bid for power 
and influence as soon as the Mongol Ilty&nids established themselves in Iran; and under the 
effective leadership of the leading ifna'aSari scholar of the time, Ibn al-Mufahhar al-Hilli, they 
actually succeeded in winning Sulf&n Ulgaitu yudabanda to their views. For a decade or 
so early in the 8th/i4th century Twelver Si'ism was the "official" religion of the Mongol lands. 
In the next generation, another leading itna'aSart scholar, Muhammad ibn MakkI al-'Amili, 
suffered a terrible end at the close of the fourteenth century on account of certain relations 
and correspondence he had with the Sarbadars, a Si'i post-Mongol successor state in eastern 
Irta. A third ifnd'aiari scholar, Ibn Fahd al-Hilli, was active early in the fifteenth century 
during the Cal8yir-Qara-qoyunlu period when again he succeeded in winning over one of the 
Turkman chiefs to Si'i orthodoxy. 

On the other hand, the Isma'ili Si'is - under the new appellation of fida’is - became, long 
after the destruction of their fortresses, the fearful arm of the Mamluks; and their activities, 
at one time at least, were the subject of one of the terms of a Mamlfik-Mongol peace treaty 
during the reign of the last Ilh&nid Sultan Abu Sa'id*. 

As for the extremist gul&t, the fifteenth century was their hey-day: from Anatolia to M5wa- 
rfi’annahr their folk Islamic views permeated every §ufi order and every popular Si'i movement. 
The revolt of Saifr Badr ad-Din in Anatolia, the Sarbadir state in yurSsSn, and the MuSa'Sa' 
dynasty in lower Iraq are only a few examples*. 

Hasan-i RQmlfi was satisfied with making the remark on the rise of the new Si'i state in 
Iran and the mathematical calculation that went with it, and then he went on to elaborate 

1 E. G. Browns, LHP, IV, 33-54, attempts to calculate how yasan-i RflmlQ arrived at his 528 yean 
by suggesting that the author was in fact making reference to his own times rather than to the gulHs of 
Sah Isml’Il. 

• For a list of the dynasties that claimed to be of 'Alid descent see B. Lewis, " ‘Alids", in El, new edition. 

* B. Lewis, "’All al-Ri<j&". in El, new edition. 

4 See below p. 39, note 8, on the MamlQk-Mongol peace treaty referred to here. 

1 These Si'i activities here summarized will be dealt with in greater detail below. See also p. 62II., 66 B,, 
and 67 B. 
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on $afawid history itself. He did not stop to reflect on the question: why is it that after so 
many hundreds of years of dormant existence, Si'ism of the itnS'aSari persuasion appeared 
all of a sudden as a religion and as a state in the world of Islam ? 

Muslim historians of the traditional school of historiography do not as a rule answer the 
question why. They are by and large chroniclers of events, and Hasan-i Rumlu is certainly 
not an exception 1 . 

However, there is no doubt that finding a cogent answer to this question is in itself an important 
undertaking. Si'ism as a doctrine was always and throughout the entire span of Muslim history 
a highly controversial and burning issue*. It is a major aspect of the general study of the whole 
of Muslim history. Moreover, nowadays, a large section of the Muslim world professes Si'ism 
as a religion. Iran is the leading Si'i state today; and it is sufficient to mention the large ft't 
minority in Iraq. It is on the Si'ism of these two countries that the present investigation will 
largely be centered. 

However, no definitive answer to this question is possible at this stage of the research and 
scholarship in the field. Work on Si'ism as a whole and on this period in particular is still in¬ 
complete and of a largely preliminary nature. Still, it is hoped that throughout this work and 
in the course of the discussion certain major points will be underscored, and that these may 
lead the reader to an understanding of the situation and serve as a tentative answer to the 
question posed. A concluding chapter will bring together these points in an attempt to clarify 
the project which will have been undertaken. 

A major part of the project, therefore, is to try and find what exactly happened to Si'ism 
during the period before the rise of the $afawids*. Work has been done on the early part of 

1 See for example what Philip K. tflTTl says on this general problem: "Apart from the use of personal 
judgement in the choice of the series of authorities and in the arrangement of the data, the (Muslim) historian 
exercised very little power of analysis, criticism, comparison or inference." History of the Arabs, 6th edition, 
London 1956, p. 389. On this subject in general, however, see Rosenthal, A History of Muslim Historio¬ 
graphy, Leiden 195a. 

* It still is even today. See for example a recent work by Muhammad 'All az-Zu'b! entitled Li Sunna 
wa-li Si'a (Neither Sunna nor Sl‘a), Beirut, February 1961. It is perhaps not surprising that the author 
appears to be a ZaidI - a SH school intermediate between the imimi Twelvers and the orthodox sunnls. 
Sec his section on "Zaid ai-Sahld", 229-230. During his visit to Persia in 1887-8, E. G. Browne observed 
that “the most burning political questions were those connected with the successors of the Prophet Mu¬ 
hammad in the seventh century of our era." LHP, IV, 157. G. H. Bousquet tells of a sunni teacher in 
Syria who had to change his name from ‘Umar ibn ‘Utm&n to ‘All ibn Muhammad so as to be acceptable 
in a fi'i village to which he was appointed by the Ministry of Education. See Bousquet’s "£tudcs islamo- 
logiques d'lgnaz Goldziher" (Traductions Analytiques IV), Arabica, VIII (1961), 268, n. 1. The newspaper 
Turkmenskaya Iskra, published in Ashkabad, capital of the Turkmen Republic of the USSR, has recently 
demanded "the suppression of what it called fanatic practices of the Shiah sect". See Theodore Shabad 
In the New York Times, May 26, 1963. 

* Si'ism, within the context of the present work, will be used in its wider and more general connotation 
as opposed to sunni orthodoxy. However, three "types” of fl'ism will be differentiated as the discussion 
progresses, namely: (a) itHi'aSari fl'ism of the imimi school, (b) ismi'Ut fl'ism of the typo that flourished 
in Egypt under the Fafimids, as well as the ismi'ili movement of Hasan-i $abb&lj, and (c) guldt Si'ism of 
extremist movements which flourished at the folk level of popular IsUm. Zaidi Si'ism will not be discussed 
here. For a brief idea of what each type means see the following articles in the Shorter Encyclopedia of Islam : 
“Shl'a" (R. Strothmann), "IthnA ’Asharfya" (Cl. Huart), "Isml'HIya" (W. Ivanow), "Sab’Iya" (R. 
Strothmann), "Chill”, and "al-Zaidlya" (R. Strothmann). For an intilligent discussion of the main 
aspects of the problem sec S. Moscati, "Per una storia dell’antica Si'a”, RSO, 30 (1955), 252-267. See also 
B. Lewis, “Some observations on the significance of heresy In the history of lsl&m”, Studia lslamica, I 
(1953), 43-63, especially 54 ff. on "ghuluww" ; and M. G. S. Hodgson, "How did the early ShTa become 
sectarian?", JAOS, 75 (1955). 1-13. where he notes "the spiritual independence of the gbulAt” as one factor 
on how fl'ism escaped the fate of absorption in the sunn! synthesis. 
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Si'i history, i. e., on the great F&fimid state of Egypt 1 . Further, the ft'i groups that carried 
on the F&thnid da'wa in Ir&n and Syria, namely the followers of Hasan-i $abbSh, have also 
been adequately investigated*. It is only after the fall of Alamut to the Mongols in 1256 that 
we are left in the dark. 

On this basis, the present work will limit itself to an investigation of ft" ism during the two 
and a half centuries between the fall of the so-called Assassins and the victory of Si'ism under 
the §afawids in Iran 3 . 

Geographically, as may already have been inferred, the present investigation will address 
itself primarily to Iran and Iraq. More specifically, the geographical areas which shall govern 
our attention throughout the discussion will be western Iran and northern Iraq. However, an 
area which as we shall see cannot be left out altogether from the discussion during this period 
is Anatolia - and in particular its eastern recesses. For throughout the two and a half centuries 
to be considered there were no political boundaries in the strict sense of the word between 
Irfin, Iraq, and Anatolia; and it is only after the final establishment of the Ottoman and 
$afawid empires that we may be permitted to speak of national and political, as well as for 
our purposes, religious boundaries. 

In brief, the investigation shall attempt to cover the period between the rise of the Mongols 
in the heart of the Muslim countries and the rise of the Safawids in Iran. For purposes which 
will become progressively more evident, the latter part of this period - i. e., the all-important 
fifteenth century - shall govern our attention most. Similarly, and in a geographic sense, the 
area to which we shall devote most of our time will be a triangle of territory with Tabriz, Qonya, 
and Bagdad forming its three geometrical apexes. 


For "contemporary" views on if ism and its divisions see the following: 

a) *A<Jud ad-DIn al-Igl (d. 756/1353), al-Mawdqif fl 'Ilm al-halUm. Cairo, 1357, 414-430. Igl divides the 
Si"a into Gulat. Zaidtya and Im&mtya, and lists the Ism&'lllya among the 18 gulat groups. 

b) al-Sayyid al-Sarlf al-Gurgftnl (d. 816/1413), Kit&b at-ta'rif&t, Leipzig 1845: see his definitions of ism&'l- 
Uya (p. 27). imdmiya (p. 38). and 5 i'a (p. 135). 

c) Ibn H aid On (d. 846/1442), al-Muqaddima, Beirut ed., 1956, pp. 352-361. 

d) al-QalqaSandl (d. 821/1418), Subh al-a'is, Cairo. 1918. Volume XIII, 222-253. section entitled "Ahl 
al-bida"'. QalqaSandl divides the Sl'a into caidf, imdmf. ismd'Ui, druzc, and nufairl. 

e) al-MaqrlzI (d. 846/1442). h'ltdb al-fditaf (Dir al-'Irfin edition, Beirut, 1959, which incidentally is a 
very bad edition), III, 289 ff., or (the Cairo edition, 1326, a slightly better edition), IV, 162 fl. Maqrtzl 
dubs all non-sunnis as gulat I 

Most if not all of these writers give the traditional account on Sf’frw and the sects based on SahrastSnl, 
Bagdad!, Ibn Hazm, etc. No attempt is made by any of them to discuss the “contemporary" scene, hence 
their essential uselessness for our purposes, except perhaps for the fact that the traditional story persisted 
bo long. This entire question deserves a special study. 

1 E. g.. B. Lewis, The Origins of Isma'ilism: A study of the historical background of the Fdfimid Cali¬ 
phate. (Cambridge, England 1940), which is originally the author's thesis for a Ph. D. degree at I.ondon 
University. 

■Marshall G. S. Hodgson, The Order of disossins, (The Hague, 1955); and more recently B. Lewis 
The Assassins'. A Radical Sect in Islam, (London, 1967). 

• One chronicle, the Takmiial al-ajfbdr, delimits this period further. The author speaks of the defeat of 
the 'Abb&sids, the coming of the Mongols and the Islamization of Giz 4 n h)an. Then he mentions the IT ism 
of UlgaitO Bud&banda, and 


oli*. 1 jl tlW'f 'V- b 3 J * tfJJ '■r 1 * 3 JT - jj' -*"2 ...» 

• ■ • CiLiL*. j jif* yh- jJL L 4 T jj j-Ji-ifl w >j ^1 JU*J [pjii jjAlf j} 3 tfljl 

g. ' d f .j j* oT- jl jL ej C . J U *11 JILL- 

See page 242a of the photostatic reproduction of sections of the MS. in Efendiev, Obrasovanie Aterbaydt- 
hanshogo Cosudartsva Sefevidov v nachaU XVI veha, Baku, 1961. 
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Hasan-i RGmlfl tells us further that when S&h Ismi'tl decided to establish iina'aSari Si'ism 
as the state religion in IriLn he was at a loss to find a book which contained the principal tenets 
of the new religion. After some search a work on the ifna'aSariya was found in an obscure 
private library. This work was the Qawa'id al-Isldm of al-Hasan ibn YQsuf ibn al-Mufahhar 
al-Hilll*. We are told that this book was adopted as a basis for the newly established belief. 

Ibn al-Mufahhar was the leading iina'aSari Si'i scholar of the high Mongol period. His dates 
are 648-726/1250-1326; i. e. he lived at the beginning of the period of two and a half centuries 
which this work aims to investigate. Therefore, he shall conveniently serve as a good beginning 
for our period in the same way that his book served as the start of $afawid Si'ism. And following 
a general section on the politico-historical setting for this period, the investigation proper will 
begin with a study of Ibn al-Mufahhar and his times. 


1 Hasan-i RQmlfl, Ajisan at-tav&rlh, I, 61: 

uL jj tSJ*? w \j j 4 -uL-IjJ 4£j—* ■-.1* (1 n|>o J*!>* j u[|l oT ja 

«Uj *T *—.1 j . ^jJI J Lr- ’j j —. T i l »l ■ 1. 1 1 QI U - . a j f t lie- jl i^lUt 4«1yB ,i5"" jl aL-j t a^J 

fU jj\ ^j ii- w/laT jjj «£;T U 1^ja JjL—• ^Xu oT gjj jl c_£Ia Oyjj il j *i ,j»Ia 

ji jiyii ji <j»uyij ij>iji>i j ci/X 

On Ibn al-Mutahhar's Qauti'id al-Islam sec below, p. 27 B. (I have been unable so far to identify further 
Qidl Na$r Allah ZaitOnI mentioned here). 



CHAPTER II 


HISTORICAL SETTING 

From the fall of Bagdid to the rise of the §afawids is approximately two and a half centuries 1 . 
To attempt to summarize comprehensively the general political history of this long period in 
a few pages will be a very difficult undertaking, particularly if one is to do justice to the various 
and almost innumerable states and dynasties that grew up, flourished, and finally declined in 
the area under consideration (i. e., Inin, Iraq, and Anatolia) during this period. However, to 
appreciate better and to understand more fully the religious problems of the times, a quick 
survey of the political history is quite indispensable. And so, instead of launching upon a 
detailed chronological narrative we shall highlight specific events and lay special stress on 
that part of the story which shall serve as a background to the subject of religious sectarianism 
during these 250 years. 

And although the fall of the 'Abbisid capital to Hulagu in 1258 is itself a momentous event 
in the history of Islam, the sacking and destruction of the Si'i (Isma'ili) stronghold at AlamQt 
two years before (in 1256) is for our purposes far more significant due to its religious consequences*. 
Equally important is the victory of the MamlGks over the Mongols at 'Ain G&lfit in 1262, 
inasmuch as this event sealed the fate of Egypt, Syria, and the Arabian Red Sea littoral, thus 
keeping these areas within the fold of strict religious (sunni) orthodoxy under efficient Mamluk 
domination 3 . 

It is best to treat the history of this period, therefore, under five general headings, namely: 
the Mongol Ilhanids (roughly three-quarters of a century), the post-Mongol successor states 


1 In (act Sah Ismft ‘11 conquered Bagd&d in 914/1308, exactly 250 years after its conquest by Hulagu in 
1258. - The main facts of the narrative here outlined arc too well-known to require detailed documentation. 
Footnotes to this chapter, therefore, will be used very sparingly. A summary of the leading authorities and 
main secondary sources will form part of the discussion at the end of the chapter. 

* See p. 40. note 2; and compare Barthold's evaluation of the cultural and economic leadership of Iran 
during the Mongol period in his Ulugh-Btg (v. II of Four Studies on the History of Central Asia, transl. 
by V. and T. Minorsky, Leiden 1958), p. 4 ff. 

* Goldziher quotes Maqrlzl as saying: ,1^5" ^ ^ j. sii STljeU-Vlj L_iJI u zA- Jm-Ij, See 

Ignace Goldziher (1850-1921). "Beitrage zur Literaturgeschichte der St*a und der sunnitischen Polemik’’, 
in Sitsungsberichte der phil.-hist. Ctasse der Kais. Ah. d. H'iss., Wien, LXXVII (1874), p. 457. But Maqrfzl 
(in SulOh. I. pt. 2, 440) has the following: 

a. . . J* Jl k OjjUj fj JLbJIj qjliT ) Self jU (tt.)lit/* t«A jl) 

The movement was cruelly suppressed. The Damascus historian Ibn Ka{Ir (d. 795/1392) has the following 
story on the cruel suppression of a rd/i<ff in Damascus in the year 766/1364: 

0; g*l^k Jcj ■Vj jk^l Jz^ (iftl/vU •/“* fjt iiJ - : d >. L I J 

ills Je ajLi-Li i v^jJI JU- • ^U)l Jl l L ^ L J j vi jhi jjljjlJl 

Ljw L LLII U i yJ LiliH w Llj ,i«sl J j Jn ml VI all Vw JU k Jjti 

JU Jl Jl- dJi X+i . J* \ji\f Jlij '-'"I - l f 1 * 74 i Cs —i Jmi .diif* s\S" i/j 


1 H a m sun! 
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(half a century), the period of Timflr (a quarter of a century), the Qara-qoyunlu Turkmans 
(half a century), and the Aq-qoyunlus (the last half a century of our period) 1 . 

i. The Ilfranid Period 

To begin with, IrSn and Iraq were subjected to Mongol rule, first from Tabriz then from the 
new capital of Sulfiniya, under a series of Il-h&ns who ruled with varying degrees of authority 
beginning with Hulagu Han (d. 663/1265) and ending with SulfSn Abu Sa'id (d. 736/1335). 
Two of the chief representatives of the dynasty ware Gazan fcfan (ruled from 694 to 703/1295 
to 1304) and Ulgaitu Hudabanda (ruled 703-716/1305-1316). Anatolia, where the rule of 
the Rflm Selguqs was finally brought to an end formally in the early fourteenth century®, soon 
became part of the Mongol domains. Governors were appointed to the various provinces in 
Iran, Iraq, and Anatolia, but, as was the case with the 'Abbasid state, the farther the governor 
was from the center of authority the more free and independent he was in the dispatch of the 
affairs of his own province. This was particularly true of Anatolia. 

The Mongol period of roughly three-quarters of a century provides us with two of our chief 
historical authorities whose works constitute the best informed background for the earlier part 
of the period under study. These are ‘Ata Malik Guwaini (d. 682/1283), author of the Tarifr-i 
gahan-gu&a, being the famous history of the “world-conqueror' 1 Gingiz-ySn, and RaSid ad-Din 
Fa<U Allah (put to death in 718/1318), author of the famous C&mi' at-tawdrifr and chief minister 
under both Gazan-If an and Ulgaitu. 

It was during the latter part of the Mongol period that Ottoman history in Anatolia began 
to take shape. Progressively and with ever-increasing vigor the petty states (beyliks)*, away 
from the central power of the Mongol yilns, were asserting their independence and managing 
their own affairs. But although these principalities were slowly and gradually separating 
themselves from the main stream of affairs in the central Muslim world, we cannot discount 
them from our considerations for the entire duration of the period under study. For only 
under the Ottoman Sultan Mehmed II in the second half of the fifteenth century can we safely 
assume that that part of the Muslim world (i. e., Anatolia) actually became part of the Ottoman 
Empire. A large measure of instability (at the religious level) in fact continued to exist in Ana- 

ci j*-\j C-Jy-ai -llJI J *lb Jl ia-U iiljb ^>- dJIi 4L»i Je l^jl S' «Jy Xfij -'Ll II 

JfJ c>- Jjj l 3 £A1 j ^ « ' »»-» sl* (•! 1 j* L-jAt \ju OlTj . . , LUt 

i- j «ki» J ij . . . di ^0 o\S"j 1 j *-»L 1 U* vtf* J*- Ih <-» 

See his al-Biddya wan-Nih&ya, (Cairo, 1358/1939), v. XIV, p. 310. However, these incidents in Cano 
and Damascus appear to have been very sporadic, and no moss movement against the sunni establishment 
ia reported. Of a different type is the fate of the great iJnJ'aSart H'i scholar in Damascus, Muhammad ibn 
MakkI al-'Amill, “afi-Sahld al-Awwal". On him see below, p. 66 ff. Further, in the Mamluk judiciary there 
was room only for the four chief Q&d' 8 of the sunriij. There was however a "Syndic of the Prophet's 
descendants with supervision over their genealogies and statistics, as well as thcii conduct, 

their claims on the treasury, and other special interests.” See Popper, Egypt and Syria under the Circassian 
Sultans, 1382-1468, (Systematic notes to Ibn TagrI Birdl's chronicles of Egypt), University of California 
Publications in Semitic Philology, Vol. XV, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1955. p. 101. 

1 These time limitations are approximate and rather arbitrary; but they do mark the extent during 
which the party in question exercised general and more or less effective control. 

•With the death of 'A 14 ‘ ad-DIn Kaikub&d III in 707-8/1307-8. The Mongol governors were stationed 
at Siwfts in eastern Anatolia. 

• On the Turkish amirates in Anatolia see M. Tayyib GOkbilgin, "Beylik” in E.I., new edition. See 
also Fr. Taeschner, Ibid., s. v. "Anadolu”, mainly section (iii), "Historical geography of Turkish Anatolia", 
pp. 465-68; and P. Wittek, The Rise 0/ the Ottoman Empire, (Luzac, 1938). 
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tolia even after Mehmed II, and we shall have reason to refer to the hazardous religious situation 
under Biyezid II in a later chapter. In fact, Ottoman rule in Anatolia became supreme and 
effective only after the victory of SulfSn Selim over Sah Ismi'il at Caldirin in 1514 and the 
subsequent Ottoman conquest of Syria and Egypt and the destruction of MamlQk power in 
I5I7- 

2. The Post-Ilfrdnid Successor Stales 

In IrSn and Iraq, however, a semblance of Mongol power continued to exert itself under the 
successor dynasties of the CubSnids and the GalSyirs. The representatives of these two dynasties, 
however, could not at any one time claim power much beyond the capital cities of Bagdad 
and Tabriz. The last effective ruler of the GalSyirs, Sulfin Ahmad, after a turbulent rule of 
twenty-seven years, during which he could find refuge and safety at both the Ottoman and 
Mamliik courts in his flight in the face of Timur, finally found defeat and death at the hands 
of his fellow-traveler Qara-Yusuf of the Qara-qoyunlu dynasty of the Turkmans. 

But there were other local dynasties and rulers during the half a century between the last 
Mongol Ilhanid Abu Sa'id and the arrival of Timur on the Iranian scene. In Firs the Ingii 
dynasty, and later the Al Muzaffar, were in local control; at Sabzawir, the Sarbadir dynasty 
established control; and then there were the Sulgur Atibeks, the Atibeks of Luristftn, the 
Atibeks of Yazd, and the Qari-hifiy of Kirmin. Finally at Herat the Kurt (or Kart) dynasty 
held temporary sway. The list is far from being complete 1 . 

All these dynasties, as has been stressed earlier, exercised authority and control in very 
small limited areas in the towns and their immediate vicinity; their several histories may, for 
our general purposes, be summed up in those of a city, a court, and a poet to extol the humble 
(to us) exploits of the different amirs or sultans. There was no central authority in the whole 
of Irfin during this period, and this was perhaps the most important single fact about this half 
century. But things changed almost overnight with the appearance of the new conqueror from 
the East. 

3. Timur 

For in 1381 Timur crossed into Iran and, until his death almost a quarter of a century later, 
the area underwent a tremendous though temporary change. The authority of a central power 
at Samarqand ran the affairs of the greater part of the Muslim world from the Syr Darya 
almost to the Aegean. 

The settlement of the Middle East question by Timilr, however, had no lasting consequences 
in Iran, Iraq, and Anatolia®. For as soon as he disappeared from the scene, the old familiar 
phenomenon of rule by fragmentation reappeared. For almost half a century after Timilr, 
i. e., during the reign of his son Sah Ruh (ruled 807-850/1404-1447), the TimOrids continued 
to exercise some control over their western provinces, but this control was continuously slack¬ 
ening. Already the beyliks of Anatolia, reinstituted by Timur after the battle of Ankara in 
805/1402, had been rewon by central Ottoman authority, and Mehmed II was in his turn 
pressing eastwards. In Iran and Iraq, on the other hand, the fifteenth century was in effect a 

1 Good and (airly comprehensive summaries on each of these dynasties, including the CobUnids and 
Gal&yirs, can be found in 'Abbas Iqual, Tdrih-i mu/affal-i Iran. Local contemporary chronicles on several 
of these dynasties or on the regions in which they held Bway are progressively being published. See p. 16. 
n. 4 below. 

* On TTmQr's policy of conquest see a recent article by Jean Aubin, "Comment Tamerlan prenait les 
villes”, Studia Islamica, XIX (1963), 83-122. The statement in the text above may perhaps be regarded 
as an outcome of that policy. 
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century of Turkman domination under successive Turkman tribal federations of the Qara- 
qoyunlu and the Aq-qoyunlu. 

4. The Qara-qoyunlus 

Following the death of Timur and the weakening of the control of his immediate successors 
over the western provinces it seemed natural for the Turkman tribes, left to shift for themselves, 
to get together in order to safeguard themselves better against absorption by their neighbors 1 . 
The Ottoman Empire to their west was fast consolidating its possessions under a growing 
centralized system; while in the east, at Samarqand and Herat, the Timurids were trying hard 
to keep their authority over these tribes. 

Between the Timurids in the east and the Ottomans in the west, two federations of Turkman 
tribes slowly emerged in the no-man's land of western Iran, northern Iraq, and eastern Ana¬ 
tolia. One of these federations, the Qara-qoyunlu, established its headquarters in a roughly 
definable area north of Lake Van; while the other federation, the Aq-qoyunlu, began to operate 
from its center at Diyir-bakr. To the southwest were the Syrian frontiers of the Mamluk state 
- which is perhaps another factor in the formation of the two Turkman federations. 

Qara-Muliammad, the first important figure in Qara-qoyunlu history, was in effect a vassal 
ami r of Sultan Ahmad Galiyir to whose turbulent reign reference has just been made. Qara- 
Muhammad died in 792/1390, and the affairs of the federation fell to his son Qara-Yusuf who, 
with Ahmad Galiyir, made no effective opposition to Timur, but instead fled upon his approach 
first to the lands of the Ottomans and later to Egypt. With the death of Timur and the collapse 
of Timurid power in the west, both Sultan Ahmad and Qara-Yusuf returned to their former 
domains. Soon hostilities broke out between them and victory was on the side of the Qara- 
qoyunlu chief. In a battle near Tabriz Sultln Ahmad fought and died, and the Galayir possessions 
in Adarbaigan were inherited by the Qara-qoyunlus. This occurred early in the fifteenth century 
(in 813/1409 to be exact), and for half a century or more after this date the Qara-qoyunlu 
dynasty more or less dominated the history of the area. 

The most important figure of the dynasty was Qara-Yfisuf's son, GahSn-Sah, who was in 
more or less effective control after his father’s death in 823/1420. 

Gahin-Sih for some time temporized with the Timurids who at times, as we have said, could 
exert their power and influence in the west which was still nominally under their control. In 
fact, Sih Ruh of the Timurids supported Gah&n-S&h in his bid for power during the interminable 
succession struggles which almost everywhere in the area followed the death of a ruler and the 
accession of another. However, after establishing himself in Iraq and Atfarbaigan, Gahin-Sah 
began to push to the east and encroach upon strictly TimOrid territory. The inevitable struggle 
broke out in 863/1438 when a battle was fought between Gah&n-S&h and Abu Sa'id, the great 
grandson of Timiir and last effective ruler of the Timurids at Herat. Abu Sa’id was defeated, 
and Gah£n-S&h in fact occupied the TimOrid capital for six months. 

The power and authority of the other Turkmin federation, that of the Aq-qoyunlu at Diyir- 
bakr, was in the meantime growing, and their leaders were again enlarging their possessions 
eastwards. The two great federations finally clashed and Gahin-Sih was defeated and slain 
in 872/1467 at the hands of the most famous representative of the Aq-qoyunlu dynasty, the 
great UzQn Hasan. With the death of Gahin-Sih, the affairs of the Qara-qoyunlu dynasty 
may be said to have effectively come to a close. 

1 On the political history of Ir&n between TlmQr and the rise of the Safawids see now R. M. Savory, 
"The Struggle for Supremacy in Persia after the Death of TIm<lr", in Der Islam, 40 (1964), No. 1, 35-65. 
The article is crammed with facts, and a few interpretative remarks would have been welcome. However, 
this is only "part of a doctoral thesis submitted to the University of London in 1958". 
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5. The Aq-qoyunlus 

The history of the Aq-qoyunlu Turkmans began when the first chief representative of the 
dynasty saw the benefits of attaching himself and his warriors to the cause of TimOr in his 
drive towards the west. The person in question was Qara-Osmin who fought against Qara- 
Yflsuf (of the Qara-qoyunlu dynasty), then moved westwards and defeated and killed QadI 
Burhan ad-DIn of SiwSs in 800/1398, then joined TImflr in his clash with Bayezid YSldlrtm at 
the battle of Ankara and later in Syria. For his services TimOr awarded him the govemorate 
of Diyar-bakr. From that center the Aq-qoyunlu began to expand in several directions but at 
first mainly at the expense of the weakening power of the Comnenae of Trapezund. Qara- 
Osman died in 839/1435. 

The most important figure of the Aq-qoyunlu dynasty was Uzun Hasan, grandson of Qara- 
Osm&n. Next to Nlehmed II he was perhaps the most important figure of the century. He 
reigned over a large part of the area under study from 857/1453 to 882/1477-78. 

Uzun Hasan’s involvements were fourfold: local, eastern, western, and international. On 
the local level he maintained cordial relations with the Byzantine dynasty at Trapezund: he 
married the princess Despina, daughter of the last representative of the Trapezuntine dynasty, 
Kalo-Joannes. His attempts to guard the interests of the dynasty led him finally to an armed 
clash with Mehmed II, the Ottoman emperor who had just conquered Constantinople and 
was rounding off his possessions to the east - a conflict which seemed quite inevitable. UzQn 
Hasan's attempt to extend his frontiers to the north also brought him to incessant clashes with 
the Armenians and the Georgians in the region of the Caucasus. He made as many as five 
expeditions against the Cerkes. Also on the local level he assisted in accommodating members 
of the family of SaiJj $afl ad-Din of Ardabll - a fact which, as will be discussed in a subsequent 
chapter, was of paramount importance in the history of that family. 

Eastwards, Uzun Hasan was gradually encroaching upon the Timurids and, as was the case 
with the Qara-qoyunlus before them, the Aq-qoyunlus soon clashed with the Timurids in their 
push towards the east. Abu Sa’ld, who had been defeated by Gahan-Sih of the Qara-qoyunlu 
dynasty, was now engaged in a war of survival with Uziin Hasan. In 873/1468-69 he was utterly 
defeated and killed, and Uzun Hasan's territory now extended from Hur&s&n and the Persian 
Gulf in the east to Ottoman territory in Anatolia in the west. For all intents and purposes, 
Ir 4 n appeared to have finally found a strong and able ruler. However, war with the Ottoman 
power in the west again seemed inevitable. 

The reason for the outbreak of hostilities between Uziin Hasan and the Ottoman emperor 
Mehmed II should best be sought in the attempts of the Venetian Republic and western Europe 
in general to contain the expanding Ottoman Empire. Constantinople had fallen a few years 
before, and the repercussions of its fall to the "infidels’’ was great in western Europe. Venetian 
envoys, well-placed in several sensitive spots in the Muslim world, advised their government 
that the rising star of UzGn Hasan could be utilized to check the Ottomans. Uziin Hasan was 
approached by the ambassadors of Venice, and their proposals seemed to tally with his own 
ambitions. Arms were dispatched by Venice to Cyprus where they awaited an opportune time 
to be delivered to the Aq-qoyunlu generals 1 . 

Everything appeared to be favorable for delivering a crushing blow to Ottoman power. All 
that was needed was concerted action among the "allies”. This did not appear to have been 

1 The Russians under Ivan III in 1475 also sent envoys to UzQn Hasan with the idea of allying with him 
against the Golden Horde. See Z. V. Togan, Umumi Tiirh lanhine giriS, 356. (Togan’s source for this is 
Karamzin, Istoriya rossiyskago Gosudarstva, VI, 59, 143). See also John Wansbrough, “A MamlOk letter 
of 877/1473", in BSOAS, 24 (1961), 200-213, f° r complications between Venice and the MamlQks on account 
of her relations with UzQn Hasan. 
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effected: the arms sent to Cyprus remained there, and when Uzfln Hasan finally met Mehmed 
II on the battlefield, the might of the Turkish cannon won the day. The Ottoman victory 
occurred in 877-78/1473-74, and this marks the highest power of the Aq-qoyunlu Turkmans. 
Uzfln Hasan died a few years later in 882/1477-78 and the affairs of the Aq-qoyunlu federation 
weakened. The attempt to contain Ottoman power was given up by the Venetians and they 
soon signed a peace treaty with Bayezid II. 

The remaining quarter of a century or so was marked by the usual disorders which follow 
the death of a strong ruler. The historical climate was suitable for the rise of the $afawids l . 

6. Other Centers of Power 

To give a more complete picture of the general historical events of this period, mention 
should be made of two or three minor centers of power in the area under consideration during 
this period: 

A. One of these has already been referred to, i. e., the Byzantine enclave in and around 
Trapezund on the Black Sea. With the fall of Constantinople to the Ottomans in 1453, 
the years of the kindred Comnenae dynasty at Trapezund appeared to be numbered. 
Entering into marriage relations with Turkm&n chiefs in their environs was perhaps the 
last and weakest attempt on the part of the Trapezuntines to survive a doomed fate. 
Uzfln Hasan, doubtless under the influence of his wife, the Trapezuntine princess Despina, 
tried to keep the Ottomans out of that enclave on the Black Sea, However, the efforts 
of Uzfln Hasan's mother to safeguard the interests of her daughter-in-law by pleading 
in person with Mehmed II had no effect on the Conqueror. When the Ottomans finally 
conquered Trapezund in 1461, all they were willing to give were some family heirlooms 
that were part of the inheritance of the beautiful princess. 

B. Minor reference has already been made to yet another and much more important center 
during this period, namely Ardabil in A<jarbaig£n. Ever since Mongol times, if not before, 
the family of Saih $afi ad-Din was gradually establishing itself along an important and 
strategic center, and was slowly increasing its power through the activity of ftaih Safi and his 
descendants. More will be said shortly about the origin and early history of this powerful 
family whose descendants were able, towards the end of the fifteenth century, to establish 
themselves as the strongest single authority in all Iran. Suffice it to say here that the 
Sai(fs of Ardabil, through their sagaciousness and the strength of their followers among the 
Turkman tribes, were able to live through and in fact increase their power during Mongol, 
Timflrid, Qara-qoyunlu, and Aq-qoyunlu times, and emerge at the end of the fifteenth 
century as the strongest single power in the entire area. Their religious zeal and policy, 
their warlike activity against the Christian Georgians along the Caucasus frontiers, their 
marriage ties with the powerful Aq-qoyunlu dynasty, all these and other factors paved 
the way for their future hegemony. 

C. In the south near the Persian Gulf, and in an enclave centered around the small town 
of Huwaizi, was another strong local dynasty, the MuSa'Sa's, who made a bid for local 
power during this period. Utilizing the weakness of their neighbours in Bagdad and their 
remoteness from the other center of authority in Tabriz, the MuSa'Sa's were able to 
establish themselves as a relatively strong power in the marshy lands of southern Iraq 
for a fairly long period. Their independent existence continued until the rise of the $afawids 
and needed a special campaign by Sah Isma'il himself. Under the $afawids they continued 

1 The details of this section of the narrative will be dealt with at some length in a succeeding chapter. 
See p. 79 ff. 
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to be an important family of governors, and in fact, the family, or a related branch of 
it, remained influential in that region until near recent times when Ri ?5 S&h Pahlavi was 
able in 1924 to put an end to the independent behavior of Saih fiaz'al in the oil rich 
province of $uzistin. 

D. Finally, a word should be said about another Turkman dynasty which was located in 
an unfavorable position between the possessions of the three strong powers: the Ottomans, 
the Mamlflks, and the Qara-qoyunlus and Aq-qoyunlus. This was the PA 1 -Qadr state 
at ElbistSn 1 in and around Mar'aS on the highlands commanding the plain of Adana, 
in the southeast comer of Anatolia. DO 1 -Qadr territory was ambitiously eyed by the 
three powers around it, but the dynasty was able to preserve its shaky independence 
until early in the sixteenth century when Sulfin Selim finally annexed it to the Ottoman 
Empire in preparation for his drive eastward against the $afawids an( j southward against 
the Mamluks. 

7. Trends and Developments 

Having thus far outlined briefly the main historical events of these two and a half centuries, 
it remains for us now by way of conclusion to discuss some problems and point out certain 
trends which were developing and taking form throughout this period: 

i) One of these is the important observation that progressively during this period Arab 
ascendancy in the context of the ‘Abbisid caliphate was gradually giving way to a Perso- 
Turkish culture that was fast replacing it. This trend actually began long before the Mongols 
destroyed the ‘AbbSsid caliphate when they occupied Bagd£d in 1258. (This is partly why the 
fall of Bagdad was not such a crucial event after all). In fact this trend could be traced back 
to the time when ‘AbbSsid caliphs of the ninth century A. D accepted Turkish soldiers in 
their bodyguards, and when independent Persian dynasties rose in the east in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. Actually, the Selgiiq period in Bagdad during the nth-i2th century had 
more or less effectively put an end to independent Arab hegemony in the caliphate. But the 
fall of Bagdad was in reality a crowning blow to any further attempts to reestablish Arab power 
- attempts made by such strong caliphs as an-Nasir (575-622/1180-1225) in the thirteenth 
century. Arabic as a language, however, continued to enjoy a special position among writers 
and learned men. This was particularly true in H'i writings and in certain $ufi works. But 
side by side with it, Persian was slowly gaining ascendancy, and soon Turkish too was developing 
into a court and army language. 

This trend could be felt throughout the entire area, and it was growing stronger from dynasty 
to dynasty and from district to district, so that at the end of our period, i. e., around the year 
1500, the Muslim world was partitioned among four strong powers of Perso-Turkish culture: 
the Ottomans in the west, then the $afawids in Irin, then the Ozbeks in M&wara’annahr, and 
finally the Moguls in India. The Arab lands of Syria and Egypt became early in the sixteenth 
century a minor appanage of the Ottoman Empire. This arrangement remained more or less 
static - naturally with recurring border clashes along the frontiers - until the eighteenth century 
and the arrival of the imperialistic West. 

ii) Another problem during these 250 years - a problem more fore the present day scholar 
than for the people living at that time - was that of the boundaries themselves, mainly those 
to the east in {jur&s&n, and those in the west in Aijarbaigin und Iraq. Attempts have been 

‘See Taeschner, "Elbistan". in £./., new edition; and J. H. Mordtmann, "Dhu ' 1 -Kadr‘\ also in 
£./., new edition (article revised by V. L. Manage). Short sections on the pa 1 -Qadr dynasty can be found 
in moat contemporary chronicles. 
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made to map these boundaries particularly in that undefined area where the Mamluk, Ottoman, 
and Turkman frontiers met along the upper Euphrates 1 . For lack of definite lines, the age-old 
frontier along the upper valley of the Euphrates may be taken as a roughly convenient boun¬ 
dary line which marked the farthest extent of Mamluk territory to the northeast*. This border 
was very well guarded against attack by armies and, more important for our purposes, against 
the passage of ideas. However, the boundaries between Iran and Anatolia can at no time be 
definitively drawn during this period. This in itself was a very significant phenomenon for this 
area throughout the entire period. It was somewhere along this frontier that the Turkman 
dynasties grew up, flourished, and rose to power. This is the location of Diyar-bakr and Lake 
Van, the original homes of the Aq-qoyunlu and Qara-qoyunlu dynasties. Further to the west 
were Qaramin, Germian, and the other Turkish beyliks extending all the way to the emirate 
of Osmin in the northwest of Anatolia. Here too lay the state of Du 1 -Qadr, and to the north¬ 
east of this area lay the possessions of the ephemeral empire of Trapezund. 

Movements of tribes and peoples, fu/t Saifas and their followers, Muslim ‘ulama and government 
officials, were continuous along the undetermined frontiers of this area. This was perhaps the 
most important single factor which helped in the dissemination of the religious ideas which 
shall concern us in later chapters. One can see in this situation an open society of free movement 
and intercourse. At the end of the 250 years, with the sunni Ottomans on one side and the 
Si'i $afawids on the other, the curtain falls. 

iii) Another important problem to which a passing reference has already been made in 
dealing with Uzun Hasan and the Aq-qoyunlus, was the international involvements of many 
of the ruling houses during this period. For one thing, the Crusades which began at the end of 
the eleventh century were not finally eliminated until 1291 when their last stronghold at Acre 
fell to the Mamluks. However, this did in no way end European interests in the Middle East, 
for this was the period of the increased commercial activity between the Italian cities of Venice 
and Genoa, to mention only two, and the Mediterranean and Black Sea coasts. The hinterlands 
of Syria, Iraq, and Iran were still the main routes of eastern trade. 

In addition to commercial activity, the rising power of the Ottomans was posing a serious 
threat to eastern Europe; and the West, throughout the entire period, was looking for allies 
to counter this threat. The Mongol period in Irin was an era of tremendous diplomatic activity 
during the last few decades of the life of Outremer in a desperate attempt to relieve the pressure 
against the few remaining Crusade garrisons facing the growing power of the Mamluks in 
Syria. And later, the Turkmans (chiefly during the period of Uzun Hasan as we have seen) were 
approached to meet the common danger of the Ottomans®. 

Why these attempts failed does not concern us here. Long distances, half-hearted assistance, 
and an almost complete difference in outlook (based on contrasting ambitions between the 

‘Witness for exemple. Popper, Egypt and Syria under the Circassian Sultans, pp. 11, 16, and 41, and 
maps nos. a and 18. in his attempts to delineate the northeast Mamluk frontier. He pins down the frontier 
line as follows: North - From a point a little NW of Dawriki (Dauraki, Devrigi, Dawraki, or Divrigi - all 
five spellings are given! - 220 miles north of Aleppo) southwest 350 miles to a point on the Mediterranean 
SW of Taisua: East - from a point on the Euphrates E of Rahba, then NW 350 miles to a point NE of 
Dawriki. See also the attempts at map-making at the end of Walther Hinz, Irans Aufslieg. 

* AbQ 1 -Fidfi (d. 732/1343) relates one instance where an Arab border amir, MuhannS. ibn Tsfi, had an 

iqfd' from the Mamiaks near Aleppo, and at the same time another, in Hilla, from the Mongols (UlgaitQ). 
The historian adds: < 1 *. ^ j. 1 lh J8 See his Kildb aJ-mufitafar fl afrbdr al-bafar, IV, 71, 

Apparently the domains of this feudal family were fertile grounds to hatch invasion plans across the Mongol- 
Mamlfik border. See Ibn al-FQtl. al-tfaw&dit al-gdmi‘a, 412. 

* For a summary of East-West relations during Mongol, Turkman, and §afawid times see V. Minorsky, "The 
Middle East in western Politics in the 13th, 15th, and 17th Centuries", JRCA 5 , XXVII (1940), No. 4, 427-461. 
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western traders and missionaries and the oriental dynasts) seem to indicate that all such rap¬ 
prochement was doomed to failure from the start. 

In any case, this international activity, both commercial and political, continued throughout 
the whole period, and ceased only, almost overnight, when the entire usefulness of the Middle 
East was questioned upon the discovery of the all-sea route to the Far East in 1496 almost at 
the close of our period. This was perhaps one of the most important out-flanking movements 
in modem times as far as the continued importance and prosperity of the area is concerned 1 . 
Its consequences were far-reaching, and they contributed considerably to the success of the 
experiment begun in IrSn by Sfth Isma'fl and the $afawids. For although the Ottoman Sultan 
Selim delivered a crushing blow to the newly founded $afawid state at the battle of Caldirftn 
in 1514 and could perhaps have put an end to the newly established Si'i state, still he found 
he had to turn back to Syria and Egypt in a desperate attempt to get to the Red Sea and the 
Indian Ocean as a countermove to check the growing Portuguese expansion in that area. A 
similar move on his part was to expand Ottoman power along the North African coastline 
where he recognized the achievements of the Barbary corsairs in their struggle with the Spanish 
pirates. Were the Ottomans trying to get to the Atlantic Ocean? 1 

8 . Sources and Authorities 

But we must leave our historical narrative at this point, and, before we conclude, we should 
say a few words about the historical sources for this period: 

The last of the great Arab historians, Tzz ad-Din ibn al-Alir, had passed away from the 
scene as the Mongol hordes were passing north of his native town of Mosul in their drive north¬ 
westward. His al-Kamil ft t-Tarify although it does not deal at all with our period, is still the 
best available source for the background of the Mongol invasion*. For the Mongol period 
proper we are fortunate in possessing the works of two of the most famous Muslim historians 
who wrote in Persian, namely ‘AtS Malik Guwaini 4 and Raiid ad-Din Fa<Jl Allah*. The histo- 

1 For a dramatic analysis of this phenomenon see Arnold Toynbee. Civilization on Trial. (New York, 
Meridian Books, 1958). Chapter 5, "The unification of the world and the change in historical perspective", 
pp. 63-92. No doubt it was this international cataclysm which prompted Mr. Toynbee to add an Annex 
to his first volume of A Study of History, pp. 347-402. where he attempts at some length to analyse the 
significance of the rise of SVistn in IrAn under Sfih IsmA'fl ca. 1500. 

* In an unpublished graduate seminar paper (Princeton University 1960-61). I tried to argue, along 
these lines, the significance of SulfAn Selim's conquest of Syria. Egypt, and the Higftz on the one hand, 
and his push into North Africa by giving support and recognition to the Barbary corsairs on the other. 

* al-Kdmil ends with the year 629/1231. Ibn al-Aflr’s last entries describe the occupation of A(Jarbaig&n 
by the Tatars (read Mongols). He quotes from a letter that came into his hands, sent by a merchant in Rayy, 
who had accompanied the Mongols to AdarbaigAn, to bis friends (business associates?) in Mo^nl: 

«... ' uli |>.1. P ^jli ^LjCj V Ijrf” Vj jZil l* 4 »l «jJ jig 

- v. XII (al-Azhar ed.), p. 234. Some may object to calling Ibn al-Atfr '.‘the last of the great Arab histo¬ 
rians", and would prefer to reserve this honor to Ibn (laldOn or to later historians. This may be so; but it 
is felt that the latter’s famous Muqaddima - being the first book of his universal history - has minimized 
his importance as a historian white enhancing his position as a great social scientist. For further reference 
to Arab historians after Ibn al-Atfr consult the following three short bio-bibliographical works: al-'Azx&wI, 
at-Ta'rif bil-mu'arri/ftn, v. 1 on the Mongol-TurkmAn period, 601-941/1204-1534, (Bagdad, 1376/1937); 
M. M. ZiyAda. al-Mu'arri/iiln fl Mifr ft l-Qam al-fcAmis-'atar, (Cairo, 1954); and §a!Ah ad-Dtn al-Munaggid, 
al-Mu'amhQn al-DimaSqlyUn wa-dt&ruhum al-mafrfOfo, (Cairo, 1956). 

* Guwainl's Tdrfg-t gahdn-guit, i. e. the history of the world conqueror Cingiz-^An, was completed in 
658/1260. The third section of the work deals with Hasan-i $abbAfi and the IsmA'IUs of Alamflt. 'AtA Malik 
was governor of BagdAd for a long time following the Mongol conquest. His brother Muljammad was the 
$H>'b DtvAn, perhaps the highest civilian post in the Mongol administration. 

* Raiid ad-DIn was chief minister to both CAzAn-^An and Ulgaitfi, and was perhaps the most influential 
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rical and geographical works of Hamd Allah Mnstaufl-yi Qazwlni 1 complement the material 
of the other two more celebrated historians*. 

On the post-Mongol pre-TimSrid period (that of the GalSyirs and other local dynasties) we 
possess no work of comparable magnitude 3 . Information about this turbulent period, how¬ 
ever, can be gleaned from later chronicles and from city and town histories which were common 
at this time 4 , as well as from the literature produced at the various courts, much of which is of 
important topical significance 3 . 

The career and campaigns of Timur, on the other hand, have been chronicled by two famous 
historians: the one in Persian - the Zafarnclma of Saraf ad-Din ‘Ali Yazdi 4 ; the other in Arabic 
- Ibn ‘Arabgah’s ‘Aga'ib <d-maqdur , \ the former a work of a panegyrist, the latter a highly 

personage during the high llbflnid period. His history, the Gdmi" at-tauidrijf, is still not published in its 
entirety. Still useful is E. G. Browne's analysis of the contents of this world history in JRAS (January 
1908), 17-37. Se e also Z. V. Togas, “The composition of the History of the Mongols by Rashid al-Din“, 
in Central Asian Journal, VII, 1 (March 1962), 60-72; and Manfldihr MurtazawI’s comprehensive remarks 
on Genii' al-tawdrih in his Tahqiq . . . p. 158 ff. (In this last reference see the discussion on a work on Sulffln 
UlgaitO called Tdrijf-i UlgaUB, by AbO al-Qisim ‘Abd AU 4 h ibn ‘All al-Kftflflnl, p. 203 II., and Cf. STOREY, 
267 and 1272). On Kaflfd ad-Dln's Mu/tdtabdl, see below p. 18, note 7. 

1 Qazwfnl's Tdrljf-i gxuida was completed in 730/1330, and his geographical work, the Nuthal al-Quldb, 
a few years later. As mustau/l or tax collector, Qazwlni is very authoritative and trustworthy. To him we 
owe one of the earliest factual references to Sail) Safi ad-DIn of Ardabll. See below p. 36. note 3. 

■ For a very good descriptive list of the major historical works (published or in MS. form) of the Mongol 
Il()hnid period sec Manfldihr MurtazawI, Tahqiq .... section entitled: .jjfc jljUJU tjjs js £ 

-I ,xi PP- 137-57- Murta?awI lists as many as 33 major works. 

' See. however, AbQ Bakr al-Qutbl al-Aharl, Tdrihh-i Shaikh Uwais, . . . ed. and translated (only pages 
134-184 of the manuscript) by J. B. van loon, The Hague, 1954. 

4 On histories of cities and towns and of local dynasties: Of particular importance are the four volumes 
published by B. Dorn under the general title: Mohammedattische Quellen eur Geschichle der siidtichen Kiisten- 
Idnder des Kaspischen Metres, (St. Petersburg, 1857-58). They include the Tdrijf-i fjdnl on Gllfln, 880-920/ 
, 475 ~ , 5 I 4 . by ‘AH ibn Sams ad-DIn ibn ijaggt Husain; the Tdrijf-i Gildn in 923-1038/1517-1628 of 'Abd 
al-Fattflfy FQmanI; and the Tdrijf-i Tabdristdn wa-Rdydn wn-Mdzandardn of £&hir ad-DIn ibn Na$Ir al-DIn 
al-Mar'ai! (815-892/1412-1486). Volume IV includes an important selection, (pp. 468-472), from Gannd.brs 
Tubful al-adib. (Cannabis other work: al-'Ailam az-zdjfir fi aftwdl al-awd'il w al-awdjfir, known as Tdrijf 
al-Gann&bi, was summarized by Qaramflnl in Ajfbdr ad-duwal. See "Azzftwl, Tdrijf, II. 23-24 and III, 12-13, 
and GAL, II, 387-88, and Suppl. 2, 412). This volume deals mainly with Tabflristfln and Gildn, and includes 
selections from YflqQt, Mas’Odl, Mustaufl-yi Qazwlni {Nuthal al-quldb), Rftzl {Haft iqlim), Samarqandl 
{Mafia' as-Sa'dain), Iskandar Munfll {Tdrijf-i 'dlam-drd-yi 'Abbdsi), Hasan-i ROmlO, Hwttndamlr, Hflfi?-i 
AbrQ (Zubdat at-tawdrlh), and others. For a partial list of some of these local histories see Storey, I, pp. 
348-366, where the histories ore listed for Qum, Iffahfln, KflAfln, F&rs, yurasin, Kirmfln, JabAristAn, 
Gildn, SIstAn, and Huzistfln. Sec also: 

j*/ jjjjb jr.J* j j jrJJt jrjh . ivu/ut* 1 oU/" jv.jb < JU/ ^jjj oU J» .u-l 

(a new edition of * IT*rT »ul^- * jljAijly Objjj ul—yUt r-tf'l 1 y*/ jr-til jr jyt* — ITT’* 
the same work by Dorn, above), ^J\ x* _ \^,»i i /\xxt 0t*-‘ 1 Jili. JT £jjb »(A- »4 3 °) j? Sy* 

- ril f/irrr ^ jjjb /U _ nir/irt \ i jUlf j^b t(jLiiT J*-) 

.\\r»hr\r iAjr C {jl1 ^ 

1 SalmBn-i Sflwagf, the poet laureate of the Gal&yirs, is a case in view. He died in 778/1376. On him see 
Browne, LHP, III, 260 ff.: and ‘AzzAwI, Tdrijf, II, 151-2 and passim. The latter scholar has used Sflwagf 
very effectively in his sections on early Gal&ytr history. Other poets include Ibn-i Yamln, ‘Ubaid-i Zfl.ka.nl, 
and ywAJft Kirmflnl. On them see Browne, LHP, III, 211-57. 

• Written in 828/1424-25, and based partially in a work of the same title by Ni? 4 m ad-DIn Slim! done 
about a quarter of a century before. 

’ Ibn ‘Arabfl&h was a native of Damascus, studied at Samarqand, and died in Cairo, 854/1450. 
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critical and personal narrative. Both works taken together, however, furnish us with a fairly 
complete picture of Timfir’s exploits. On the Timurid period and the relations between the 
TlmGrids and their western possessions in Iran, very important information can be gathered 
from the works of such celebrated historians as Hafi?-i Abru, ‘Abd ar-Razzaq Samarqandi, 
Mu'in Isfaziri, and Fa$ihi-yi HwSfi 1 2 , 

The fifteenth century as a whole has also been fortunate in having two well-known historians, 
Mirfyw&nd and y wfindamlr, whose Rautfat as-Sa/d and Habib as-Siyar respectively are indispen¬ 
sable for a proper understanding of the period just before the emergence of the $afawids*. Un¬ 
fortunately very little space is devoted by these two writers to the Turkman dynasties whose 
history is so vital for a correct evaluation of this century. However, chronicles on the Qara- 
qoyunlu and Aq-qoyunlu dynasties arc not lacking, and recently an important work on the 
later history of the Aq-qoyunlus, namely Ibn Ruzbihin yungi’s Tdrifr-i 1 dlam-drd-yi ‘Amini, 
has been made available 3 . Work was completed on another Aq-qoyunlu chronicle, the Tdrifr-i 
Diydrbakriya, which deals with the era of Uzun Hasan 4 . The sections on the Qara-qoyunlu 
preserved in the Arabic MS. at-Tdrifr al-Ciyati contribute very valuable material of a contem¬ 
porary nature which still has to be assessed and evaluated by comparison with other available 
sources*. 

Mention should be made of later chronicles which appeared during the Safawid period itself 
but which contain very valuable information and significant data on the fifteenth century. 
Among these are Hasan-i Rumlfl’s Ahsan at-t aw drill, GaffSri’s Tdrifr-i gahdn-drd, and Iskandar 
MunSi's Tdrifr-i 'dlam-drd-yi 'Abbdsi - to mention only three of such chronicles*. 

These dozen or so works written within a century of each other provide rich historical material 
for the period under study. They should however be supplemented by many other works of a 
biographical nature - works that deal solely with the lives of poets and literary figures, of 
mystics and $«/* leaders, of saints and holy men, and other such tezkeres without which the 


1 Abrfl completed Zubdat at-tawdrilj in 829/1426, (see also Felix Tauer, Cinq opuscules de tfdfif-i 

Abru, concemanl Thistoire de VIran au temps de Tamerlan, Prague, 1959); Samarqandl's Mafia' as-Sa'dain 
covers the period between the last Mongol llb&nid ruler AbQ Sa'Id and the death of Aba Sa'Id the TlmOrid 
(in 873/1468-69); Isfazfiri’s RaufSt al-gannat on the history of Herat is carried down to the year 875/1470-71; 
the Mugmal-i Fafifr I (till 854/1442) is a very useful summary. 

* Rautfat af-fafU of M[rewind brings the narrative down to 873/1468-69 (end of Book VI). Book VII 
(written probably by (Jwiindanilr) covers the liistory of M&warfi'annahr till 912/1506-7. A continuation of 
this work by Hif& Qulf-^dn HidAyat (entitled Rawfat af-fa/S-yi Ndfirl in 3 volumes) carries the narrative 
on to the mid-igth century. HioAyat’s views on the coming of the §afawids (at the beginning of his conti¬ 
nuation) are noncritical. Hwindiimlr's Habib as-siyar was written in 929/1523 and, althongh unimaginative, 
still it contains the full traditional account on the rise of the $afawids. 

* Edited by V. Minorsky under the title Persia in A.D. 1478-1490, in an English summary translation, 
(published by the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, Luzac, 1957). The original Persian 
text is being prepared for publication by Mr. John E. Woods (who is also finishing his Ph. D. thesis at Prince¬ 
ton University on the Aq-qoyunlu Turkmans). 

* Tdrifr-i Diydrbahriya edited by Faruk SOmer of Ankara University and Necati Lugal, Ankara. 

2 vols. 1962-64. 

* On at-Tariff al-Ciydfi by 'Abd Allah ibn Fatb Allah al-Bagd&dt, see now M. Schmidt-Dumont, Turh- 
menische Herrschsr des 1 3. J ahrhunderts in Persien und Mesopotamien nach dem TSri ft al-CtySfi, in press 
(according to a personal communication from Dr. H. R. Roomer, Freiburg im Br.), July 1970. 

* RQmlO’s Afrsan at-tawSrih is a §afawid history from 900-986/1494-1578, edited and translated by 
C. N. Seddon, v. I, text, (Baroda 1931) and v. II, translation (Baroda 1934). Iskandar MunSi’s Tdrifr-i 
'Slam-irS-yi 'Abbdsi was written in 1026/1616 for Sih 'AbbSLs, while Gafliri's Tdrifr-i gahdn-drd was com¬ 
pleted in 972/1564, An invaluable list and analysis of §afawid and other chronicles is given by M. B. Dickson 
in Appendix II, “Sources and Bibliography" (pp. xlv-lxiii) of his Shdh Jahmdsb and the Uzbeks : The Duel 
for KhurBsSn with 'Ubayd KhSn, 930-94611334-1540, (Princeton University, Ph. D. thesis. May, 1958). 
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cultural, intellectual, and religious aspects of this history cannot be properly studied or appre¬ 
ciated. These have been a primary and invaluable source for our work as will be seen in future 
chapters 1 . 

So far mention has been made of works composed in the area and mainly in Persian, the 
literary language of the entire region under consideration. Reference however should be made 
to the equally important writings in Turkish in the Ottoman Empire. ‘A&i(q-p£&£-z&d£ is an 
important contemporary source', while Munaggim-baSI's original Arabic work, the Garni' ad- 
duwal, uses material not available from other sources'. 

From the eastern part of our region, works in Cagatay Turkish become gradually more 
important towards the end of the period. Mir 'Ali-Sir Nawa’i's A/ atari's an-Nafa' is*, and Babur’s 
Memoirs * are two works in question. The literature produced in yurasln and Mawara’annahr, 
although of less importance for our immediate purposes, throws very useful light on the reactions 
in Central Asia to the rise of the §afawid state in Iran. Equally important are the works done 
in MamlQk Egypt during the fifteenth century by such notable figures as al-Maqrizi, Ibn 
Tagri-birdi, and as-SaMwi, to mention only three of them*. The skmmj reaction to the rise 
of St'ism in Iran is perhaps best exemplified in their works. 

Other indigenous material of great significance for the period as a whole is the so-called 
munSiy&ni literature, i. e., the extensive correspondence between the various courts and rulers. 
The Mukatabat-i RaSidi of the great Mongol minister Raiid ad-Din Fadl Allah 7 , and the later 


1 For a partial list of the most important tesheres see the section entitled: j jl 

in the introduction to v. I of RijA Qull-hfin HidAyat’b Magma' al-fufafti’, edited by M. Mu^afpA 
(1334/1956). See also the section on $ff (imdnti) biographical works in Muiisin al-AmIn, A"yin ai-Si'a, 
v. I, pt. a. pp. 117-1*7. 

1 Bom in 803/1400. and died sometime after 889/1484, ASiq-p&£A-zAd£’s Tawirlfr-i Al-i Osmin was first 
edited by ‘AlI Bey, Istanbul 1332/1913-14. A German edition appeared in Leipzig in 1929: Diealtosmani- 
scht Chronih .... ed. by Friedrich Giesk. A more recent Turkish edition by C. N. Atsiz appeared in Osmanli 
TartMeri, I. (Istanbul 1949). On the author see ‘"Ashik-pAshA-zAde", a short entry by Taeschner in El, 
new edition. 

• Munaggim-bAAI, Ahmad ibn Luff Allflh, died on 29 RamadAn 1113/27 February 1702 in Mecca. A 
Turkish translation of his Garni' ad-duwal appeared under the title $abi‘if al-afrbir (3 volumes, Istanbul 
1285/1868). It was done by the poet Nedim Ahmed Efendi in the iBth century (on Nedim see Sami Fra- 
schery, QimOs al-a'ldm, VI, 4571). The original work of Munaggim-bAil has not yet been published in 
its entirety. V. Minorsky has edited sections of it in his Studies in Caucasian History (1953), tnd A 
History of Sharvin . . . (1958). See the introductions to these two monographs for a discussion of Munag- 
gim-bAAI's MSS. For a description of the five MSS. of Gimi' ad-duwal available in Istanbul, see A. Dietrich 
in Oritntalia, XXVII, n. a., pt. 3 (1958), 262-68. 

4 Composed in Cagatay Turkish in 896/1490-91. Two 16th century Persian translations of this work (by 
Fahrl Hirfttl and Hakim SAh Muhammad Qazwlnl) were published in one volume (Tehran, 1323/1945) by 
‘All Asgar Hikmat. For details on these translations and other MSS. see introduction to this publication. 

4 The narrative of the Memoirs, better known as the Bibur-nima, extends to the year 936/1529-30. 

4 The leading Egyptian writers of the 15th century and their major works are: a) al-MaqrtzI (d. 846/ 
1442), al-Mawi‘if w al-I'tibir fl gikr al-bifaf w al-ifir, and as-SulM li-ma'ri/at duwal al-mulQh ; b) Ibn Ragar 
al-'AsqalAnl (d. 853/1449), ad-Durar al-bimina; c) al-'Ain! (d. 855/1451), ‘Iqd al-gumin; d) Ibn Tagri-birdi 
(d. 875/1470), an-NugQm ai-sihira, al-Manhal a$-$ifl, and gfauiidii ad-duhUr ; e) as-SahAwI (d. 903/1497), 
at-Tibr al-masbah fl gail as-Sulak, and a 4 -I?au' al-limi’ li-ahl al-qarn at-tisi '; f) as-Suyfit* (d- 911/1505), 
Rusn al-muftidara, and TirlH al-lfula/i ; g) Ibn I yds (d. 931/1524), Badi'i' as-suhUr. For a comprehensive 
discussion of these writers and their works see Muhammad Mu?taffi ZiyAda, al-Mu'arrifrQn fl Mifr fl al- 
qarn ai-b&mts-'aSar, (and edition, Cairo 1954). 

’ Edited by Muhammad Sap!' (Lahore 1947); but see R. Levy's sharp criticism of the historical woith 
of these mukitabit in "The Letters of Rashid al-DIn Fadl AllAh”, JRAS (1946), 74-78. Levy believes the 
letters are of Indian provenance. Z. V. Togan, however, thinks these letters to be significant. See his article 
mentioned in p. 15, note 5. In "notes" received (July, 1970) from Professor H. R. Roemer of Freiburg Uni- 
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collections known as the MunSa’St-i Sola fin of Feridfln Bey 1 are two very important sources 
for this period. Unfortunately the greater part of this correspondence is still not available for 
the scholar in printed form*. Of special importance in this respect is the chancery correspon¬ 
dence preserving the firmans, soy&rgSls, etc., of the ruling dynasties of this period*. 

These are the indigenous sources indispensable for a proper understanding of the political 
and cultural history of IrSn, Iraq, and Anatolia during the 250 years - and the list is by no 
means exhaustive. There is in addition, however, a mass of foreign sources that deal with the 
area in a somewhat second-hand fashion, i. e„ the European travelers and adventurers 
who visited the area or passed through it, then returned home to write accounts of their exploits. 
In many cases, the accounts written bore no direct relation to the state of affairs; and there 
is no doubt that the misconceptions propagated by these ill-informed travelers did not conduce 
very much to the desired rapproachement on the international level between Ir&n and some 
of the Western powers. There is no doubt that this travel literature is important. Its importance, 
however, should not be too exaggerated and should be kept in secondary position after the 
native sources. At best it can only serve as corroborative evidence 4 . 


vorsity, he draws attention to I. P. Petrushevsky's refutation of Levy’s views on MuhStabSI-i Ralidf 
in "K woprosu o podlinnosti percpiski RaAId ad-dlna", Westnih Leningradshowo Universilata, 1948, No. 9. 

1 Afumad Feridfln Bey’s Mania'St, compiled in 983/1574-75, were published in two volumes. Istanbul. 
1174/1858. According to V. Minorsky (El, first edition, s. v. "Uzfln Hasan”), the letters are "very valuable 
documents and of undoubted authenticity". Cf. MUkrimin Halil’s jJu OjJuyt > n { ^ J i\ £jjU iijy 

^ - v. 14, pts, 1-6 (Istanbul, 1340/1921) pp. 37-46, 95-104, 216, and 226, where he examines a few 

early letters of the Munia’St dealing with the period of OrbAn and points out the tahrif in them. 

1 Since this was written, a volume of muniiySn6 material has appeared, edited by ’Abd al-Husain 
NawAT, under the title: 

(ww/wt \ yiij **-j tuij-r) »U U jj*-l jl _ 01/1 Ja jU oUlSly jLJ 

The sources for this handsome volume are: (a) Munia’At-i Haidar Ev-ogli, (b) Mun&a’At-i Feridfln Bey 
(see n. 1 above), (c) Three MSS. at the Bibl. Nationale, Paris, and (d) MunSa’At - yw&ga SihAb ad-Din 
'Abd AllAh MarvArid also of the Bibl. Nationale. See introduction to this work, p. 23. More recently, D. 
SAbitiyAn published a work on mutiiiydni literature entitled: 1 j\ itjjjLt Ijjs jUolJj jbJ 

(ms/irir 

The author (and compiler) appears to be primarily interested in tho style (soAA) of such diplomatic cor¬ 
respondence. 

'See for example the important contribution by Heribert Bussh: Unlersuchungen rum islamischen 
Kantleiwesen (an Hand Tuikmenischer und Safawidischer Urkunden), Cairo 1959, (Abhandlungen des 
Deutschen Arch&ologischen Institute Kairo, Islamische Reihe, Band 1). 

'On travel literature: In addition to the early travellers, Marco Polo, de Clavijo, Afanasy Nikitin. 
Schiltberger, Bertrandon de la BroquiAre, and others later travellers such as Pietro della Valle (1586-1653), 
Tavernier (1605-1689), and Chardin (1643-1713) are useful. Of special importance for our period is Giosofat 
Barbara (d. 1494), Travels to Tana and Persia (Hakluyt, 1st scr., No. 49, 1873). This volume also contains 
A Narrative of Italian Travels tn Persia in the i$th and i(>th Centuries. For bibliographical information on 
travel literature during this period sec Raphael du Mans (1613-1696), Estat de la Perse en 1660, (cd. Ch. 
Scheffer, Paris 1890), and A. Gabriel, Die Erforschung Persians ; die Eniwicklung der abendldndischen Kennt- 
nis der Geographie Persians, (Wien 1952), especially section 1, "Die VerlAufer”, Chapters 4, 5, and 6, p. 32 S. 
on Marco Polo, the TtmQrid period and the Venetian envoys. In talking about travel literature one must 
not forget the Muslim travellers such as Ibn Battflfa ( Riftla ), and Ibn Fadl AllAh al-’Umart (MasSlih al- 
abfdr - only sections of this encyclopedic work have been published to date), whose works are of primary 
importance for Anatolian history at this period. For an example of the slavish and utterly unjustifiable 
dependence on such secondary sources as the European travellers, try to read S. N. Fisher, The Foreign 
Relations of Turkey, 3481-35/2, (Un, of Illinois Press, Urbana, 1948), Chapter VII, “War with Persia and 
the Suppression of Heresy, 1500-1511”, p. 90 ff. 
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There is however another type of European material during this period which does deserve 
more attention. These are the various relazioni of the Venetian ambassadors and consuls in 
the area, chiefly those of the Bailo in Istanbul. The collections of Eugenio Alberi are very 
useful in this regard*. 

Of this type of literature, and in fact sometimes considerably more important, are the Diarii 
of Marino Sanuto the Younger who most painstakingly put down in 58 volumes of minutely 
written diaries the happenings of the world drawn from the deliberations of the Venetian 
Senate*. He often supplemented the "official" stories with attempts at getting information 
on his own. Sanuto's diaries often read like a detailed Ottoman history book in view of the 
close ties between his country and the Ottoman Empire during the 36 year span of the diaries 
(between 1498 and 1534). These diaries have not yet been fully utilized in secondary works 3 . 

In modem scholarship, the period under study does not lack its native historians. No attempt 
shall be made at exhaustiveness, but the works of the Persian scholars ’Abbas IqbAl, Muham¬ 
mad QazwInI, and Ahmad KasrawT; the Iraqi scholar ‘Abbas al-‘A2zAwI; and the Turkish 
doyen of scholars Mehmed Fuad KoprOlD, are examples of scholarship that equals if it does 
not surpass that of their fellow orientalists 4 . Some of the researches of these scholars have 
unfortunately been neglected. 

1 Eugenio Alberi (1800-1878), ed., Relationi degli ambasciatori Veneti al Senato, 15 volumes: ser. 1 . v. 
1-6; ser. II, v. 1-5: ser. Ill, v. 1-3, “Relazioni degli stati Ottomani”; and Appendicc. See also the docu¬ 
ments in Guglielmo Berchet (1833-1913), La repubblica di Venezia el la Persia, (Torino 1865). 

* Marino Sanuto (1466-1535), / diarii di Marino Sanuto, . . . pubblicati per cura di R. Fulin, F. Ste- 
fani, N. Barozzi, G. Berchet, (and) M. Allegri, (Venezia 1879-1903). 58 volumes, plus a very useful 
“Prefazione” done after the work had been published in 1903 by Berchet. 

* See. however, an article by Fr. Babinger, “Marino Sanuto's Tagebiicher als Quelle zur Geschichtc 
der Safawijja". in T. W. Arnold and R. A. Nicholson, A Volume of Oriental Studies Presented to Edward 
G. Browne .... (Cambridge, 1922) pp. 28-50. I have used the Diarii as a major source in an unpublished 
paper on the early period of Sah JahmAsb. 

* 'Abbas IqbAl's TBrih-i Mu/affal-i Irdn, though intended for use primarily as a college textbook, still, 
for its size, it is a very useful secondary source for the period between the Mongols and TlmOr. Its treatment 
of the post-Mongol dynasties in Irftn is comprehensive and balanced. (It is rather unfortunate that IqbAl 
did not live to complete his work. Only Volume I is extant, and has recently been reprinted. IqbAl's 
articles in the old Persian journal Yadigdr are of special importance. 

Muhammad QazwInI’s Ydd-dB!thd, recently published in several volumes, were found to be useful 
on specific points. Ahmad KasrawI (Tabrlzl), to quote V. Minorsky, "... possessed the Bpirit of a true 
historian. He was accurate in detail and clear in presentation. Among his accomplishments was a good 
knowledge of Arabic and Armenian." Studies in Caucasian History, p. 3, n. 1. KasrawI was assassinated 
in Tehran on December 20, 1945. under very suspicious circumstances. M. K. AzAda in his Cird Kasrawi-rB 
kuStand? (Tehran 1325/1947). lists as many as 72 published works by KasrawI in Persian, and 4 in Arabic. 
For a more detailed list of KasrawI’s works, showing place of publication, editions, and pages, see B&nb&b& 
MuSAr, Mu allifin-i kutub-i Cdpt-yi Fdrsl va 'Arabt, (Tehran 1340/1962), v. I, cols. 437-446: and for Kas- 
rawTs articles (some of which later appeared in book form) see Irag AfSAr, Fihrist-i maqBlBt-i Fdrsi or 
Index Iranicus, Tehran, 1340/1962), Index, s. v. “KasrawI, Sayyid Ahmad (KasrfiT)". ’Abbas al-'AzzAwI’s 
Tdrifi al-Irdq bain ifitildlain, in several volumes, is an important secondary source for this period. Although 
the author avoids making value judgements, his often verbatim quotations from the original authorities 
- often not easily accessible otherwise - makes his work all the more useful. His quotations from the 15th 
century MS. at-TBrlfr al-Giydti are of particular importance for our purposes. The three volumes used for this 
work carry the following subtitles: v. 1, The Mongol government, 656-738/1258-1338; v. 2, the Galdyir government, 
739-814/1338-1411; v, 3, the Turkman governments, 814-941/1411-1534. These three volumes were published 
in Bagdad, 1935-39. A very good and comprehensive work of a bio-bibliographical nature by al-’AzzAwI is his 
at-To'rifbil-mu'arrihln.v. I: The Mongol and Turkman period, 601-941/1204-1534, (Bagdad 1376/1957). The 
work includes very useful information on most of the Arabic, Persian, and Turkish authorities foi our period. 

M. F. KOprOlO's articles in the early volumes of TQrhiyat Mecmuass are very important for Anatolian 
history of this period. Ghulam Sarwar's work on Sfih Ismft'Tl Is another example of sound oriental scholarship. 
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Among the Western scholars, Edward Granville Browne was a pioneer in the field of Persian 
studies. His Literary History of Persia in four volumes shall remain for a long time a standard 
work in spite of its many shortcomings 1 . E. J. W. Gibb’s eight volumes on the history of Otto¬ 
man poetry is less useful for our purposes but it is very valuable for the Ottoman side of the 
picture*. 

However, Vladimir Minorsky's work on the latter part of this period, i. e. on Turkmin 
history, stands out by itself as the most accomplished treatment of Iranian history during the 
fifteenth century. His articles in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 
of the University of London are a treasure of the most useful and scholarly information on 
Turkmin affairs*. 

Among the German writers, the works of Hinz, Babinger, Caskel, Spuler, and Rohmer 
are of great importance in tackling specific problems of the period*. They are done in the best 
tradition of German scholarship. The French Jean Aubin, Henri Corbin, and Claude Cahen 
have dealt with specific problems and edited several valuable manuscripts on this field*. 
Finally Vladimir Barthold’s work on Central Asia is of great value to the understanding 
of post-Timflrid times*. 

In spite of this tremendous wealth of material at our disposal one cannot refrain from saying 
that much still lies locked up in manuscript collections both in the area and outside. Until 
this material is brought out, critically edited and studied, our information on post-Mongol 
pre-$afawid IrSn will remain incomplete. 

1 Volume III deals with the history of Persian literature "under Tartar dominion" from A. D. 1265 to 
1502; volume IV is on "modem times" from 1500 to 1924. Attention should be drawn to an often neglected 
chapter in Browne’s volume IV, namely Chapter 8, "The Orthodox ShT*a faith and its exponents, the mujta- 
hids and mullAs”, pp. 353-411. which contains a cogent, though not very interpretative, summary of Twelver 
fl'ism, as well as useful references to the better known fl’i works. 

* In particular Volumes I and II, which cover the period from the origins to 1520 (the end of Sult&n 
Selim's reign). 

• V. Minorsky’s so-called "Turkmenica” articles are listed in BSOAS, XVI (1954), 2 7 l - Four more are 
mentioned in the "Foreword” to Minorsky's Persia in A.D. 1478-1400, p. vii, which "small book completes 
the dozen". See also his "Lcs Etudes historiques ct gcographiques sur la Perse”, in Acta Orient alia, 10 (1932), 
278-83; 16 (1938). 49-5 8 : 21 (1950-53), 108-123; and 22 (1957). 105-117 - these being the published forms 
of four papers read at the 18th, 19th, 21st. and 23rd Orientalist congresses held in Leyden, Rome, Paris, 
and Cambridge (England) respectively. 

4 One needs to refer, in this general context, first to Bcrthold Spuler's Die Mongolen in Iran: Politih, 
Verwaltung utid Kultur tier Ilchanreit, 1320-1 igo, 2nd edition, Berlin, 1955, and particularly to the extensive 
bibliography (pp. 465-502) which, among other things, lists the Persian, Syriac. Armenian, Georgian, 
Mongolian, Chaghatay, Greek, Arabic, Chinese, Spanish, Portuguese, Russian, and Hebrew source materials; 
and secondly to Walter Hinz's pioneer work, Irons Aufstieg rum Nationalstaat im fiinftehnten Jahrhundert, 
Berlin and Leipzig 1936. (On the problems involved in Hinz'b approach to §alavid history see Minorsky’s 
comprehensive review of the work in BSOAS, IX (1937-9), 239-43; and Bausani's comment in Persia Iteh- 
giosa, 410.) 

4 French scholarship appears to be concentrated on the religious-mystical and social-economic aspects 
of the history of this period. In addition to the three scholars mentioned in tho text above recognition ought 
also to be made to the recent work on the Naq&bandl Order by the late M. Mol£. Sec lor example his "NaqS- 
bandty&t” in Farhang-i Irin-zamin, VI (1337/1959), 273 0 . 

4 In this general survey reference needs to be made here to Four Studies on the History of Central Asia by 
Barthold translated from the Russian by V. and T. Minorsky: v. I (a) A Short History of Turkestan, 
and (b) History of Semircchye; v. II. Ulughbeg; and v. III. Mir 'All-Shir. One cannot begin to write on 
the importance of Barthold's work for Central Asian and, indirectly, for Iranian medieval studies. For 
other Russian/Soviet scholarship on the $afawid period, M. B. Dickson lists the following names: Petru- 
shevskiy, Miklukho-Maklay, Gordlevskiy, Alizade, Arunova, Arutyunyan, Ashrafyan, Efbndihv, 
Fil'roze, Papazyan, Revsner. and Shakhmalisv. See his "The Fall of the $afavl Dynasty", a review 
article of Laurence Lockhart's book of the same title, JAOS, 82 (1962), 503-17. 
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51 ‘ISM UNDER THE MONGOLS 

The religious situation in the Muslim world under the Mongols has not yet been investigated 
in its entirety 1 . The Mongol yins remained for a long time uncommitted in religious matters, 
and there are indications that they toyed with various religious ideas representing Muslim, 
Christian (Nestorian), and Jewish affiliations. To these should be added the prior religious 
beliefs of the Mongols in Central Asia - mainly those beliefs deriving from shamanist tradition 
among the Mongol tribes that moved westwards under Gingiz-foSn and later Mongol warrior 
leaders. 

Before any general statements could be made about this subject, and before arriving at 
any definite conclusions, the whole question of religion under the Mongols and their final ac¬ 
ceptance of Islam has to be thoroughly investigated. Only two aspects of this immensely com¬ 
plicated topic will be dealt with in this and the next chapters: one, dealing with certain Muslim 
scholars who represented "high Islam” during the early Mongol period, and the temporary 
triumph of i{nd‘aSarl Si'ism; and the second, discussing the rise and early history of one of 
the leading $ufi orders during the same period at the level of "folk Islam”. 


1 A preliminary attempt to examine the religious question under the Mongols was made by ManQ dihr 
MurtazawI in two articles: , jl y l OIjLAjI ji ■ -1 which appeared in NaSriya-yi D&nilhada-yi 

Adabtydt, Tabriz. X ( 1337 / 1959 ). No. i, pp. 17-80; and ,j| y | jUUJL .1 x+e jj jx SJUL j 4 which 

appeared in the same bulletin, XI (1338/1960), No. 2, pp. 160-184. talking about the “inclination of 
G&z&n towards Sl'ism" (p. 45 (I.) and the "Sl'ism of Sult&n Muhammad Hudabanda" (p. 48 ff,), Murta- 
jpAWl uses H 4 fi$-i AbrQ's \f agma ' aftaui&rllf (MS., Malik Library, Tehran) in what appears to be a special 
fafi on Sl'ism during the Ilfy&nid period. (AbrQ's work is called Magma" at-tawirlj) as-Sulfdni by Faptbt of 
yw&f, and it was concluded in 829-30/1426-27. See Browne, LHP, III, 425, and Rieu. Peri. Cat., p. 422a. 
According to Magdlis al-Mu'minln, 8th maglis, AbrO was Sjfi'I. See reference in the former of the two articles 
by MurtazawI, p. 70). Another related article by Murta?awI is: ,jUUi,! Jjji j » which appeared 

in the same journal, IX (1336/1958), pp. 297-337. Muta;awI has since republished all this and additional 
material in book form which appeared under the title: _ _ Ji^mj _ v-aI* Js) Ob I OUUXI Ijb js 

(*.L»U j jli- (Tehran, 1341/1963). Mu^tafi Jaha Badr discusses one aspect of the religious problems 
during the llb&nid period in his f'iUVtj -H 6l/l 4 »" (Cairo. Dflr al-Fikr al-'Arabl, n. d.), namely 
that of the attempts by the West to win over the Mongol J 4 «s to Christianity. Both the discussion and the 
bibliography (pp. 127-130) are most inadequate. The internal picture in Irftn at the time is wholly disre¬ 
garded. 

Reference should now be mode to Chapter 7, "Religion under the Mongols” (in The Cambridge History oj 
Iran, Volume 5. The SaljOq and Mongol Periods, ed. by J. A. Boyle, Cambridge, 1968) contributed by A. 
Baosani, Professor of Persian in the Oriental Institute, University of Naples, pp. 538-549. With statements 
like, “The trend towards Sht'ism in many circles was due above all to mysticism, which at this time revealed 
many interesting Shi*! features” (p. 545); and "In any case, SQfism with a Shl'I tinge remains the most 
important feature in Iran at this time, especially in view of later developments” (p. 547). Bausani has lent 
weight to the argument developed in this chapter. Bausani’s earlier work, Persia Religtosa : da Zaratustra 
a Bahi'u'IIdh (Milan, 1959) is a milestone in its genre. 
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One way in which certain aspects of the religious picture during the Mongol period can be 
profitably understood is to take certain well-known religious thinkers of the time and examine 
some of their pertinent works. The representative writers treated in this section are perhaps the 
most celebrated and, in some cases, the most highly controversial figures in the religious life 
of the Muslim world during the early part of the period under consideration. Their choice, as 
will presently appear, is not altogether arbitrary 1 . 

One of these scholars, al-Hasan ibn Yusuf ibn al-Mufahhar al-Hilli (d. 726/1324-25), whose 
work has already been referred to in connection with the introduction of ifnS'atari Sfism in 
Irfin by 5 §h Ismi'il*, was the most influential Sl'i divine of his time and had great influence 
at the Mongol court of Sulfin Ulgaitu yudabanda. 

Another, Na$ir ad-Din Tfisi (d. 672/1273), is perhaps better known as an astronomer and 
ethical philosopher rather than as a religious thinker 3 , yet he commanded such an important 
stature at the Mongol court in Bagdad and was so intimately involved with the destruction of 
IsmS'Qi power at Alamut that a look into some of his religious views will shed much light on 
the religious question during the early Mongol period. Jilsi’s apparently hesitant position 
between the ismd'ili (sevener) and the Unci'atari (twelver) persuasion of Si'ism makes him all 
the more significant for our purposes. 

On the other hand, a consideration of some of the writings of Ibn Taimiya (d. 728/1327) - 
perhaps the most controversial Muslim thinker of the later Middle Ages - will serve to place 
the ideas of his younger Sl'i contemporaries (Tfisi and Ibn al-Mufahhar) in better perspective. 
For Ibn Taimlya’s incessant attacks against the i^nd'atari views of Ibn al-Mufahhar and 
Tfisi, the ismd’iti activity of the remnants of the Alamfit enclave, and the extreme (gtdM} 
excesses of the Nu$airi sect of Syria, reveal some of the most burning issues in the Muslim 
world at the end of the thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth centuries. 

As a traditional “neutralist" living in tranquil seclusion between SirSz and Tabriz, Q&di 
NS$ir ad-Din al-Baidfiwi (d. 685/1286) will serve as an example of the apparent heedlessness 
of sunni orthodoxy to the strong, and often violently conceived and executed, heterodox 
movements that were in the air. As a Sifi’I jurist, Baidawi wrote what is still considered one 
of the best and most authoritative commentaries on the Qur’ 4 n in the sunni orthodox tradition. 

The four eminent scholars lived in the three or four most important centers of the Muslim 
world during this period 4 . Tfisi was in Bagdad and later at Mar&ga in Adarbaigfin where the 
famous observatory was constructed with Mongol funds to help him with his astronomical 
studies (and perhaps to reward him for his services in assisting Hulagu to capture the Ismfi'fil 

1 For a list of the names of 31 * ulamS under the high Ilb&nid period, see the letter sent by Ra&Id ad-DIn 
Fadl A 114 h to his son Amir 'All, governor of Bagdad, specifying government "subsidies" (in the form of 
currency, clothing, and beasts of burden) to be granted to each of them. The letter, as well as the representa¬ 
tive 'ulam 3 listed in it. is worthy of a special study which should throw very useful light on the religious 
activity during the Mongol period. Among those listed: Qufb ad-DIn SlrAzI, BaidAwf, 'Adu<J ad-DIn Igl and 
his brother, a son of Na$Ir ad-DIn JOjI, and Ibn al-Mufahhar al-Billl. Mukitabit-i PaSldt, letter No. 19, 
pp. 56-69. 

* Sec Chapter I, p. 6 above. 

* The reference here is to TOsl's work on astronomy, the Zig-i llfr&nl and to his Affl&q-i NSfirf (which 
has been better known in DawwAnl'B recension the A frUlq-i GalSli made for UzOn Hasan Aq-qoyunlu; trans¬ 
lated by W. T. Thompson as the Practical Philosophy of the Muhammedan People, London 1839). A trans¬ 
lation of Tdal's Afxldq, under the title The Nasirean Ethics, done by G. M. Wickkns of Toronto University, 
is now available in English (London 1964). 

4 Two other scholars have been considered in this chapter since their work bears close relation to the 
material discussed. These are the 15th century leading Sunni author Fa<JI Allah ibn ROzbih&n yungl, and 
the i6th-i7th great tini'atari Sl'I biographer and polemist Qa<J ! NQr Allah SQitarl. Facts on their lives 
and works will be mentioned below, p. 30 ff. 


8 Maixaoul 
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fortress of Alamut and the 'Abb&sid capital of Bagd&d). Ibn al-Mutahhar, whose nisba al- 
Hilli indicates an origin at the Si’i holy places in southern Iraq, spent his active life between 
Bagdad and the Mongol capital of Sult&niya 1 in ‘Iraq-i ‘Agam. Ibn Taimiya was at Damascus 
all his life except for one or two short trips to Cairo where he was to answer charges made 
against him to the Mamluk Sultan and the central government. Qatfi al-Baid&wi, as was stated 
above, lived between SirSz and Tabriz - his birthplace al-Bai<j 5 . being south of Siraz. 

These four religious thinkers knew much about each other and about what each one did or 
was doing. They often corresponded 1 ; they were contemporaries living within a generation or 
two of each other. Some of their works in which they discussed many of the burning questions of 
the time, and in which each one of them was interested, will be reviewed in the course of this 
chapter. A comparative study of them will help give a clearer picture of the religious questions 
at the beginning of our period. 

i. Nafir ad-Din Jusi 

Among Tusi's lesser known works is a short treatise on im&ma*, in which he undertakes "to 
write a short essay on the definition ( ma'rifa) of the third pillar of the u$iil of religion namely 
a discussion on the imimate of the righteous imams’’*. JQsi’s treatise is in the form of five 

1 Built by ArgQn-h&n and enlarged to become capital by Ulgaitfi. See Minorsky, "Sult&nlya", in El, 
first ed.; Faslfit. Mugmal, 111 , 13-14 (year 704/1304-5); and MIrbw&nd, Rautfat af-fafd, V, 427. Sult&nlya 
was still a capital city under S&h Ism&'fl who spent part of the winter of 912/1506-7 in it. See Saraf-h&n 
BidllsI, Sara/nima, 11 , 126. (However, at the end of the 16th century, BidllsI tells us that the city had 
been destroyed and had nothing except remnants of its walls. Ibid., II, 25.) 

1 On correspondence between Ibn al-Mutahhar and Baid&wl, for example, see Ndma-yi Ddni!wardn-i 
Ndfiri, VIII. 140; Hw&nsSrr, Rawfdl ai-Ganndt, gloss p. 175; and MaglisI, Bthdr al-anwdr, I, 214-15 of 
the introduction. MaglisI (ihid., I, 211) also mentions that Ibn al-Mutahhar read kaldm with TOsT, and the 
latter read fiqh with Ibn al-Mutahhar. 

1 Published under the title Risdla-yi Imdmat as part of a collection of short works by Tflsl, which ap¬ 
peared in 1335/1956 on the occasion of the 7th centenary of the death of the great thinker. Our Risdla is 
No. 302 of Tehran University Publications (lnti&&rilt-i D&ni 9 gfih-i Tihrln), and is edited by Muhammad 
TaqI DAniSpaIOh. The others in the collection are Nos. 296, 298, 300, 301, 302, 304. 307, and 308 of the 
same series. Each work is individually paginated. For MSS. of the Risdla (which is not listed in KanturI 
or Brockklmann) sec the introduction to the present edition, and Muhammad TaqI Mudarris Ra?awI, 
Afiwdl-o-dtdr . . . filsi. Tehran University publications No. 282, (Tehran. 1334/1955). pp. 51 and 198-99. 
Two other works by TOM contain sections on irndma which bear close resemblance to the text of the Risdla 
under discussion. These are: Fufdl-i (Jwdfa-yi fUsi (Tehran University Publications No. 298 - Persian 
and Arabic texts printed side by side), pp. 34-41, section entitled nubuwwat-o-imdmai; and Talrid al- 
'aqd’id (or al-haldm), section 4 "fl n-nubuwwa" and section 5 "fl l-imdma". (For details on T fls I' s Fufill 
and foi various lurUfi on them see Mudarris Ra?awI, ibid.. 249-53. For commentaries, glosses, and super- 
glosses on the Talrid, see GAL, I, 670-72 and Suppl., 1 , 925-27, and Mudarris Ra?awI, ibid., 241-45. The 
best known commentary on TOsl's Tagrid is Ibn al-Mutahhar's Half al-murdd fi !ar(i lagrid al-i'tiqdd, 
(Qumm, 1372/1952); see particularly section 5, pp. 225-250.) 

TOsI wrote chiefly in Persian, but many of his works were translated into Arabic for the benefit of the 
scholars in Iraq. Mudarris Ra?awI (ibid., 260) quotes the following: 

oLiT C —ji tjr- cjUj •Zj'ij J*j) OUJj. jS\ djif I 

jT j Jji,? gi ru jT j| j*J «£iT y Sjj t: *.Cj jjt-* dJjJyj jjJ ^^Uii >1-4»- j\j 1 

.up **j jjM [jj 1 c—’2) ij ji j\ fxi 

(From the introduction to a translation of T 0sI ’ 9 Awfdf al-abdj, done by Rukn ad-DIn Muhammad ibn 
‘All al-Curgfinl/Gurgfinl, a student of Ibn al-Mutahhar al-Hilll, Rukn ad-DIn translated also TOsl's Fufiil, 
Aids al-iqtibds, Afridq, and others.) 

• T 0sI - Eisdla. 13: 

.«ji_^»lU 1 j j»j ^rJl dJlfii £j ij ill»y 
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questions which according to him cover all the aspects relating to the subject of imSma 1 . His 
answers to these questions are very brief and succinct, almost cryptical. The first four questions 
do not interest us much here; the fifth, however, is rather crucial. For it is in the answer to 
“Who is the rightful imam}’’ that a person has to commit himself one way or the other (i. e., 
between the sunni or H'i views), Tusi does this very aptly and syllogistically: “The unanimity 
(igma‘) of the entire people of the world is right; i. e., the ideal is to have universal and total 
unanimity. If they disagree, the right is that upon which the people of Islam by themselves 
are unanimous. If the people of Islam disagree (among themselves), the right is that upon 
which the righteous people (ahl al-haqq) are unanimous. These are they who believe in unity 
or oneness (i. e. tauhid), justice, prophecy, and the imamate on the basis stipulated by reason 
and confirmed by tradition. If you know this you should also know that people have disagreed 
on this matter. Some said that there was no need for the imam at all. Others maintained that 
the people should (among themselves) appoint an imam. And others believed that the appoint¬ 
ment of the imam is a duty from God. Enough has been said to prove the correctness of those 
who hold to the last view, and the error of the others.”* 

Having thus singled out that group among Muslims with whom the right is, Tusi goes on to 
talk specifically about the appointment of the rightful imam. So he says: "They (the Muslim 
community) disagreed on the question of the appointment of the imdm. The last group, which 
believed that the appointment of the imam is a duty from God, have maintained that the 
imdms are twelve certain ones from the family of the Prophet. The others maintained other 
ones each to his own group. You have learned, however, that the truth should be among the 
whole people. Therefore, since those who believe that the appointment of the imdm is not 
obligatory are in error, the truth of the views of the ifttd'aSaris becomes evident.”* 

After establishing in this way the correct position of the Si’i Twelvers regarding the appoint¬ 
ment of the imam, JQsi tackles again very briefly and to the point, another highly controversial 
matter, namely that of the infallibility (i$ma) of the imSm. Certain Muslims, he says, believe 
that ‘ifma is the necessary attribute to the imam, while the rest have denied this. Those who 
maintained it adopted the views of the ifnd'aSaris, and the others adopted other views. It 
has been shown that the truth was with them there (i. e., with the itnd'aSaris regarding the 
appointment of the imam), so it must be with them here (i. e., regarding his 'iftna). Otherwise, 
the umma would be unanimous on error and falsehood 4 . 

In this way Tusi has maintained the views of the H'i Twelvers regarding the appointment 
by God of the imam, as well as the imim's infallibility. He then raises a few questions one of 


Referring to the imdmats as the “third pillar” is difficult to explain. With Sl'Is, imdma is considered second 
only to nubuwwa. The Orthodox schools treat the imdmate as one of the furs'. 

The name of the questioner who had asked Tusi to write the treatise is given as ‘All ibn Nflnifiwar, who 
is curiously further described as “one of the (members of?) Ifyw&n a?-$af&” - an appellation with possible 
Ism&TlI overtones. On the relations between the lljwiLn and the Ism&'Flts see B. Lewis, The Origins of Is- 
md'Uism, 17, 44. 50, and 94. (However, using the words "ilfwdn af-fafd" could be for sag' purposes, riming 
with "4awi al-'ahd wal-wafd"). 

•The questions are reduced to five short interrogative particles: What? Is? Why? How? and Who? 
The full questions arc then expressed roughly as follows: What is the imdm? (i. e. the meaning of the term 
in accordance with usage fur/) and convention). Is the imdm always in existence, or does he exist only 
at certain times? or never? Why should there be an imdm? i. e. the condition that requires his presence. 
How is the imdm ? i. e. the qualities that he should possess. And finally, who is the imdm ? i. e. who should 
be the imdm in the time of the hegemony of Muslim law? JQsI Risdla, 15. 

Translating T^ 3 !’ 3 language is not always an easy matter. Clarity has sometimes to be sacrificed for 
exactness. It is the philosopher who is writing rather than the religious exponent. 

*•* T& 3 I. Risdla, 23. 
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which is of special interest since it touches directly upon the beliefs of the other great sector 
of fff Islam, namely the Seveners (sab'iyun). “If someone says,” Tiisi goes on, "that the Seveners 
too believe that the imdm is appointed by God, and that he does not commit reprehensible 
acts, and therefore they (the Seveners) also should be in the right, ... I reply . . . that the 
Seveners have dissociated themselves from the Muslim community by claiming the eternity 
of bodies (qidam al-agsdm) and other myths. In denying the defection from duty and the com¬ 
mitting of reprehensible acts from the imdm, they do not (specifically) say that the imdm does 
not choose to do such acts, but they say rather that all actions of the imdtn are acts of obe¬ 
dience (i. e. to God) whether these be the telling of falsehoods, despotism, the drinking of wine, 
or adultery. Since their views are manifestly wrong," TGsi concludes, “we have not taken 
them into consideration with the other statements.” 1 

This condemnation of the views of the Seveners is not easy to explain since it has been 
maintained that TfisI did at some time entertain certain Israi'Ui ideas and beliefs*. Some of 
his works were written from an Ism&'ili point of view where he does speak of bdfini and tdhirx 
aspects of knowledge*. The story of how JQsi was for sometime a captive of the IsmS'ilis and 
of how he assisted the Mongols in capturing the Alamfit stronghold is too well-known to deserve 
repeating here 4 . It will be sufficient here to present the judgement of a well-known Tiisi scholar 
who said that his "political attitude was determined by his strong sympathy with the Twelvers, 
which made him ... a leader of the Iranian-Si'a oligarchy on the Mongol side against the 
Caliphate"*. 


1 Ibid ,, 23-24. 

1 TOsI’s celebrated work, A HlHq-t Ndfirl , was written at the request oi Nflfir ad Din Mu^ta&am the go¬ 
vernor of Quhist&n under the Ism&'IU ruler *A 14 ’ ad-DIn Muhammad. In an earlier preface to the work 
fOsI praises his patron; later he withdraws his former praises “of those infidel rulers, and orders the former 
preface to be cancelled". Eth 4 , Cat . of the Persian MSS ., I, No. 2135, cols. 1181-2. On JOsI and the IsmATlIs 
of Quhistftn see also 'Abbas IqbAl, TMfy , 301-2. 

» See for example W. Ivanow, "An Ismailitic work by Na$Ir al-DIn TQ»I”. JR AS (1931), 527-64. See 
also DAniSpaZOh, ,LI. j, 3J J^.1^ j| in Magalla-yi DUnilhada-yi Adabtyat of Tehran Univer¬ 

sity. Ill (1335/1957), No. 4, pp. 82-88, where he quotes T<l 9 l as saying (p. 83): 

, 4 —L if U oi*- c.t- i joT u.t-i wiii* ^11* »l»j —*' ji 

J* ^ oT jj J f\a j. J* JTJ-*’ *L&J .(it-e- P* l> Jl*VJ C—l~ljl jlj 

f. . . jP jjt if 1 U:T ji U^jjl 

4 This incident, however, does not call for E. G. Browne's simple judgement (in LHP , II, 457) that 
TOal was a "double-dyed traitor”; nor, for that matter, Akberry's remark that Na$Ir ad-DIn chose "quis¬ 
ling prosperity” under the Mongols rather than "freedom in exile" which Gal&l ad-DIn RQml preferred I 
See A. J. Arbbrry, Classical Persian Literature , (London 1958), p. 26. 

* R. Strothmann, "al-JOst", El , first ed.; see also his Die Zwilfer Schl ' a , (Leipzig 1926). For a more 
recent summation of Strothmann's views on the subject see his "Schiiten und Charidschiten" in Handbuch 
dtr Orientalistih , VIII/2, (Leiden and KSln 1961), 476-495. Cf. Henri Laoubt, Essai sur ... 6. Taimiya , 
(Cairo 1939). p. 36, where he accepts JQsI as ". . . r6pr6aentant profondement convaincu de la doctrine 
duodecimaine ..." 

‘Abb&s al-'AzzAwI's judgement of TQsI (in his comments about an article on Naflr ad-DIn at-T QsI . written 
by Sulaim&n p&hir in the Journal of the Arabic Language Academy of Damascus, v. 36, pp. 241-47) is 

very sweeping. He says: ^ ^ (^>11 jj-i * 1 ) J J \jii Ol J 

. H Ifwi j Vl J* 4 mJI J*! £* J iJJ ‘Hj-* J 

See his "Ta'Uq 'al& raaq&l Na$tr ad-DIn at-JOsl". in Mag allot al - Magma ' al-'Ilmi aL ' Arabf , v. 37, No. 2, 
(Damascus, April 1962), pp. 207-215. 

‘AzzAwl's compatriot, the Iraqi scholar Mujtafi GawAd, in a recent article attempts to rehabilitate 
JOsI and explain some of the motives in his relations with the Ism&'DIs, the caliphate in Bagd&d, and with 
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Tflsi’s treatise on the unSmate ends with a short reference to the tnahdi, an important aspect 
of iff doctrine: "As to the disappearance (gaiba) of the Twelfth ImSm and the length of its 
duration, it should not be far-fetched among those who believe that God is Almighty and Om¬ 
niscient.” 1 

Giving his short but definite views on three of the most basic tenets of Twelver Sl'ism (i. e., 
the intimate, the infallibility of the imdtn, and Mahdism), Na$ir ad-Din Tus! places himself 
right in the middle of the Und'aiari tradition. On this basis, he may be considered as a major 
link between the older fi't master, his fellow countryman, Muhammad ibn al-Hasan at-Jusi, 
Saifr of-fa'if a (d. 458/1066), and later ff 1 divines 1 . He earned for himself in the long line of 
H'i scholars the title of al-Muhaqqiq *. 

2. Ibn al-Mutahhar, Ibn Taimiya, {fungi and SuStari 

Jflsi’s student and the next scholar to be dealt with in this general view is Ibn al-Mutahhar 
al-Hilll 4 . 

Ibn al-Mutahhar was responsible, perhaps more than any other single person, in perpetrating 
the cause of Twelver Si'ism during the Mongol Ilh&nid times. His life span (648-726/1250- 
1325), covering as it does the last half century of the thirteenth and the first quarter of the 
fourteenth century, almost coincided with the period of Illjinid hegemony in Iran*. 

Hulagu. GawAd stresses Tflsl’s humanitarian outlook and tolerance; however, he died an imdmi. See 
GawAd'b article: ,„Jydl ilttdl .l^-b in Yddndmd-yi (fu/aga Naftr ad-Din 

TOst. v. I, (Tehran 1336/1957). Publications of Tehran University, No. 416, pp. 86-115; (Added t.-p.: 
Le Memorial de Khtvadjah Kassir al-din Toussi, v. I, Conferences ... 27 Mai - 2 Juin. 1956). 

1 Tflsl, Ris&la, 24. 

1 AbO Ga'far Muhammad ibn al-Hasan af-TOsI, Saijf a/-T&‘ifa (d. 458/1066), is known as the author 
of two of the Sri "four books", namely at-Istibfdr and Tahgib al ahM/lm (the other two are: al-Kulainl’s 
al-K&fl and Ibn B&bawayh's Man Id ya/t(turukQ al-faqih). He also wrote the well-known Fihrisl huiub ol- 
Sl'a, ed. A. Sprhnger, Calcutta, 1853 On Muh- ibn ai-Hasan at-T° B I see GAL. I, 512-13, and Muhammad 
at-Tunak&bunl, Qifaf al-'ulamd, (Tehran, n. d.), pp. 414-16. 

' According to his will JOsI was buried in the shrine of the seventh Im&m Mask al-Kftfim. See (-Iwftnda- 
mlr, Habib as-siyar. III, 106: 

4 _ 1 « ^1531 fbj jtfT jljj j[y- ji Ijjl <T »y,jI wWj J«U ^ C-*l jjh— jA f&J >>» 

According to ‘AzzAwI (Tariff, I, 278), the tomb in which TCsI was buried had originally been intended 
for the caliph an-NA$ir. See also the long entry in SoStarl, M again, 328-31, on TOsf, where further reference 
is made to T^sTa burial at the SlT shrine. 

A summary of his AfflOq was commissioned in high $afawid time by S&h $afl (1039-52/1629-42); and a 
short collection of prayers on the Twelve Im&ms (Dawdtdah-i Imdm-i tfw&ga Nafir) is still in manuscript 
form in Ma&had. See Mudarris Ra?awI, AftwOl-o-AtAr, 259 and 317-18. 

4 To give him his full name and some of the titles, he was known as: ^jLr- il JjT , 

(648-726/1250-1325). ,jli ^ y j 

4 Two other famous JVi scholars ought perhaps to be mentioned at this point, one belonging to the same 
period as that of Ibn al-Mutahhar, and the other to the next generation. The former is Ga'far ibn al-Hasan 
al-Hild. "al-Muhaqqiq al-awwal"; on him see above, p. 1, n. 2, and below, p. 28, n. 2. The latter is Muha mm ad 
ibn MakkI al-'Amill, "ai-Sahld al-awwal, al- 'allAma at-tflnl", who was put to death in Damascus in 786/ 
1384; on him see GAL, II, 131, and Suppl., II, 131-2 (Brockblmann gives his death date as 782/1380), 
TunakAbunI, Qifaf ai-'uiamd, 337-42, SoJtarf, M again. 241, and Muhammad Ri<JA Sams ad-DIn, Hay at 
at-Imdm aS-SaMd at-Awwat, (an-Na&af, 1376/1957); and below, p. 66ff. 

In a letter from Raild ad-DIn Fadl Allfth to his son Amir 'All, governor of Bagd&d, Ibn al-Mutahhar is 
listed among 51 ‘ulamd who were to receive bounties from the Mongol court. He is assigned 2,000 dinars, 
a fur cloak, and a horse and saddle. Similar things are given to BaidAwI, Igt, and others. See MukOtabdt-i 
RaHdl, letter No. 19, pp. 56-69. 
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Reference has already been made in the introductory chapter of this work to Ibn al-Mufah- 
har’s Qawa'id al-Isldm, which was the only book on Twelver Si'ism to be found when Sih 
Ism&'il established the new religion in Iran 1 . A work carrying this specific title, however, 
could not be found among the many works of Ibn al-Mutahhar*. 

A comprehensive analysis of Ibn al-Mutahhar’s views and his place in Si'i literature and the 
Si't world in general is best gained from a consideration of two of his most controversial works. 
This will give us a more significant insight into the religious problems involved during the 
early part of the period which we are considering, as well as the repercussions during the high 
fifteenth century. 

The first work, Minhag ai-karama ft ma'rifat al-imdma, was refuted by none other than 
Ibn Taimiya, the great contemporary and bitter opponent of Ibn al-Mutahhar 8 . The second, 
Nahg cd-haqq, was refuted violently by Fadl Allah ibn RCLzbihan $ungi, the great 15th century 
Aq-qoyunlu sunni scholar, whose refutation was in turn later refuted by the equally famous 
SVi author QSdi NQr Allah Suitari during the next century. 

1 See Chapter I, p. 6. 

1 Brockelmann lists two works carrying the title Qawd'id al-Isldm, one by Tzz ad-Dtn as-Sulam! (d. 
661/1262), and the other by an Ib&dl author; GAL, Suppl. I, 767, and Suppl. II, 34Q. al-ytwJnsarl, Rauddt 
al-ganndt, 172. mentions 70-90 works by Ibn al-Mutahhar. It could be that the book in question was known 
by another name, a phenomenon not very uncommon in Muslim books particularly those of a religious 
character, where later commentators would often refer to earlier books by cither shorter or slightly diflercnt 
titles. Among Ibn al-Mutahhar's works is one carrying the title Qawd'id al-afthSm; GAL, II, 211, and Suppl., 
II, 207 (lith. Tehran, 1329/1911), Agft Buzurg, Dari'a, II, 496, and KantOrl, Kalj, 417. Another work has 
the title al-Afthdm ai-Sar'iya 'aid ma 4 hab al-lmdmiya ; GAL, II, 211, and Suppl., II, 208. It is also pos¬ 
sible that ascribing the Qawd'id al-Isldm to Ibn al-Mutahhar was wrong to begin with, and the work may 
very well be by an equally famous iff Twelver scholar and Ibn al-Mutahhar’s own uncle and teacher, Ca’far 
ibn al-Hasan al-Hilil, "al-Mubaqqiq al-Awwal", (d. 676/1277), who is also the author of an important work 
on imdmi law called Sard'i' al-Isldm. (Nagm ad-DIn Ga’far ibn al-Hasan ibn Yahy& ibn SaTd al-Htlll, “al- 
Mubaqqiq al-Awwal", was bom in IJilla in 602/1205, and died in Bagdad in 676/1277. For his works see 
GAL, I. 514-15 and Suppl. I. 711-12. On him see also TunakabunI, Qifaf al-’ulamt1. 364-67, where his 
death is given as 726/1325. See also above Chapter I, p. 1, n. 2. His book the Sard’t' al-Isldm was translated 
by A. Querry as Droit Musulman, Recueil des lois concernant Its musulmans schyites, 2 volumes, (Paris 1871- 
1872); the translator was French Consul in Tabriz, A summary of Sard'i' al-Isldm, under the title of al- 
Mujftafar an-ndfi' J! fiqh al-lmdmiya, was published in Cairo (2nd ed., 1377/1957-58). Indeed, a well-known 
work by Ibn al-Mutahhar, called al-Bdb ul-fiddi'alar (well-known on account of the availability of William 
Miller's English translation, al-Bdbu 'l-liddl ' Ashar : a (realise on the principles oj Shi’ite theology, London, 
the Royal Asiatic Society, 1928) could very well be the same Qawd'id al-Isldm under another title. This 
work was an addition ("the eleventh chapter") by Ibn al-Mutahhar to a summary which he made of one 
of Na$Ir ad-DIn fast's works. (JQsI’s work is Mifb&l) al-mugtahid, and Ibn al-Mutahhar's summary is ontitlcd 
Minhdg al-faldft. in 10 chapters. Sec Miller, op. oil., Introduction, xi, and Commentary on the text, 3.) 

' The work was brought to Ibn Taimlya's attention in Damascus where it must have found some sympa¬ 
thetic readers. See Laoust, Essai sur ... 6. Taimiya, 36-37. Ibn Taimlya’s refutation according to its 
Bummarizer ad-£)ahabl (al-H&fiz AbQ 'Abd Allah Muhammad ibn 'Utmln, 673-748/1274-1348; on him see 
article by Moh. ben Cheneb/J. de Sohogyi in El, new edition, s. v . ; his summary is entitled al-Muntaqd 
min. . .. od. by Mufiibb ad-DIn al-IJ Af 1 b, Cairo, 1374/1954), one of Ibn Taimlya’s more famous students, 
carries the title Minhdg al-i'iiddl fi naqd haldtn ahl al-raf 4 uia-al-i'litdl. Ibn Taimlya's original work was 
published under the title Minhdg as-sunna an-nabauAya fl naq 4 haldm al-Sl'a wa al-qadariya, Cairo, Bulaq, 
4 volumes, 1321/1903. Ibn Taimiya rarely gave titles to his works; see ad-Pahabl, al-Muntaqd, 17, n. 1. 
Ibn al-Mutahhar's Minhag at-hardma was composed for the Mongol $ftn Ulgaitfl: ^ 1 ) . , .« 

, 0*Ljl2»- ^allj dll .LLLaU \j yjf jJjl* dJL ^Iw-S^ olldJI Ail^d. 
ad-Pahabl, Muntaqd, 25. The full text of the dedication appears to have been tampered with and shortened 
by ad-Pahabl, who in his own introduction (pp. 17-24 of the published edition are by aqJ-Pahabl, the sum¬ 
mary proper begins on p. 25) dismisses Ibn al-Mutahhar’s work and his views and the views of his co-reli¬ 
gionists as follows: 
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Ibn al-Mutahhar's Minhdg al-karSma is a work on imdma written for "the king of the kings 
of the Arab and Persian peoples”, the Mongol Ilhinid Sulfin Ulgaitu tfud&banda 1 . It is in 
five parts: the first on imdma according to the various schools, the second on the necessity 
to follow the imami school in this respect, the third on the proofs of the imSLmate of ‘All, the 
fourth on the Twelve Imims, and the fifth on the invalidation of the caliphates of Abu Bakr, 
’Umar, and ‘Utm&n*. 

Ibn al-Mutahhar's opening statement that the question of imdma is the most important in 
religious matters and the most notable subject to all Muslims receives the following retort 
from Ibn Taimiya: "His statement that the question of imdma is the most important subject 
is a lie by the unanimous view ( igmd‘ ) of all Muslims, for belief (imdn) is more important." 3 

Ibn Taimiya proceeds to prove his point by the usual references to Quranic and Hadit 
quotations 4 . He then recounts a meeting he had once with one of the imdmis, and ridicules 
the imami view on Mahdism: “You and I are students of religious science, of truth, and of 
proper guidance. The imdmis say that he who does not believe in the awaited one ( al-mahdi) is 
an unbeliever (kafir). Have you seen him? Or have you seen anyone who saw him? Or do 
you know any of his sayings? ... You demand (allegiance) to a child of three or five who 


‘ VI V t» *1—* J* |*r* ,)**•■» ■*?»... (*A** *—1*1 

(aiJ-Pahabl, Muntaqd, 18). 

ad-C»ahabI goes on in hi9 condemnation by saying that the rSfiijis (a general term which often covers 
all non-Orthodox Muslims; here the intention is for the followers of Ibn al-Mufahhar, i. e. the i(nd'a!arfs) 
are similar to the Jews in their deceit and capriciousness, and like the Christians in their extremism (gu- 
luww) and ignorance. Among Ibn al-Mutahhar’s predecessors he lists Najlr ad-DIn JQsI. Compared to them 
(i. c. to the iind'alaris), he adds, the Rawing are the most truthful people. The 5 f'f practice of taqlya 
(dissimulation) is understood by ad Dahabt as pure and simple hypocricy ( nifdq)\ PahabI, Muntaqd, 20. 
22. In his refutation of Ibn al-Mutahhar's work, Ibn Taimiya - as is customary in works of this nature - 
quotes the original text in paragraphs and sections, and then begins his comments by pointing out the 
errors which in his opinion the author had fallen into. From these quotations the original work can thus 
be restored and reconstructed. (Ibn Taimlya's Minhdg as-Sunna was not available for consultation, and 
so references throughout will be to ag-Pahabl's MuntaqS. A recent edition of Minhag as-Sunna (Cairo 
1964-) contains the text of Ibn al-Mutahhar's Minhag al-hardma given separately at the beginning.) 

1 The period of the Ilb&nid Sultan Ulgaitfl Hudibanda (703-716/1304-1316) was active in religious 
and theological discussions. His grand vizir, RaSId ad-DIn Fa<jll Allah wrote the Fawd'idi Sulfdnlya, which 
are "his conversations with the Ilfyan UlgaitQ concerning religious and philosophical questions"; Togan, 
“The Composition of the History of the Mongols . . Central Asian Journal, VII, I (1962), p. 60. Accord¬ 
ing to Togan (ibid., 62) the Fawd'id "represents the theology of the period of UlgaitO, who was whole¬ 
heartedly engaged in various theological discussions." On the SI'l situation in general during the reign of 
Ulgaitu. see Spulbr, Die Mongolen in Iran, 190-91. UlgaitQ had a mobile school which moved with the 
royal train. Ibn al-Mufahhar wrote some of his works at this school. See (Iw&nsArl. Raudit al-Gannit, 
176, and Ibn al-Mufahhar, Kitib al-alfain al-firiq bain as-fidq wa l-main, (Nagaf, 1372/1952), v. I, Intro¬ 
duction, and v. II, p. 184. See also 'Umar!, Masilik (in Klaus Lech, Das Mongolische Weltrrich), p. 98: 

J» ObjU. V-Jljy oyy-lilj aUUI oljsl J ijtj J»- JT Jj jJjty j « . -.*» <1»T (•.ol.U. jiU-jl J) ulUl—fl lit bU jyi 

• B ij'j'Lf, II alsil aw 1 01ULJI 

* Ibn Taimlya/ad-Pahabl, p. 25. 

• Ibid. 

4 Ibn Hagar al-'Asqal 4 nI, the 15th century S&A'I jurist, in his biography of Ibn al-Mufahhar (ad-Durar 
al-Kdmina, II, 71). comments briefly on Ibn Taimlya’s refutation of Ibn al-Mutahhar’s work and says 
that Ibn Taimiya acquitted himself well, "but he carried his arguments too far in several places by refuting 
certain gorffjs which are in fact existent albeit of poor authority which Ibn Taimiya said were fabricated 
or spurious". Ibn Taimlya’s work is here referred to by its more popular title; ar-Radd 'old r-rdfidt. 
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entered a tunnel four hundred and sixty years ago . . . while we have been ordered to obey 
existing and known imams who exercise temporal power . . 

Every statement of the original work is taken and fully discussed and finally refuted on 
the authority of other hadits. These statements include such things as the excessive reverence 
by the Si'is of the tombs and of Si'i holy men "so much so that some of them consider the 
pilgrimage to these shrines more important than the pilgrimage to Mecca” (p. 51, also 158- 
159); the problems of the attributes of God and his names (p. 80 ff.); the views of Nasir ad- 
Dln Tusi are also attacked (p. 107) 1 * * ; the question of predestination (p. 129); the position of 
Mu'iwiya and the Umayyads vs. the Si'a (p. 252); the issue of the infallibility of the imam 
(p. 415 ff., and fiassim ); the question of the famous lkadi( of ^umm and the family of the Pro¬ 
phet, 'itra (p. 475)*; and matters relating to the collusion between the Mongols and the Si'a 
and the assistance by the latter in the surrender of BagdSd and the involvement of Na$ir ad- 
Din fusi in this matter (pp, 325-27); and others. 

In one of his less violent moods, however, Ibn Taimiya sums up what the real attitude of 
a sunni Muslim is towards the followers of heterodox principles: "Among the rafidis are those 
who are pious, devout, and ascetic; but they are not - despite these qualities - like the followers 
of other sects. The Mu'tazilites, for example, are more reasonable, more knowledgeable, and 
more religious; among them lying and immorality are less than among the rafidis. The Zaidi 
Si'a are better and closer to truth, justice, and the knowledge of religious science. There is no 
group among the sects who is more truthful and more devout than the yarigites, and in spite 
of that (i. e., in spite of their enmity to Orthodox Muslims) the people of the Sunna treat them 
with justice and equity, and do not molest them, for injustice is prohibited in the absolute . . . 
Indeed, the people of the Sunna are better to every one of these sects than they are to each 
other. In fact, the Sunnis are better and more just to the rdfidis than some of the rafidi groups 
are to each other." 4 * * 

With this perhaps most balanced statement of the book we leave Ibn Taimiya* and go on 
to consider the other work of Ibn al-Mutahhar, namely the Nahg al-haqq. 

Ibn al-Mutahhar's Nahg, like the first work just discussed, was also composed upon 
the orders of the Mongol Sulfin Ulgaitu*. After a short introduction Ibn al-Mutahhar begins 
immediately to discuss the first problem, that of reason (idrak) 7 . However, Fadl Allah Ibn 
Rilzbihan Uungi*, as well as Qft# Nfir Allah Sfiitari*, each talk in their introductions at some 

1 Ibn TaimIya/a<J-E>ahabI, MuniaqU. 27. and 30-31. 

* Ibid., 160. jwu * dli L 4j*UVI 44. jtjl ^ 4IV-JI j Jldl :(j4i»U j>l) JUg 

dy jywy ^*1 djJc*’ ijv jfj Lpi _ jUi I ill «JL jjj t ^4* ^yUl jj.oJI 

lyjl# I 

* One form in which this famous hadij occurs is: 3 j*j il tjLil j) o < 61 b dij\S 

4 Ibn Talmlya/ad-PahabI, Muntaqd, 3 a 8. 

* Ibn Taimlya’s work, however, was itself attacked in a rebuttal by Muhammad Mahdl al-KA?imI, 
Minhdg ai-SarVa fi ar-radd 'aid Ibn Taimiya, (Nagaf, 1346-47/1927-28), in 2 volumes, a modem work. 

* SflStarf, Ihqiq al-ftaqq, I, 76, n. 1 (In this note the editor quotes the full text of the f>u(ba (introduction) 
of Ibn al-Mutahhar's Nahg al-haqq.) 

* "Reason" is perhaps not the best rendering of idrdk, since Ibn al-Mufahhar really means “under¬ 
standing" and the power of how man can know God. His refuter, Ibn RQzbih&n, hurries to point out this 
usage and states that Ibn al-Mutahhar actually means to say "sight” ( ru'ya ); SoStart, Ihqdq, I, 79. 

* On Fadl Allah ibn RQzbihAn Hung!: (a) For a brief entry on him see y windamlr, Uabib as-siyar, IV, 
607, under Hwiga MaulAnA I?fahAnI: 

I. . . *-t*T Cj OUcbjjT jl (qj->—• JJlf* 6ly ji 1 Sft 4 ». ji , . , 4 >»l^ Jj*-i 

He gives his death date on 5 GumAdA I, 927/1521. - (b) SoStari, Iftqiq, I, Introduction, 74-82; and II, 
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length about the original work (i. e. Nahg al-haqq), and briefly outline the reason for its com* 
position. In his preface, Q 4 <JI Nflr Allah also discusses fungi's refutation and comments briefly 
about the Sunni author and his life 1 . 

Referring to the fi'i take-over under the early §afawids Ibn Ruzbih&n hfungi says in his 
introduction: "... A group of heterodox people occupied the land and disseminated rd/idi 
views and sectarianism among the people. This has forced me to leave my fatherland and 
choose exile after bidding farewell to the beloved ones and to my friends. So I left my town 
of Isfahan and reached Q 55 Sn where I settled ... where the views of the people of the Sunna 
and the Community (ahl as-sunna wal-gama a ) were spread, and where there were no secta¬ 
rianism and atheism (ilfiad)."* 

While in QSJ&n*, on the first leg of his travels which were to carry him ultimately to Ozbek 
territory in the East, Ibn Rfizbih&n came across Ibn al-Mutahhar’s work, the Nahg al-haqq, 

Introduction, 57-64, where a reference is made to an article on Ibn RflzbihAn written by a descendant of 
the family which appeared in Farhang-i Irdn-samtn, IV, No. 3 (1335/1957). p- 183. (This article was not 
available for consultation. In it there Is mention of a maternal uncle of (Jungt, al-(iflwga GamSl ad-Din 
IsmA'fl as-Sa’Idl, who was vizir of PIr BudAq of the Qara-qoyunlu.) - (c) (JwAnsAri, fiawfdt al-gann&t, 500- 
501 (short entry referring to his refutation of Ibn al-Mutahhar's Nahg, then indulges in a vile reference to 
a daughter of Ibn ROzbihAn who seems to have gone astray). - (d) Ahmad IqtidArf, Laristdn-i kuhan: tahqiq 
dor bdra-yi Laristdn-i qadlm, (Tehran, 1334/1956). In a section on the famous men of LaristAn, many are 
from the RflzbihAn family. On Fa(Jl AUAh are two lengthy entries: 143-145, 187-192. Thirteen of his works 
are listed (190-92), one of which, the Diydrbakrlya is wrongly ascribed to him. - (e) (Jung the town, south¬ 
east of StrAz towards the Persian Gulf (see KalhAn, Gugrdfiyd-yi mu/affal-i Irdn, II, 231), was a bastion 
of Sunnism. According to J. Aubin ("Note sur quelques documents Aq-qoyunlu, 133, n. 3) the archives 
of the town were destroyed during the period of NAdir SAh. - (f) FasA't, Fdrsndma-yi Ndfiri, Pt. 2, 197-98. 
(No mention of Ibn ROzbihAn I). - (g) FadlullAh b. RflzbihAn al-IsfahAnl [al-(Jun6I], The SuUUiu ‘l-muldh , 
edited by the late M. Nizamuddin 1966 in Hyderabad (Dn.), but available only some years later when 
the manuscript of this book had already been sent to the press. 

' On QAcJI Nflr AUAh SflAtari, see his Ipqdq, I, Introduction, 82-161. 

1 A short guide to SflAtari's Ihqdq al-haqq. The work, as published by the KitAbfurfl&i-yi IslAmlya of 
Tehran, is in essence three books in one. This is how it left the hands of the third author QA(Jt Nflr AllAh. 
who, in writing the work, quoted at first the original author (Ibn al-Mutahhar), then the second authoT 
(Ibn RflzbihAn,) then he presented his own views on both, refuting the latter and confirming the former. 
This is done topic by topic, section by section, and sometimes even paragraph by paragraph and sentence 
by sentence. Ibn al-Mutahhar's words are introduced by the expression ,0-jj ul Jli, - those of 

Ibn RflzbihAn by the expression «»»' 4 uAjU- - Ml Ju B - and QfidI NOr Allah's contributions by the word B Jyl, 

In addition to these three texts, the work contains also (this time in footnotes) extensive comments by 
SihAb ad-DIn an-Nagaft, a modem author. Nagaft's comments often occupy several pages at a time - the 
text is thus interrupted and the comments take up all the page. In addition. NagafI has introduced the 
entire work by a 161-page preface (which in fact carries the special title or rubric: ^.L- l l JldJI ,_,bf 

and which deals with the book itself, pp. 12-35, the life of the 'AllAma Ibn al-Mutahhar, 35-70, 
that of Ulgaitfl. 70-73, that of (Jungf, 74-82, and finally that of Q8<JI Nflr AllAh himself, 82-161). 
The general editor - who one must admit has done a very good job of handling all this material - is 
al-Hasan al-GaUArl. In addition to the table of contents there is a separate and extensive table of contents 
of the notes and comments of NagafI, as well as other appendices. The one important thing that is missing 
is a general index. A thorough study of the work as a whole is an education in Sl'ism, IslAm, and in fact 
in the whole span of Muslim history and thought. Volume I appeared in 1376/1956, v. II in 1377/1957, 
and v. Ill in 1378/1958. The publication is still not completed (or, more correctly, all the work is still not 
available to the present writer). However, the section that will interest us most in the present discussion, 
namely that on itndma, begins in v. II, 286. (Already v. VIII of the Ihqdq has appeared in 1384/1964-65). 

* SflAtari, Ihqdq. I. 25-26 (of the text). See also (Jungl/Minorsky, Persia, 7, and n. 1. 

* On locating QAAAn, and the problem of identifying it with either KAAAn in Irfin or KAsAn (QAsAn) in 
MAwarA’annahr, see Manfl£ihr Sutflda's edition of (Jungt’s M ihmdnndma-yi Budded (Tehran, 1341/1963), 
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read it, and set out to refute the arguments outlined in it. Before he begins the main part 
of the refutation, however, he heaps a few derogatory epithets on the author whose adherence 
to the beliefs of the Twelve Imams he finds difficult to accept. He himself holds these ImSms 
in the highest esteem and goes on to quote some of his own poetry in their praise 1 . He then 
mentions reasons for his undertaking, stressing unwittingly the following which shows definite 
signs that itn&'aSari St'i books were being keenly sought by the new Safawid regime: "When 
I reviewed the contents of that book and reflected upon the appearance of the bid,"a of the 
im&mi sect and its elevation in the land, so much so that they resorted to erasing the traces 
of sttnttt books ... I began to wonder that the corruption of the times might lead the imams 
of delusion to exaggerate the propagation of this book, and may even make of it a basis for 
their corrupt views .. 

Q&di Nflr Allah, on the other hand, provides us with more details concerning the original 
composition of the book by Ibn al-Mufahhar and the attack on it by Ibn Ruzbihan IJungi. He 
says that the sect of the I(nd‘aSariya, which he asserts is the only Muslim sect that will be 
saved on the Day of Judgement*, had had many enemies until the accession of Sultan Giy§t 
ad-Din Muhammad HudSbanda who vacillated at first between the Hanafl school and the 
Sifi'i school 4 . Finally, at a contest which was held in the court between the various schools, 
Ibn al-Mutahhar was sent for to appear at court and explain the imdmi views which he did 
well, and the SuRSn is said to have accepted itna'atari Si'ism and ordered it to be the established 
religion of the land*. 

Introduction, pp. 23-24, n. 4. The edition of this work appeared after most of the discussion on Hung! in 
this work was completed. Looking at it rather cursorily it is curious to note that Hung! makes no references 
to the rise of the Safawids in the West - a sore point on which he makes caustic attacks both in his Ib/dl 
(i. e. his refutation of Ibn al-Mutahhar’s Nahg) and his T/iriff-i ’dlam-drd-yi A mini. This is all the more 
so in view of the ultimate clash between the sunni Muhammad Saib&n! H&n Ozbek (his new patron and 
the main figure in the Mihmdnndma) and the rising star of the SVi Sih IsmUTl. However, Mr. Sutflda's 
introduction to his edition (pp. 11-34) and his bibliography on Hung! (pp. 33-34) should be checked further 
for possible additional information on Hung! and his times. 

1 SflStarf. Ihqdq. I, 28 (of the text). See also I, 79-80 (of the introduction) where a longer poem in praise 
of the Twelve Imams is quoted. The staunch sunni that he was, Ibn Rflzbihfln - like most sunni writers - 
always held the Prophet’s family in high esteem. This is an example of the sunni approach in general where 
practically all views can be acceptable and can find place in the all-enveloping Orthodox beliefs. 

* SflStart, Ihqdq. I, 33 (of the text). It has been pointed out previously that one of Ibn al-Mutahhar’s 
works was made the basis for the new §afawid religion. See above Chapter I, p. 6. 

* I. e. al-Jirqa an-niigiya among the 72 (or 73) sects into which the Prophet is said to have stated the 
Muslim community will be split. 

4 Sfiitarl, Iftqdq, I, II-I2 (of the text). 

4 Ibid., I, 13-16 (of the text). The story of this contest is best preserved by Ibn BattOfa in his Riftla 
(Beirut ed.). 204 fl./Gibb’s transl., II, 302 ff.). The famous traveller who was in the area in Cumftda II, 
727/1326 - a year or two after Ibn al-Mutahhar’B death - adds at the end of his account that the Twelver 
religion did not last long in ascendance, and that soon "the Su 1(3 jq (UlgaitO) renounced the rdfidi views 
and wrote to his provinces demanding allegiance of the people to the views of the Sunna and the Communi¬ 
ty." (Rtfda, 2o6/Gibb’s transl., II, 304). 

On the story of the conversion of UlgaitQ to i{nd'alarl Si'ism, see also the following: (a) 5(15taxi, Iftqdq, 
I, Introduction, 35-73. with additions in v. II, Introduction, 52-54. - (b) Ibn tfagar al-'Asqal&nl, ad-Dvrar 
al-hdmina, II, 71-72, and III, 378-79. - (c) HwinsAri, Rauifdt al-gann&t, 172-177. - (d) Sflitarl, Magdlis, 
237-39- - (e) Maglial, Bihdr al-anwdr, I, Introduction, 203-216. - (f) Tunak&bunt, Qifaf al-'ulamd, 355-364. - 
(g) Subkl, Jabaqdt ai-Sa/i'iya, VI, 83-84, under "QS^I Magd ad-DIn ai-Slrflz!”. - (h) Ibn yaldOn, T dr iff, 
V, 549. - (i) ’AzzAwI, Tdriff, I, 407-410, and his Tariff an-nuqdd al-’Irdqiya, 52-54. (From the year 707/ 
1307 on Ulgaitfl began striking coins with the 5f’f formula ,^1 Jj See contemporary doggerel on Ul- 
gaitfl’a coinage in ’AzzAwI, Tdriff an-nuqdd . . . For a description of a seal of UlgaitQ with the iff formula, 
see N. Siouffi, "Notice sur le cachet de Sultan Mogol Oldjaitou Khodabendeh’’, JA, ser. 9, No. 8 (1896), 
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Qa<Ji NQr All&h then tells us how Ibn Ruzbihan set out to refute the work. According to 
him Ibn Ruzbih&n did so "as a revenge for the great massacre which befell his co-rcligionists 
in Isfahan” on the eve of the rise of the $afawid state 1 . He subsequently mentions that Ibn 
Ruzbihan ran away as a result of that massacre to Mawar&’annahr*. 

To return to Ibn al-Mufahhar’s own work: as was stated, he begins with a discussion of 
reason (idrak). He then goes on to discuss the nature of observation (natar). These lead him 
naturally to a discussion of God's attributes (fi/al). The question of prophecy (nubuwwa) follows, 
and finally he arrives at the crucial problem, that of imama*. 

The first issue that is brought out under the fifth major section of the work is that of the 
infallibility of the imam. The imam, says Ibn al-Mufahhar, should be infallible (ma'ftum). 

According to the imami school, he goes on, the imams are like the prophets in the necessity 
of their being infallible from all misdemeanors and abominations during the entire period from 
childhood till death whether they committed such actions premeditatedly or by accident. For 
they are the carriers of the sacred law and are the persons responsible for its application. In 
this way, their state resembles that of the Prophet*. 

Ibn Ruzbihan, in his reply to this point, states that according to the AS'aris the question 
of imama is not one of the u$ul but rather one of the furu'. The imSmate with the AS'aris is 
(merely) succession (fyilafa) to the Prophet in upholding religion and the protection of the 
tenancy of the community*. 


331-345). - (j) MTrfowand, Raudat ayfa/ 3 , V, 426 ff. (Mlrfyw&nd ascribes Srism to UlgaitQ himself: 

o, . . ib j L .ji J j j ^ C—^ j jUJL 

(k) Mug mat. III, 24 (year 715/1315-16), who mentions a certain Sayyid Rukn ad-DTn AbharT, 

■ (sic.: 'jiij?') L»jU- jiU-l <5*. . .» 

( l ) ywlndamlr, Habib as-siyar, III, 195: 

tt.lljX A-U (jjlill ^ I ,_>LjCT jlijb iL j OjU-- «Li^L jTj, 

1 SaStarf, Ihqi1 q , I, 19 (of the text). Cf. Ibn BattQfa, Rifila . 199-2oo/Gibb's transl., II, 294-95. Upon 
describing Isfahan, at one time a beautiful city, Ibn BaftQta adds. "But nowadays most of it lies in ruins as 
a result of the civil war (/ Una ) between the $«n«is and the The fighting is still going on among them.” 

(The date is Gumada II, 727/1326). According to the commentator of Ifiqdq, NagafI, a group of sunni 'ulamft 
in Isfahan had issued a falwH calling upon their followers to kill the fff s of the town. Many of them were 
massacred. When Ssh IsmJ'Il came to power he ordered a countcr-massacrc. See Ifiqdq . I, 19 (of the text), 
n. 6. On sectarian troubles in Isfahan at the mid-i5th century see Aubin, "Note sur quclques documents 
Aq-qoyunlu”. 134. 

• So&tarl, Ifuj/lq, I, 42 (of the text). 

* Ibid. I, 75 fl,, 147 ff.. 163 ff., II, 190 fl.. 399 0 ., and all of volume III - respectively. 

* Ibid., II, 286-93. 

• Ibid., II, 294-304. At the end of his refutation of this section, Ibn ROzbih&n concludes with a couplet 
containing a pun on the name of Ibn al-Mufahhar (which means literally: "son of the cleansed one"): 

Whenever he comes across good clean words, 

He dirties them in the filth of falsehood. 

With pure things he mixes his own impurities; 

How contaminated Ibn al-Mufahhar is! 

At the end of his own refutation of Ibn RQzbih&n, Q&dl NQr All&h does not forget to answer back in an 
equally unlaudatory couplet; this time the play is on Ibn RQzbih&n's first name (Fa<Jl) which could also 
mean "left-overs" I Ifiq/Iq, II. 305 and 319. Apparently Ibn al-Mufahhar did not take seriously jokes about 
his name. It is said he met with Ibn Taimlya while on a pilgrimage to Mecca. The two persons were dis¬ 
cussing something together and Ibn Taimlya was impressed and asked, "Who are you?" Ibn al-Mufahhar 
replied, "You call me Ibn al-Munaggas (son of the contaminated one)!" This broke the ice between the 
two scholars. (The story is reported on the authority of Sab&wf who had heard it from bis teacher Ibn 
tfagar al-'Asqal&nl and added it in his own handwriting to a copy of Ibn Hagar's ad-Durar al-hSmina. 
See Durar, II, 72, n. 1.) 
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In his reply to Ibn RQzbihfLn’s refutations, Q&Ji NQr Allah quotes from such SimnI autho¬ 
rities as Baitjawi (v. II, p. 307), Ibn Hagar al-'Asqalani (II, 312), Dawwanl (II, 313), and 
Taftazani (II, 317), in support of Ibn al-Mufahhar's argument! 

The second point mentioned by Ibn al-Mu|ahhar in his discussion of imama is the view 
that the imdm should be the best ( afdal ) person in the community. The discussion of this 
point turns around the intention of Ibn al-Mutahhar in his use of the term itself 1 . 

This is followed by the question of the appointment of the imam. On this matter Ibn al- 
Mufahhar has this to say: "All the imdmis have agreed that the method of appointment of 
the imdm is... by a text from God or his Prophet, or by an imdm whose imamate had been 
established textually, or through the appearance of miracles performed by him. For the 
condition of the imdm is infallibility, which is an esoteric matter known only to God.’’ 1 

Ibn Ruzbihin, however, replies by presenting the Sunni view that "a person merely by 
being suitable to the imamate and by possessing its conditions does not necessarily become 
an imdm. There is need for another condition: the textual evidence from the Prophet and the 
previous imdm requires the unanimity (igma‘) of the Muslim community”*. He also mentions 
the allegiance (bay'a) of those in authority. 

In replying to this section, Qa# Nur Allah takes the opportunity by commenting that Ibn 
Ruzbihan deceived the people of M&wari’annahr by his work which, he admits, was well- 
received by certain 'ularna at the court of Saibani Han of the Ozbeks*. 

The fourth point under the question of imama deals with the fact that, according to the 
imdmis, 'All was the imdm after the Prophet*. Naturally, Ibn Ruzbihan maintains that the 
successor to the Prophet was Abfl Bakr not through any textual direction but through unani¬ 
mity (igmd‘)*. Qadi Nflr Allah steps in to bring all the possible evidence he can muster in 
order to vindicate the statement made by Ibn al-Mufahhar 7 . 

Ibn al-Mutahhar then goes on to quote from the Qur'an those verses which the imdmis 
believe were intended to refer to ‘All or his succession or the succession of the various members 
of the Prophet's family*. Each one of these verses is in turn discussed by Ibn RQzbihSn who 
gives the Sunni interpretation of their intent, and then each one is subsequently confirmed 
by Qadi Nur Allah in accordance with itnd'aSari beliefs. 

3. Ibn Taimiya and the Nu fair is 

Earlier in this chapter we saw Ibn Taimiya’s views on ifna'aSari Si'i writings exemplified 
by his refutation of Ibn al-Mutahhar al-Hilli’s Minhag aL-karama. What follows is another 
specimen of polemical writing this time reviewed in Ibn Taimiya’s attack against the Nu?airis, 


1 Which even in English defies translation! 

• SflStari, Ifiqdq, II. 334. 

• Ibid. II. 336. 

• Ibid.. II. 341-44. "I have seen", says NQr Allah, "on the cover of a copy of this ill-starred work, 
and in the handwriting of one of the qd 4 U of Mfiwarfi' annahr, a few lines of exaggerated praise of this book 
and its author." - The text of two poems by y ungf, one in Persian and the other in Tnrldsh, sent from 
M&war&'annahr to Sult&n Selim urging him to attack Sfih Ism&Tl, is preserved in Ferldfln, MunSa'&t, I, 
367. See also Ibqdq, II, Introduction, 59-63. In them he addresses the Ottoman Sult&n aa: ., jUjU y-T 

• SflStari, Iftqiq, II. 355. 

• Ibid.. II, 356. 

7 The commentator of Ihq&q at this point comes to his assistance and quotes several other sources which 
Qftdl NOr Allah had left out. Ifu/dq, II, 358-399. 

• Eighty-four of these verses are given, which, together with extensive comments on them, occupy the 
remainder of Volume II (p. 399 If.) of the Ifadq, and fill all of Volume III of the work. 
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a group of extreme Si'is whose ideas derived in some form or other from the F&fimids of Egypt 
and from the earlier Qarm&tians. 

The question was put to Ibn Taimiya to give his opinion on the Nusairis by a Sifi'i Saify. 
"What do the imims of religion say about: the Nusairis who believe in the drinking of wine, 
in re-incarnation of the soul, the ancientness of the world . . . and that their God who created the 
heavens and the earth is ‘All ibn Abi Talib ... who to them is the imam in heaven and the 
imam on earth . . . and who say that Muhammad (the Prophet) is the name while 'Ali is the 
meaning and essence? . . . This accursed sect has occupied a large section of Syria, and are 
notorious and well-known and exercise their religion openly. Their affairs were unknown to 
most people during the occupation of the coastal lands by the vanquished Crusades; but when 
Isl&m returned they were uncovered .. ." l 

Ibn Taimiya replies by a general condemnation of the Nusairis and other sects that hold 
similar views. "These people", he says, "who are called the Nusairis, together with all kinds 
of bSfini Qarm&tians, are more godless and akin to atheism (kufr) than the Jews and Christians, 
and are in fact more disbelieving than many idolators (muSrikun). Their harm against the 
Muslim community is greater than the harm of the fighting atheists like the Tatars (read 
Mongols), Crusaders, and others 1 * . 

Ibn Taimiya concurs with the questioner on the matter of collusion between the Nusairis and 
the Crusaders. “It is known to us,” he says, “that the Syrian coastlands fell into the hands of the 
Christians only through them, for they always took the side of every enemy of the Muslims"*. 

Then he turns to a topic which had become his pet subject, namely that the Mongols could 
never have entered the lands of Islam and killed the Caliph of Bagdad and other Muslim kings 
except through the assistance and support of such sects 4 * * . Na$ir ad-Din Jusi is then singled 
out for attack, and Ibn Taimiya also brings in the Ism&'ilis of Alamut: "Their allegiance was 
to the person who was their vizir, i. e. al-Nasir af-Tusi. He was their minister at Alamut. and 
it was he who ordered the execution of the Caliph and the succession of the Tatars (read 
Mongols). They have names well-known to the Muslims: at times they are known as the mala- 
hida, at other times the qaramifa or the bafinis or the IsmS'ilis or the Nusairis . . . Some of these 
names are applied to all of them or are specific only to some of their sects.”* 

Ibn Taimiya then attacks some of their "philosophical" views and refers to the activities of 
II)win a$-§afi. "They maintain", he states “that the first thing that God created was the mind. 
By saying that they agree with the statements of the philosophers, the followers of Aristotle... 
They misinterpret and misapply the sayings of the Prophet like the authors of the treatises 
of the Brethren of Purity and similar groups”*. 

This violent attack on the Nusairis 7 is more vociferous than Ibn Taimiya’s refutations of the 
views of the imdmi Twelver Ibn al-Mujahhar. For these groups which he is now dealing with 
hold extreme views which are detested by all members of the Muslim community - Sunnis as 
well as Si'ls. Moreover, the involvement of these groups with the remnants of the Crusades in 
Syria made them an easy prey to Ibn Taimiya’s wrath. 


1 Ibn Taimiya, Ma&mQ‘ ar-rasi'U, 94-95. The treatise in question is entitled: “Risila II r-radd 'ala an- 
Nufairlya", pp. 94-102. 

• Ibid., 96. 

• Ibid., 97. 

4 Ibid., The lelerence here no doubt is to the iinfalari H'is. 

• Ibid., 97-98. 

4 Ibid., 98. 

7 Which goes on to mention specific things asked in the question, viz. marriage with them, partaking of 
their food, allowing them to guard the frontiers of Islam, etc. 
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Ibn Battuta, the famous traveler, who was passing in this area about this time makes more 
specific observations on the Nusairis. He says: “Most of the inhabitants of these coastlands 
belong to the Nu§airi sect who believe that 'Ali ibn Abi TSlib is a god, and they do not pray, 
nor do they perform ablutions or observe the fast. Al-Malik az-Zahir (Baibars, who reigned: 
658-676/1260-1277) had forced them to build mosques in their villages. They did build a mosque 
in every village away from the inhabited sections, which they never went into or repaired. 
Sometimes, their cattle and beasts of burden would find shelter in these mosques. Sometimes 
a stranger would come to the town and would stay at the mosque and chant the call to prayer. 
They would answer: Stop braying! Your fodder shall be sent to you! Their numbers were 
great” 1 * * . 

The famous traveler goes on to narrate a story about a stranger who came to the lands 
of the Nusairis and claimed that he was the Mahdi. This character fooled the apparently simple 
people sending them to conquer the lands of the Muslims with sticks which he told them will 
change into swords when the fighting begins. The governors of the neighboring districts joined 
hands to put an end to this insurrection. The news had reached Cairo, and al-Malik an-N&?ir 
was about to decide to exterminate the entire community were it not for his chief minister 
who called his attention to the fact that the Nusairis were needed to till the lands*. 

To conclude this discussion of Ibn Taimiya’s attacks on the non-Sunni Muslim groups, it 
might perhaps be useful to give one example of what were his own beliefs about religion. In 
a short treatise entitled 'Aqidat A hi as-Sunna wal-Firqa an-Nagiya *, addressed from Ahmad 
ibn Taimiya to whomsoever this message reaches among those Muslims who adhere to the 
Sunna and the community, he says: “God’s religion is the middle path between exaggerated 
zeal and negligence. For whenever God commands the people to perform a thing Satan opposes 
it in two ways, unconcerned in which of the two he will succeed: either making (the people) 
go to extremes (in performing God’s command) or having them forsake it altogether” 4 . 

4. NSfir ad-Din al-Baiddwi 

We shall conclude by devoting a few short words to the fourth of the scholars whom we took 
to represent the religious climate during the high Mongol period, i. e., the S&fi’i judge of Tabriz, 
Nasir ad-Din ’Abd Allah ibn 'Umar al-Baidawi (d. 685/1286). 

Baid&wi was bom at Bai<j 5 , a small town to the south of Siriz. Later he became chief judge 
in SirSz and spent his last days in Tabriz where he died*. 

He is best remembered for his work on Qur’anic interpretation and exegesis, the Anwar at- 
tanzil *. He belonged to the Safi'i school and adhered to the views of Abu 1 -Hasan al-AS’ari 

1 Ibn B&ttQta. Rifrla, 79-8o/Gibb's transl, I, 111-112. 

* Ibid. al-Malik an-NAsir is most probably the Mamluk SulfAn an-N&?ir Muhammad who ruled 693- 
694/1293-94; 698-708/1298-1308; and 709-741/1309-1340. 

* Ibn Taimiya, ‘Aqidat ah! as-Sunna . . ed. ’Abd ar-R&ziq 'AfIfI, Cairo 1358/1939. 

4 Ibn Taimiya, Ibid. t p. 22: oL# L 4 d!j ,cs jLLIj <-i JUJ 1 j ^al 0 ! 

, u Ujj u Ul : jjili Lf-li J'—j V lj j*\j d 

For an exposition of the beliefs of the Sunni schools (of the BanafI rite), see the early work of almost 
the same title (‘Aqidat ahl as-Sunna wat-Camd'a) by AbO Ga'far Ahmad at-Jahawt (d. 321/933), translated 
into English by E. E. Elder in The Macdonald Presentation Volume (Princeton University Press, 1933), 
129-144. at-TahAwI was tho great Hanafl lawyer of Egypt and a contemporary of al-A 5 ‘arI. 

* Ndma-yi Ddnilwardn-i N&firi, VIII, 136-151, and as-SubkT JabaqtU aS-Sd/i’iya, V, 59. Subkl, who 
belongs to the generation after Baid&wi, praises Baid&wl's knowledge and tells a story about how ho im¬ 
pressed an audience in Tabriz by his erudition. 

* The work was presented to Argun-hin (683-690/1284-91), who was pleased with the work and rewarded 
Baid&wl by appointing him qtUf * of Bai</& at his request. Ndma-yi DdniSwardn, VIII, 139. 
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on kalam. His work on the Qur'an seems to have acquired great renown after his death. A 
writer of the succeeding generation states that Baidawi's work "spread in the lands and was 
communicated far and wide; many great imams graduated when they studied it 1 ”. 

Two recent scholars who have studied and translated certain sections of Baidawi's AnwSr 
have this to say on his methods of interpretation: "al-Baid 5 wi . . . seems accredited as the 
commentator par excellence of the Qur'Sn ... He is a scholar who earns respect for the be¬ 
ginnings of a sifting of evidence, while in some instance he wisely leaves his readers to choose 
their own interpretation of certain passages 3 ". 

This latitudinarian approach to Qur’anic interpretation has made even the Si'is accept 
certain views put forth by Baid&wi as we have seen®. Brockelmann lists as many as eighty- 
six glosses on Baidawi’s tafsir*. 

The importance of Baid&wi has in fact been already recognized by orientalists*, as well as 
by one of the chief centers of Islamic studies, al-Azhar university in Cairo®. 

Baidawi is also known, but to a much lesser degree, as the author in Persian of a short history 
called Nifdm at-tawarif} which covers the period from the creation to the year 674/1275 7 . The 
work was translated and used by 'Abd Allah ibn Fath Allah al-Bagdfidl in his fifteenth century 
chronicle at-Tarify al-Ciyd(i*. Even the great Persian contemporary poet Hafiz, we are told, 
used to read some of the works of Baidlwi*. 

5. Conclusion 

To recapitulate: we have reviewed briefly some of the works of four representative scholars 
whose life coincided with the Mongol IlhSnid domination in the Muslim world. We have reviewed 
one of Nasir ad-Din Jusi's minor works on imdma and commented on his involvement with 
the coming of the Mongols, the fall of Bagdad, and the controversy about his Jsmd'ili-sevener 
and ilna'aSart-twelver views. We then discussed the great controversies between the leading 
Twelver scholar Ibn al-Mufahhar al-Hilli with two of his most famous opponents: the great 


* AbO Muhammad ‘Abd Allah ibn As'ad at-Y 4 fiT (d. 768/1366). Mir'dt al-gin&n wa-'ibral al-yaq;dn, 
(Hyderabad. 1339/192°). IV. 220. 

1 E. F. F. Bishop and Mob. Kaddal, Chrestomatia Baiddwiona: The Light of Inspiration and Secret of 
Interpretation (translation of SOral YOsuf), Glasgow, 1937 P- 7- 

* See above, p. 34. and SuStarl, Ifu]dq, II, 307. Sec also y w&ns&rl, Rauf At al-gannit, where the author 

talks of BaldS-wfa t_JU1 d'ljjl j jkUl j oU» According to Hasan-i FasAT, FUrsndma-yi 

NAfirt, Pt. 2, 183-84, Bai<t4wT studied with No?Ir ad-DIn JQsI. 

‘ GAL. I, 416-418. 

* Baidawi's commentary was edited by H. O. Fleischer as Beidhawii Comnunlarius in Coranum in 
2 volumes (Leipzig 1846-48). A volume of Indices appeared in 1879, prepared by VV. Fell. For a view on 
Baid&wt’s work by Th. NOldeke. see Geschichte des Qorans, II, "Die Sammlung dcs Qorans", Leipzig 1919, 
176-77. D. S. Margoliouth, in the last decade of the 19th century, translated SOra hi (Al Tmrftn) for use 
by the students of the Oxford Oriental School. See his Chrestomathia Baidawiana, London 1894. 

•The Cairo edition of Anwltr al-tamtt (4 parts in 2 volumes, 1330/1911), with the commentary of al- 
yaflb al-K&zarflnl, is prescribed for the 6th year students at al-Azhar University in Cairo; see J. Robson, 
"al-Bayd&wI", in El. new edition. 

•On BaidhwI's NifAm at-tawArif}, see 'AzzAwl, ai-Ta'rlf bi-al-mu‘arrilftn, 116-119, Eth 4 , Cat. of the 
Pets. MSS., I, No. 16, col. 7, Rieu, Pers. Cat., 832-34, and Browne, LHP, III, 63 and 100-101. The section 
on China in Haid&wl's history was published in German in the last quarter of the 17th century. - Baid&wt 
writes in a rather neutral way about the Ism&'Uis of Alamdt. He ascribes no offensive teachings to the first 
two (Hasan-i §abb&h and Kiy& Buzurg Umld), but docs talk about the ta'wilSt-i bSfil of the Qur'an by 
their successors. See his NifAm at-tawArtli, ed. Bahman MlrzA KarImI, (Tehran 1313), 82-84. 

* 'Abd AllAh ibn Fatij Allah al-Bagdidf, at- TJW/i at-Giyiff, MS., p. 5. 

* Browne. LHP, III, 272. 
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contemporary Hanbali writer Ibn Taimiya, and the equally celebrated Sunn! AS’arite thinker 
Fadl Allah ibn Ruzbihan yung! of the late fifteenth century. We also had a quick look into 
Ibn Taiiniya’s attack on the Nu$airis who represented an extremist {gul&t) view of Si'ism. And 
finally we included a few passing remarks on that great Qur'an interpreter Baidawi who at 
that time and place could write one of the best known interpretations of the Holy Book. 

This quick exposition seems to indicate very clearly that the Mongol period (i. e., the first 
three-quarters of a century or so of the period under discussion) was marked with tremendous 
religious controversies; but at the same time it was a period of co-existence of the various 
Muslim religious views. This co-existence amounted almost to a freedom of religious beliefs 
and reciprocal toleration 1 . Increasing signs, however, were slowly pointing the way to a pre¬ 
dominance of the ifnd'alart beliefs in the higher circles of the court and in the cities*. This 
appeared clearly in the attempts of Ulgaitfi to dabble with the various schools. The Mongol 
sulfdns, by and large, seem to have been playing the part of innocent bystanders; but their 
attitude, however, could not be described as that of a-plague-on-both-your-houses. Rather they 
showed interest in and appreciation of the lively controversies. But they remained essentially 
foreign to what was going on along the religious level. Their men kept the peace. 

As far as their religious duties were concerned, the early Mongol fjdns entrusted the conduct 
of religious endownments ( waqfs ) to the only person who was capable enough to run them 
efficiently, i. e. Na$ir ad-Din TusI 3 , on whom they appear to have counted in various other 
matters such as finance 4 . Later Mongol sulfdns increased waqf lands in an attempt to improve 


1 On this see the interesting remarks of Manudihr Murta^awI, pp. 74-80 ot his article "DIn-o-madhab 
dar ‘ahd-i Ilb&niy&n", mentioned in footnote 1 p. 22 above, and Gaw&d Sa66AdIya, J jja j3 


,J \ji. in NaSrlya-yi DdniSkada-yi Adabfydl, XI (Tabriz 1338/1959). pp. 151-159. Cf. 'Umart, Masdlth, (Klaus 
Lech, Das Mongolischt Wclireich), p. 10 where it is stated that: 


J® Cr“ V <il c-*Jl Jl jy 

1 Quoting from HS£f-i Abril's Magma' at-tawdrlh (Tehran, Malik Library MS.) on G&z&n-b&n's inclination 
(tamdyul) towards Il'ism, ManOiihr MurtazawI says: 

4 |»U c »»1 jj O4U jl jS Lf . *ijU» f U' Jj* lj OU- uljlc <LljL , . 

«• J-br* l> 

See his article “Dfn-o-madhab dar ahd-i Ilb&niy&n”, p. 45. 'Abbas al-'AzzAwI, in his Tdrlh an-nuqOd 
al-'Irdqlya, p. 54, argues that the Mongols under UlgaitQ established Si'ism as a reaction to the sunni cali¬ 
phate which they had supplanted, but that this attempt failed and they had to revert to traditional sunnism. 

• Bar-Hebraeus. Mufrtafar ad-duwal (Beirut, ed., 1890), 500-1, and Browne, LHP, III, 18. Ibn Fadl 
AlUh al-'Umari in Masdlih al-abfdr inquired about waqf landB under the Mongols: 


Jijurii 4 ji/uJI j 4 j 1 gijU ^1 lX" a£ 1 z a£L 1 I «i» y j Ajili c-i S Oj . . . viJL-j) 

4 aJ* Aj'iyi aJ j .J Jj j Jj UAa{ L j 'it jT VjS j V ' 1 ^* ^ 4> 


.if]}* j&\ • 3 T l*-f vljdrf 4JL- (/*A» J" 30 

See 'AzzAwI, Tdrlh, III, Appendix 2, p. 39; and see now original text of ‘Umari's Masdlih (in Klaus 
Lech, Das Mongolischt Weltrsich), p. 92 of the Arabic text; and the comments on Waqf - lands by Klaus 
Lech, pp. 332-333 of the German section. For a description ot TQsTb performance in this respect, sec Ibn 
al-FQri/Fuwatl f, (d. 723/1323-24), al-Hawddt( al-gdmt'a, (Bagdad, 1351/1932) p. 375. Waqf-\anAs remained 
under the supervision of fast and his sons until the year 687/1288-89, when they reverted to the governors 
of Bagdad. 

* Mugtaba MInov! and V. Minorsky, ”Na?Ir ad-Din JOsI on Finance”, BSOAS, X (1940-42), 755-789 
- a treatise written perhaps for Hulagu to familiarize the foreign ruler with taxation in the newly conquered 
lands. 
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their relations with the Muslim clergy 1 . Their primary interest, however, seems to have been 
directed to encouraging astronomy and the historical sciences 1 . 

On many occasions, the lU}&nid sultans assumed the role of patron or intermediary. G&zSn- 
hfin {694-703/1295-1304), for example, while touring the Si'i shrines at Karbala, made several 
endowments to darwish monasteries, to Ss.fi'I and Hanafi colleges, and established a resident 
for sayyids *. Earlier, Ahmad Takudir (630-683/1281-84) conducted lengthy correspondence 
with the MamlOk Sultan QalOwfln of Egypt on religious questions 4 . UlgaitQ, before giving 
weight to the iln&'aSari Si'is, had at one time ordered the execution of a Kurd who claimed 
to be the Mahdi, and an extreme Si'i missionary who attempted to convert him*. 

The Mongol chief minister and most influential person in the Mongol court, Ra£id ad-Din 
Fadl Allah, apparently tried to steer a clear course amid these religious controversies: once 
he saved two Stfi'i scholars of Bagdad who were accused of treasonable activity with Egypt, 
and on another occasion he was instrumental in the execution of the naqib al-aSrSf (chief re¬ 
presentative of the family of the Prophet)*. His own orthodoxy seems to have been secure 7 . 

The Isma'ilis of Alamut, on the other hand, although their fortresses had been destroyed, 
seem to have continued some kind of commando activity directed (as was the case during 
the Fatimid regime) by the Mamluk rulers of Egypt. Ibn Battuta, passing through their strong¬ 
holds in Syria, has the following description of this phase of Isma'ili activity: "These fortresses 
belong to a sect called the Isma'ilis. They are also known by the name oifid&wis (commandos: 
persons who sacrifice their lives for a cause) . . . They are the arrows of the (Egyptian MamlOk 
Sul(an) al-Malik al-Na?ir, with which he strikes at his enemies whom he cannot reach in Iraq 
and other countries. They have salaries . . .’’* 

1 A. A. Ali-zadE, "The agrarian system in Azerbaijan in the XIII-XIV centuries", Akten dts vitrund- 
iwamigslen Orientalisten-Kongresses, (MUnchen, 28 August - 4 September 1937). ®d. H. Franke, Wiesbaden, 
1959 , P- 34 ° 

1 Muhammad Mu'In, tfafif-i Sirin sultan (Tehran 1319), section on “ 'UlQm-o-adablyit dar *a$r-i HAh*", 
pp. 32 ff.: Jflsl at Marflga, and the historians GuwainI and Ra&Id ad-DIn. 

* Browne, LHP, III, 42. 44, and 46. 

4 Ibid.. Ill, 23-26. For specimens of this correspondence see H. H. Howorth, History 0} tht Mongols. 
Part III, "The Mongols of Persia" (London |888), 290 ff.; G. d'Ohsson, Hisioirt des Mongols defiuis Tchin- 
guiz-bhan, v. Ill (The Hague 1834), 563 ff.; Hammer-Purgstall, Gtschicht* dtr I khans, v. I (Darmstadt 
1842), 331 ff. (based on Tdrf/i-i Waffdf; see edition by Hammer-Purgstall, GeschicMe Wassaf's (Wien 
1836), v. I, 231 ft. (of the Persian text), and the Bombay edition (1249/1833, reprinted in 1338/1960), 113 ff.); 
and MaqrlzT, Sultth, I. pt. 3. Annex 7, pp. 977-984 (other Mongol-MamlOk correspondence in Annexes 
12-16.) 

4 Browne, LHP, III, 50-51. 

• Ibid., Ill, 70-71. 

’ "A MS. containing the Persian translation of Rashid al-D!n's Lafd'iJ al-ftaq&'tq . . . contains two copies 
of an attestation of the orthodoxy of KaMd od-Dln's theological views signed by seventy leading doctors 
of Muslim theology. This attestation was drawn up in consequence of an accusation of heterodoxy made 
against RaSId ad-DIn by a malicious fellow ..." See Browne, LHP, III, 76. 

■ Ibn Battuta, Hihla, 76, and 77-78/GiBB's transl., I, 106 ff. -al-Malik an-NAfir Muhammad ibn Qal&wfln 
sent in 720/1320 thirty assassins from Syria to Ir&n. Sultan AbO Sa'Id was frightened and hid in his tent. 
Amir Cabin told an-N&jir’s envoy; 

L jlJuJI lldl Lj £• ^ii* . ul q 4 s UJI j 44 c-il dlu j* 

al-Maqrlzt, SulQ/t, v. II, pt. i, p. 207. In the peace treaty which was shortly concluded Abu SaTd Inserted 
as one of the terms tliat no IsmATlls were to enter Mongol territory. For the peace treaty see al-Maqrlzf, 
loc. cit., 209-210. On all this see Muhammad Gam&l ad-DIn SurOr, Daulat Bani QalSwUn ft Mifr (Cairo 
* 947 ). 206 fl., and Cf. 'Azziwl, TJrty, I, 470-71. 

At times, the MamlQks attempted to curb Ism&TU activity; Abfl 1 -Fidi, Kit&b al-mu^tafar, IV, 76, when 
as amir of Hami he was instructed: .yi y i| Uy^j ;L* i'j fi y jl» 


4 Muuoui 
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In fact, the Isma'ilis of AlamQt are said to have regained control of their fortress towns for 
some time, and it required another Mongol expedition to dislodge them 1 . A leading scholar 
of Isml'ili history and thought made the following appraisal of the influence of Ism 3 .‘ilism 
after the fall of Alamut: "The rapid spread of Shi'ism after the Mongol invasion and the destruc¬ 
tion of the political power of the Ism&'ills may perhaps be attributed to a large extent to the 
drifting of the Isma'ili communities under the shelter of the kindred sects which gained in¬ 
fluence at that time"'. 

Itna'aiari Si' ism, on the other hand, showed definite signs of prosperity particularly during 
the reigns of Cizan-lj&n and Ulgaitfl. The other two main branches of Si'ism, namely IsmS'ilism 
and the guidt, did not fare so well. As a Muslim school with a recognized set of principles and 
a highly elaborate system of dogma, ifnd'aiari Si'ism could be applied side by side with an 
established system of government like that under the Ilhinids. (In fact, so was the Ism&'Hi 
system under the Fafimids in Egypt in an earlier century). The later IsmS'ili ( fiddwi ) successors 
to the Alamut regime, as well as such splinter groups as the Nu$airi guidt, had no place in an 
organized and well-established regime. 

However, the victory of itna'aiari Si'ism was short-lived, and the Mongols under AbQ Sa'id 
(and even already under the last few years of Ulgaitu) reverted to the Sunni synthesis. At 
least this was so officially and formally; for in fact, the itnd'alariya persisted under some of 
the Mongol successor states such as the Cflblnids and the GalUyirs. 

§i‘i scholars carried on the struggle of winning over the central government (any central 
government - for after the Ilhanids the use of the term becomes rather academic) to itna'aiari 
Si'ism in the second and third generations after Ibn al-Mufahhar. Muhammad ibn Makki al- 
‘Amili, "a 5 -Sahid al-Awwal" (put to death in 786/1384), and Ahmad ibn Fahd al-Hilll (d. 841/ 
1437) are two such leading scholars. But by their time the approach had become slightly altered. 
Ibn Makki's involvements, for example, were with the guidt dynasty of the SarbadSrs; while 
Ibn Fahd showed signs of intimacy with both the guidt and with Sufism. Two of his more 
celebrated students were Muhammad ibn FalSh who founded the extreme Si't state of the 
Mu£a'£a‘ in the marshlands of southern Iraq, and Muhammad NSrbahS, the founder of the 
NurbahSiya §ufi order in eastern Irin. 

To say that ifnd'aiari Si'ism dissipated its strength and found temporary refuge among the $ufi 
orders and extreme Si'i movements of the 14th and 15th centuries is to deny the itna'aiari scho¬ 
lars and divines their continued interest and keen concern with the long and elaborate tradition 
which goes back many centuries. Perhaps it is more correct to say that the $ufi orders as well as 
the guidt stole the show and used Si'ism, in its more popular and folk-Islamic garbs, for their own 
purposes. This is perhaps the truer picture; and it can best be seen through a study of one of 
these jm/i orders, that of Saih $afi ad-Din of Ardabil, the eponymous founder of the $afawids. 

The allegiance of the Isma'ilis to the MamlQk sultans of Egypt (who were sunnis) is very curious, and 
the following remark from Qalqaiandl (originally from al-’Umarl) is worth quoting: 

Ojy .ffefJ Ltk* btf* dJL (j* $ b! JJjL* p 4 ijs 

jl p-l jfij . .j'V *—L-J1 j jJi C-j1j j ,|*4^J j l-l j ‘j i t 

• |*-r—y-** 

Qalqaiandl. $ubh al-a'H, XIII, p. 245. - In view of all this post-Alamdt activity of the Ism&'Qlsj/idiwis, 
it is difficult to accept B. Lewis' statement that "it { 5 t'uw of the Ism&'IlI type) dragged on an attenuated 
and fossilised existence.” Sec his "Some observations on the significance of heresy in the history of Islam”, 
Studia Islamica, I (1933), 43-63. The quotation given here is from p. 30. 

1 Browne, LHP, III, 23. An assassin attempt to kill Tlmfir in Damascus was made as late as 1400. 
Ibid., Ill, 197. 

* W. Ivxnow, An Ismailitic Work . . ., JRAS (193*), p. 529, n. 1. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE SOFl ORDER AT ARDABlL 

An attempt has been made in the preceding chapter to examine the religious state of affairs 
as it manifested itself among some of the learned Muslim scholars at the Mongol IlfcSLnid court 
and, in certain cases (like that of Ibn Taimiya), the reaction to this - again at the high level of 
the theologians and scholars - at the Mamluk state and in particular in Syria. The persons 
dealt with represented the truly cultured classes of society and belonged to what may conve¬ 
niently be referred to as the world of “high Islam”. These were persons, like Na?ir ad-Din Tfisi 
and Ibn al-Mufahhar al-Hilli, or Ibn Taimiya and al-Baid&wi, who were steeped in religious 
knowledge, and who either considered themselves as the religious leaders of their communities 
or were recognized as such by their followers, or accepted it as a religious duty to make their 
views known on certain important and controversial religious problems like the succession to 
the Prophet, or the imdma, or the true imam, or his infallibility, to mention only a few of the 
matters which were the subject of contention - extending all the way from the proper and 
correct understanding of a grammatical-textual point (a matter of serious consideration when 
the significance of every word and letter of the Qur’an is concerned) to such vital issues as the 
whole question of the createdness or otherwise of the word of God. 

Such matters however were by their very nature the domain of the few - the learned, the 
scholarly, the students of religion, the masters and their devoted followers. Very rarely did 
such questions go beyond this rather small circle of religious elite. If they did, the farthest they 
went was to the imdm in the local mosque or to the muezzin in the minaret. It was only then 
that the common man of the cities, towns, and villages - and again, only the man who cared to 
show interest in such matters - knew about what was going on. And he knew only the general, 
the broad outline, the end result. This situation is perhaps best exemplified in a comment 
by Juynboll with reference to the Si'i addn formula hayya ‘ala fiair al-'amal: "These words 
have at all times been the shibboleth of the Shi'ites; when called out from the minarets in an 
Orthodox country, the inhabitants knew that the government had become Shi'ite." 1 

That may have been the end of things. Often, however, it was the beginning of problems 
which manifested themselves in attempts at civil insurrections or even massacres of S' is by 
sunnis or the other way around. Such strife was often instigated by the people in power, the 
local governor or the chief in the town, usually egged on by the religious divines whose interests 
appeared nearly always to coincide with that of the ruling power, or whose own selfish 
ambitions had been jeopardized*. The fi‘» groups, almost always in the minority, feigned 


1 Th. W. Juynboll, “Adhan", El, new edition (article reproduced verbatim from the first edition). 

' Cl. V. Minorsky in Unity and Variety, 190-91, ". . . from the SeljOq time on we confront: the official 
religion tied closely to the interests ol the rulers, the ShT'ite opposition associated with numerous movements 
directed against the established order, and artificial ways of evasion in which the frustration of generations 
that live in a dead-end age takes refuge". 
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religious dissimulation ( taqiya )* - an attitude which became part of their religious tenets, and 
in this way they saved themselves from their enemies. 

But this was something temporary and occasional. One may even say it was not the rule, 
rather the exception to the rule*. As a policy of the state, we shall have reason to refer to the 
situation in Anatolia and the f i'i revolts there in the fifteenth century in a later section. Suffice 
it to say at present that the religious controversies which we have dealt with in the preceding 
chapter were fought by and large among the religious scholars themselves, by refutation and 
counter-refutation, and at the court of the ruling princes, by argument and discussion. The 
common man was hardly aware of what exactly was going on. 

In fact, there was something else that was drawing the common man away from the contro¬ 
versial arguments of the scholars, something which sounded more understandable to him, 
something that had less to do with dogmatic beliefs and more with the real wonders of his 
life. For around him, in almost every town and city there was a "holy man", a $ufi saint, 
who could perform miracles or do actions which to the common man appeared truly amazing. 
This saint was attracting the common people away from the difficult and exacting problems 
of Islam the religion and, through local meetings, gatherings, repetitive prayers, simple mono¬ 
tonous singing, and even mass hysteria, the pious saint won those people's hearts with the 
promise of attaining the final stage of communion with God in a state of utter and supreme 
ecstasy*. 

The whole question of $ufism or mysticism during the Mongol period has not been studied 
in full, and our knowledge about folk Islam during this period and afterwards is very sketchy. 
Conclusions on this matter, therefore, will be very difficult to draw definitively. However, a 
look into the life and times of one of the most famous §ufi orders of the time will, it is to be 
hoped, lead to a better understanding of the problem as a whole. 

To such a §ufl saint we will now direct our attention. He is important for our purposes; 
for his descendants, less than two centuries after his death, made of IrSn a unified state and 


1 On taqiya see a very informative article by R. Strothmann in the Shorttr Encyclopaedia of Isldm, 
(Leiden 1953 ). s - v - "Taklya". 

* On the massacres in Ifiah&n for example see Ibn Battuta. Eihla, 199 fl./ Gibb's transl. II, 294-95. 

■ Theologians were unable to stop such mass movements, and the rulers “were outwardly respectful 
to the ‘UlamA, but positively humble before the §QfI Shaikhs”, H. A. R. Gibb, Mohammedanism: an histo¬ 
rical survey. (Home University Library, 2nd ed., 1953, repr. 1954), P- * 44 - Ant l who would listen to Sa'd 
ad-DTn TaftazAnI (d. 792 or 798/1389 or 1395) for example when he says in his RisUla fl wafidat al-wugiid 
(Istanbul, 1294/1877), p. 31: 

j-iil jjh o! '4-di ^ a«i.i ft if v i.uvi gifc .u/a) Ujj pi u-bj, 

Cf. contemporary views on §Ofism by Ibn Taimlya in his fatwd: a}-$ilfiya wal-fuqard' (Cairo 1327/1909), 
15-16, and in his al-Furqdn bain auliyd' ar-Rahm&n wa-auliyd’ ai-Saifdn (Cairo 1374/1955), p. 86. Apparently 
Naflr ad-DIn JQsI did not think highly of certain types of Sofia or darwiahes. Witness the following anecdote 
in Ibn al-Fop's Haw3dt(, 342 (events of the year 658/1259-60): 

<1 si : Jti L • x I JUi t c_j j~i <1 Juj t ill *jt J S' LJ ol U i- l l o! 

Vf Olf ^ ji 1 bWb yl*l jv olid* £ijl : JUi Jji ,5* .jjkii p+l : i; _^li ,^IUI ^ 

.(v v jjtfi .u. 3SJi) .pj* 

Cf. Ibn BaldOn's views on the composition of Safi science (' Urn ) in his Sift" as-sd'il li-tahtfib al-masd'il 
(Istanbul 1957), 70-71. And for a discussion of tafawwuf see G Ami's own introduction to bis Nafafidt al-uns 
(Tehran 1336/1958, ed. Mahdl Taufildl-pOr), pp. 3-30; and G Ami's treatise on § 0 fUm, the Lawd'ift, facsimile 
edition with translation by E. H. Whinbfirld and Mufiammad QazwTnI, London, Royal Asiatic Society, 
1928. 
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established in it the i(nd‘aiari type of Muslim Si'ism. This was Saih $afi ad-Dln of Ardabil 1 . 

Chronologically, the earlier part of the history of the Order of Ardabil covers both the Mongol 
and TimOrid sections of this study, and ends roughly around the middle of the fifteenth century. 
The remaining fifty years of the century coincide with the later activity of the Order under 
the Qara-qoyunlu and Aq-qoyunlu dynasties. 

However, no purpose will be served by going into the details of the biographies of the scions 
of the §afawid family (although these have still to be definitively written). Rather than do 
that, we shall study the major characteristics of the Order itself as shown by its fat^s, and 
relate these to the period and historical development through which the Order passed. 

x. Ardabil 

A few words on Ardabil the town and on its location will help explain certain special pecu¬ 
liarities which the Order furnished. The geographical position of the small town is of extreme 
importance for a proper understanding of the activity and later development of the family. 

As a matter of fact, the entire "province” of Adarbaigin began to assume a progressively 
more important role in the area as a whole following the collapse of Bagd&d and Iraq in the 
middle of the thirteenth century. With its capital city of Tabriz, Adarbaig&n was slowly be¬ 
coming more and more important as the center of the Muslim world at the time 1 . The Mongols 
soon left Bagdad and built their new capital at Sult&niya*. j n later Ilh&nid times Tabriz be¬ 
came many times the seat of the Sultan and the chief center of the government 4 . During the 

1 In dealing with Saih $afl ad-DIn and the $afawid family an attempt will be made here to distinguish 
between the work and activities of the first members of the family and the later ones; i. e. the first four 
"Heads of the Order” (§afl ad-DIn, $adr ad-DIn, ^w&ga ‘All, and Saifr Ibrflhtm) and the second four 
"Leaders of the §afawid Movement" (Saih unaid, SaiJj Haidar, SulfAn ‘All P&diS&h, and S&h Ism&’Il). 
This major division will be undertaken to emphasize what appears to have been a definite break in the 
family tradition from being representatives of a $00 order to becoming a militant group with a policy of 
conquest and dominion. 

• The contemporary Marco Polo in The Description of the World, ed. A. C. MoulA and Paul Pklliot, 
v. I (London 1938). p. 104. says: “And the city (Tauris) is set in so good a place that the other merchandise 
comes there conveniently from Indie . . . and from many other places, and therefore many Latin merchants 
and especially Genoese come there often to buy of those foreign goods that come there from strange distant 
lands and to do their business." See also B. Spuler, “La situation de ITran k 1 ’tpoque de Marco Polo", 
in Oriente Poliano, Rome, Istituto Italiano per il Medio ed Estremo Oriente, 1957, PP- 1*1-13*! and Cf. 
V. Minorsky, "Adharbaydjftn", in El, new edition, on the importance of Ajarbaigin and Tabriz during 
the Mongol-Ilb&nid period. 

The city had become so important for European trade that Pkgolotti took pains to list toll stations on 
the road from AyJs (on the Mediterranean) to Tabriz. See Francesco Balducci Pegolotti, La Pratica della 
Mercatura, ed. Allan Evans (Cambridge, Mass., 1936). pp. 389-91. For a contemporary description of Tabriz 
(y jJ;) see Ibn Fad I Allah al-'Umarl (1301-1349). MastUik al-abfdr (recent edition of the sections on China, 
Central Asia, Ir&n. and the Golden Horde, by Klaus Lech, Das Mongolische Weltreich, Wiesbaden 1968), 
pp. 87-89 of the Arabic text. 

* Southeast of Tabriz on the way to Qazwln. See above p. 34, n. 1; and ‘Umarl/LECH, Masilih, p. 86 
of the text which reads as follows: 

wXAif| U»Ui fjj U.lii jS ~Vy Uu! 'j. ysjU-j! x *4 ulLLJI l*lit t XglUJLJ! 

j Jr* 1 k—| lx jlkj! l jlkil Jr* j/<bll if-ii l> j tkhi-I j 

d. IfJ* C Ju kj 1 LfJ djJI ^ jJjIj If. JaIjj jfl. Ifi* UlT UaT tjAe j^/l .ol—e-Vi 

.JlfJ'VI Lb jl»- Jr* l 

4 Marco Polo’s contemporary description of the people of the city should not go unnoticed: “For many 
Christians of every sect may be there (i. e. in Tauris/Tabrlz); there are Armenians, Nestorians, and 
Jacobites, and Georgians, and Persians; and there are also men who worship Mahomet; and these are 
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post-Mongol Galayir period, Tabriz and Bagdld rivaled each other as the two "capitals” of 
the domains which the Galayir sultans could at one time or another bring under their sway. 
BagdAd, too, suffered during this post-Mongol period many destructions as a result of the city 
having exchanged hands several times by either Galiyir or Qara-qoyunlu contenders or clai¬ 
mants or others 1 . 

It has been pointed out that at the height of Muslim Arab hegemony under the 'AbbAsids, 
the establishment of the Muslim capital on "Persian” (SAsAnid) soil, i. e. in Bagdad, made 
the Islamic empire "the heir of the ancient empires of the East"®. Moving the capital still 
further eastwards to Adarbaigin, therefore, made the whole of that empire more Persian. 

Ardabfl lies many miles due east of Tabriz on the way leading ultimately to the Caspian 
Sea®. Between them, and rising immediately west of Ardabfl itself, is the Kflh-i Sabalan 
(15,784 ft.), the highest peak along the mountain ranges extending from the Elburz north¬ 
westwards to the Caucasus range*. The geographical importance of Ardabfl, however, lies in 
the fact that its location, roughly thirty miles from the Caspian Sea, controls completely the 
narrow coastal plain of the TaliS-Gflan region, which at certain points in this area is only ten 
miles wide®. 

The importance of this location had been recognized during the zenith of Arab power in 
this area; and the famous Bib al-Abwib (Darband) pass lies along this narrow plain®. 

The celebrated Muslim geographer Yaqut al-Hamawi (d. 627/1229) who visited Ardabfl in 
617/1220 appears to have made a narrow escape from the town before it was occupied by the 
Mongols and savagely destroyed because its inhabitants had put up a stubborn resistance 7 . 


the common people of the city (footnote 3: dot il pofiolo minute* della terra) who are called Taurisin, and 
they have different speech among them."; Marco Polo, The Description of the World, p. 104. Schiltberger's 
narrative for the end of the 14th and the beginning of the 13th century is also curious and in part more 
puzzling: "The chief city of all the kingdoms of Persia is called the city of Thaures. The king of Persia has 
a larger revenue from Thaures than has the most powerful king in Christendom, because a great many 
merchants come to it . . . There is also a city called Rei in a large country where they do not believe in 
Machmet as do other infidels. They believe in a certain Aly who is a great persecutor of the Christian faith; 
and those of this doctrine are called Kaphak (perhaps rawafidjrafufls)." See The Bondage and Travels of 
Johann Schiltberger , (from his capture at the battle of Nicopolis in 1396 to his escape and return to Europe 
in 1427). transl. by J. B. Telfbr (The Hakluyt Society, i, 58. 1878), p. 44. 

* See ‘AzzAwI, Tdri/f, II, no, and III, 83, 158, and passim. The poet Salmftn S&wagI describes the city 
following a big flood that left it in ruins; ‘AzzawI, Tariff, II, 82-83. 

* D. S. Margououth, The Place of Persia in the History of Islam, lecture to the Persian Society, April 
29, 1923, published London 1923, (translated into Persian by Ra&ld YAsim! as Maqdm-i lrin dar tdrih-i 
Islam, Tehran 1321), p. 18. 

® Yiqflt, Mu'gdm al-buldUn (ed. F. WOstenfeld, Gdttingen 1866). I, 173: ^bl *>_, > ji Jyj 

on A<Jarbaift&n, YftqOt says: I4U! 1 Y bjiYI l+l Jli «i! -t) . . . IjIaIj, - Ibid., 

I. 197 - 98 . * * ' 

4 Dam&wand, northeast of Teheran, is 18,376 ft., and Ar&rilt in Turkey near the Soviet-Armenian border 
is 16.946 ft. On Ardabfl see also Amin Ahmad RSzI, Haft iqttm, III, 251-52; and on A^arbaig&n and Ardabfl 
see Mas'Qd KaihAn, Gugrdfiyd-yi mufaffai-i I ran, II, 150-78, and Farhang-i gugrUfiyd-yi Iran, IV, 11-13. 

4 Incidentally, Ardabfl nowadays is only about 20 miles from the Russian border of Soviet Adarbaig&n. 
We may safely assume that its modem location for traditional tactical purposes is also strategically im¬ 
portant. 

* See G. Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate (Cambridge, 1905), 159-160; and V. Minorsky, 
HudCd al-'dlam, 142, and map p. 398 for the area just north of Ardabfl. During the early 'AbbUsid period 
Ardabfl was the capital of the province of Agarbaig&n (Le Strange). 

7 YAqQt, Mu'lam al-butddn, I, 197-98: 

uy.j (*rM 4 V* ■*" (J-iJjl J*1 tfl) nijf... iTT'/tlV IrjL !■»»- ijS qi. 
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However, the town must have revived from the Mongol onslaught immediately afterwards, 
for YSqut (who died only nine years after his visit to the town) tells us: "Now the town reverted 
to its former state and even improved, and it is the land of the Tatars (read Mongols)." 1 

This revival may be ascribed either to the activity of the remnants of Ardabil’s inhabitants 
who survived the Mongol massacre, or to the fact that the Mongols themselves must have 
realized the importance of the town as a gateway to the north country. This latter cause is 
perhaps the more plausible in view of the continued Mongol invasions to the northwest. The 
mountain passes and river valleys north of Tabriz and Ardabil lead to Armenian and Georgian 
territory. The river Araxes (flowing eastwards to the Caspian) and, a little to the north, the 
river Kura (also flowing in the same direction) harbor deep in their valleys such famous centers 
as Na^igawan and Tiflis. 

Along this frontier stretched one of the most important borders between Ddr al-Islam and 
Ddr at-harb 1 . Late in the fouteenth century, the area north of Ardabil was under the control 
of the local family of the 5 irw&n-§ahs, some of whose members spread their influence and 
dominion to such big centers to the south of them as Tabriz itself*. We shall later in this 
chapter see how the relations between members of the $afawid family and the Sirwan-S&hs 
affected the history of the rise of the §afawids in the late fifteenth century. 

Therefore, the rise of a ?ufi order along one of the most strategic frontiers of Ddr al-Islam 
is not to be dismissed as a common phenomenon. Islam never developed the machinery of 
spreading the religion in the same way Christian missionaries did in the early Middle Ages*, 
and it was left partly to $ufl Saifrs and their followers to attempt to convert the conquered 
people to the "straight path". 

Unfortunately, however, it is difficult to find any references in the chronicles to the activities 
of the $Gfi Order of Ardabil among the “infidel" Georgians and Armenians at the more simple 
and peaceful level of mere religious conversion*. This activity, if it could be at all substantiated, 
is in itself shrouded in other more violent acts of conversion through conquest or by coercion, 


iij *J y* J* tr» f iMi J-*-] pr—id jpuLj t*l»l 

«. • • 

Y&qflt also mentions that "before Islam Ardabil was the capital of the district”. 

1 Ibid., 198. On Ardabil see also R. N. Frye, "Ardabil" in El, new edition (Frye's article, however, 
is rather brief and inadequate), and MIrzA BAlA, "Erdcbil" in Islam Ansihlopedisi, with a long list of 
sources mainly post-§afawid. 

* "Tho region (Agarbaig&n, Armenia, and Arr&n) is the abode of merchants, fighters for the faith (gdzi- 
ydn), and strangers coming from all parts." Minorsky, HudUd al-'dlam, 142. "Tiflis ... is a frontier post 
(lagr) against the infidels (bar riiy-i hdfirdn)." Ibid., 144. Yftqut, Mu'gam al-butddn, I, 173, says about 
Adarbaigin: 

0 . . , w#J jd- If A* jS 1 tfJLUf l If* Jai dA U iJ J O J’yti ^ly . , . i 

* See 'AzzAwI, Tdrift, II, 296, and n. 2, and 300; and III, 32 fl. Saifc Ibrahim ai-SirwSnl, "the founder 
of the Darband or Sirwftn government", had conquered Tabriz but evacuated it in 809/1406 when the news 
came that Sult&n Aljmad Caliyir was returning to the city. On the later Sirw&n-lt&hs see V. Minorbky, 
A History of Sharvdn and Darband, Annex I, 129 ff. (after MunaggimbUI's (5 dmi‘ ad-duwal). 

* It is only today in Africa south of the Sahara that Muslim activities have approached anywhere near 
the zeal of the missionaries of the Christian world. 

* One such story is recorded with understandable zeal by Marco Polo during his stay in Tabriz. The 
Christians of the city, he says, were asked to move a mountain (with reference to Matthew, 17:20, "If you 
have faith as a grain ol mustard seed, you will say to this mountain, ‘Move hence to yonder place’, and it 
will move” - RSV) or else become Muslim or sutler death. Marco Polo, The Description the World, 105-112. 
Mention is made in Ibn Bazz&z, §afwat af-fa/d of a Georgian village whose inhabitants embraced Islam. 
See Nikitins, Essai, 389. 
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inasmuch as Islam considered all the external world (i. e. Dir al-harb) as enemy territory 
whose conquest and annexation into the Dir al-Islim was an act of religious duty 1 * . 

In this context, the virtual transformation of the Order at Ardabil from a peaceful and con¬ 
templative society to a militant and aggressive body of armed warriors with definite gizi over¬ 
tones, occurred much later towards the middle of the fifteenth century. This extraordinary 
change that overtook the Order, long after the Ottoman gazis had pushed into the Balkans, 
will be discussed and compared to the successful Ottoman experiment in a later section of 
this study. 

2. Saif} $afi ad-Din and the Early Safawids 

However, it is sufficient to point out at present that more is known about the Order of 
ArdabO and its influence among the Turkman tribes, who since the Mongol conquest had been 
roaming in a more or less nomadic fashion throughout the entire area under discussion: IriLn, 
Iraq, and Anatolia. This coincided almost exactly with the life span of the founder Saih $afl 
ad-Din himself, who was bom in 650/1252 at the height of Mongol-Ilh&nid power in the area, 
and who died in 735/1334, eighty-two years later. A Mongol superintendent of finances of 
nearby Qazwln, a historian, poet, and geographer of the Il)>anid period, Hamd Allah Mustaufi 
of Qazwin*, has left us one of the earliest, if not the earliest, authoritative references on Saih 
$afi ad-Din, written in 731/1330, only four years before Sail) $afi’s death. In it he tells us 
that Sait) $ a fi ad-Din is still alive and is very influential. The Mongol rulers respect him, and 
he has saved many people from being harmed at their hands 3 . 

In his geographical work, Nuzhat al-qulub, completed in 741/1340, six years after Saij) Safi’s 
death, Hamd Allfih Mustaufi - in his description of Ardabil of the fourth clime - mentions 
Saih $afi ad-Din again, but by using the formula "May God have mercy on him’’ we know that 
the old man had died. Hamd Allah adds the very useful information that most of the people 
of Ardabil are S&fi'is and are the followers (murids) of Saih Safi ad-Din 4 . 

These two contemporary references to Saih Safi, made by someone who, as a government 
official, a mustaufi or tax-collector, is a highly dependable authority, leave us with two signi¬ 
ficant facts about the Order of Ardabil during the life of its most illustrious founder; namely, 
one: the high respect which the Order and Sail) $afi enjoyed under the Mongols, and two: the 
curious fact that most of the inhabitants of Ardabil were of the Safi’i school and were followers 
of Saih $afi ad-Din. In the light of these two facts we shall now attempt to recapitulate certain 
other controversial matters dealing with the great Sail). These matters concern the origin of 
the family, its claims to an 'Alid descent and its alleged early Si'i leanings, and whether or 
not Saih $afi ad-Din himself was a sayyid or was referred to as such by his contemporaries. 


1 This is the "leaser jihad" as opposed to the "greater jihad" which is the spiritual and moral conquest 
ol the soul, etc. The "leaser^* hid." is a jartj. hijdya or collective obligation. See E. Tyan, “DjihAd” in El, new 
edition. 

• Hamd Allah Mustaufi of Qazwin wrote three important works: T&rlfr-i Guzida, composed in 731/ 
1330; ga/arndma, a poem modeled on Firdausi's Sdhndma, completed in 736/1333: and Nuzhat al-quldb, a 
geographical work finished in 741/1340. On him see Browne, LHP, III, 87-100. 

•Hamd Allah Mustaufi, Tdrih-i Guzida, ed. ‘Abd al-Husain NawAT (Tehran, 1336-39/1938-61), 673: 

(jjU—1 c—,1 fU* jjljl jl L l> JpAa cS jvj 1 jjIj JjJj cHj Zjaj t <z ~*I oU- ji 

I.C--I r** ^ijS ^ 1 ; t \J j\j U 4 JL-, Ihl oT jl 

4 Hamd Allah Mustaufi, Nuzhat al-quldb, ed. Guy Le Strange. GMS, XXIII, 1331 /i9x3, and translated 
by him, GMS, XXIII-2, 1919. Reference is from the text, 81/transl., 83-84: 

i.all *JU t Ail / (f 1 /) I fjWr 
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The whole problem has been discussed at length in a series of three articles on the origin of 
the §afawids by one of the leading Persian scholars of modem times, Abroad Kasraw! (Ta¬ 
briz!) 1 * * 4 . Other well-known authorities and scholars have also dealt with this subject*. The 
problem need not be revived here in great detail; it may be briefly summarized as follows: 
the allegation of the ‘Alid descent of Sail) §afi and his having been himself a sayyid were 
the work of later §afawid historians whose patrons, the $afawid Sdhs, in their attempt to 
consolidate their power in Iriin, caused their court historians to make up such claims. 

The work where the interpolation was made concerns a "re-editing" of a book written shortly 
after Saih Safi’s death by Tawakkul ibn al-Bazziz ca. 751/1350 entitled Safwat as-^a/i. The 
“editor" of this work, AbG 1 -Fath al-Husaini, who belongs to the reign of Sah TahmSsb (930- 
984/1523-1576), states in the first few pages of his recension that "he had received royal com¬ 
mand to revise and correct Safwai a$-?a/a" s . 

The original work is in effect nothing but an account of Saih Safi ad-Din's birth and early 
life, his miraculous deeds, his sayings and his speeches, his mode of life, his last malady and 
death. Ibn al-Bazzaz also mentions Saih Safi’s son, Sadr ad-Din, and refers to his own relation 
to the Ardabil Order. 

Ahmad KasrawI who strongly doubted the genealogical descent of Saih Safi ad-Din from 
the 'Alids ascribed the story to interpolations by Abu 1 -Fatl) al-Husaini, as well as to Iskandar 
Munii, author of the famous work on Sfih ’AbbSs, the Tarifr-t 'dlam-dri-yi ‘AbbSsi*. KasrawI 
points out that in the period between Sai(i Safi ad-Din and his great descendant in the sixth 
generation Sah Ism&’O, three changes took place in the tradition: one, Saih Safi ad-Din was 
not a sayyid - his descendants claimed this for him and for themselves; two, Saij> Safi was a 
Sunni of the Sifi’i school - his descendants accepted [padiruftand) Si'isra; and three, Sail) 
Safi knew Persian and A{Jari the Turkish dialect of A^arbaigftn - his descendants knew only 
Turkish. KasrawI gives instances where he believes the original text of Ibn al-Bazzaz’s Safwai 
af-fa/d was tampered with and proves this on the basis of variant readings in several manuscripts. 
In one specific case where the indication was to have been to Saij) $afi ad-Din’s Sunni-Safi'i- 

1 The articles appeared originally in Ayanda. an erstwhile scholarly Persian journal, v. II (1926-28), 
PP- 357 A-. 389 ft-, and 801 fl. Subsequently, the material appeared in book form under the title SniJ $afi 
va tabiraS. to which the present writer has unfortunatly had no access. However, there is every reason to 
believe that the articles in book form contain no additional information. On KasrawI see above p. 20, 
n. 4. 

■ Z. V. Togan, V. Minorsky, Mufiammad QazwIkI, and others; see below for a description of their 
views on this matter. 

• Riku, Cat. of Pers. MSS., I, 345-46. According to Rieu internal evidence shows that the work, §afwat 
af-faft, was contemporary with Saifc $afl ad-DIn, and that “the additions of the editor appear to be con¬ 
fined to the preface (muqaddima) and the conclusion (b&tima)". The preface deals with prophecies on the 
advent of Saifi §afl, and the bJUima contains an account of his descendants down to Sah Tahmftsb. (Rieu is 
here describing the British Museum MS. Add. 11, 743 of $afwat af-fafS). - For a detailed analysis of the 
1329/191 r, 358-page edition of §afwat as-fafd done by Aljmad ibn Karim Tabriz! and published in Bombay, 
see B. Nikitins, "Essai d’analyse du $afvai-uf-$af &", fA, 245 (1957), 385-94. This lithograph edition of 
Safwat was not available to me. However, I was able to check most of the references given by the late M. 
Nikitins against a photocopy of the India Office MS. of ^a/waf. No. 1842. This manuscript is described 
by EthA, Cat. of Pers. MSS., I. col. 1008. From the colophon, p. 342 b, it appears that this copy is an 
autograph of Tawakkull ibn Ism&'Il ibn H&ggT al-ArdabW (Ibn-i Bazz&z), dated Sa'bAn 759/July-August 
1358, i. e. about 23 years after the death of Saih $afT ad-DTn. Z. V. Togan, in Melanges Massignon, III, 
353 ff., is certain that the EthA MS. 1842 is not an autograph, and states that it is the work of a copyist 
"qui ne serait pas antArieure au 17* siAcle". However, M. Togan has not used this MS. in his comparative 
article mentioned here. For the three MSS. used by him see below, p. 48, note 7. 

4 On this important chronicle of the period of Sfih ‘Abb&s completed in 1025/1616, see now Dickson, 
Sk/Ut Jahmdsb and the Oxbehs, Appendix II, "Sources and Bibliography", lxii. 
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beliefs, changes had been introduced to make the phrase read: "Madhab-o-malrab-i haqq-i 
haqiqi-yi Ca'fari . . On the author, KasrawI concludes that " Darwil TawakktU ibn Isma'il 
known as Ibn al-Bazzdz, was from Ardabil, and was a murid of Saif} $adr ad-Din, son of $afi 
ad-Din. He wrote a book entitled Safwat a$-saf£ which contains the life, karSmat and maqam&t 
of Saity $aft ad-Din. This book ... is the oldest source on Saity Safi and his ancestors', but un¬ 
fortunately that book did not come down to us in the form it was written. The copies which we now 
have had undergone all kinds of manipulations at the hands of the murids of the $afawid family ." 1 * 
On the mishandling of the original work KasrawI goes on to say that “ The murids of that 
family have changed every statement and story in Ibn al-Bazzdz's book which had indications of 
the non-s&yyid-ship and non-Si"ism of Saity Safi, or they have removed that altogether. They 
added stories and statements which agreed with their own inclination and opinion ;" 3 and adds that 
"(Therefore), every story and statement which has indications of the sayyid-sA»'/> of the family is 
not to be trusted"*. 

The Persian scholar also draws attention to the fact that Saih $afi ad-D!n had only the 
simple title ( laqab) of laity, whereas religious figures among his contemporaries or near-contem- 
poraries enjoyed such titles as sayyid, mir, or lah, thus indicating either their 'Alid descent or 
their holding of temporal power 4 * * 7 . 

A similar conclusion was arrived at by the great Turkish scholar Zeki Velidi Togan working 
independently many years after KasrawI'. Togan again worked with several manuscripts 
of Safwat aj-fa/ 3 ’, and gave selections from two of them in extenso to show how the original 
text of Ibn al-Bazz&z had been tampered with*. Togan concludes that “11 ne fait aucun doute 
que les souverains Shah Isma'il et Shah Tahmasb se sont donnd toutes les peines du monde 
pour effacer de l'histoire leur origine kurde, pour attribuer au kurde Firouz la quality de des¬ 
cendant du Prophite, et pour faire valoir que le Shaykh Safi dtait un shaykh turc shi’ite, 
auteur de po&mes turcs.”* 

If Saih $afi ad-Din was neither an 'Alid sayyid nor a H‘i what then was he? One thing 
remains quite established: that he was a $ufi laity having a fariqa of his own and through his 

1 KasrawI, Ayanda, II, 362; see also footnote on the same page where KasrawI mentions the manu¬ 
scripts he was dealing with. 

• Ibid., II, 361. 

• Ibid. 

* Ibid., II, 362. jl i’.j. ll All* cllj j wJVj aT g JjUj j>ii ” Cf, V. 

Minorsky in "Tawakkul ibn Bazz 3 .z", El, first edition. 

* KasrawI, Ayanda. II, 491. Among the names given are such well-known figures as: 

Ar“ - ,jr 4 jl j 4 ™» Jj/ iSJ.f? jJjJl »U 1 - if y.jy 0 ^ ■•s'* 

aL- —j jA m. jjj 4 , a 4 m- M (Jjj Ait C ■ Al aL 3 U I C .AA I JS* — 01 jl .AmA. I a 

and others. Reference will be made to some of these figures and their religious views in a later section below. 
Cf. a similar view presented by Muhammad QazwInI in his article "Fanuin-i Sult&n Ahmad GalAyir”, 
Yadigdr, I, No. 4 (Tehran, 1323/1943), p. 29. QazwInI points out to the form in which Sail) $a<)r ad-DIn, 
son and successor of Safi ad-DIn, is addressed in the Jarm&n, and states that no titles such as amir, sayyid, 
murlaid a'fam, suljdn al-itra. or galSl al-atrdf are used. On the terms larif, sayyid, etc., see RaupAtI, 
Garni" al-AnsOb, I, Introduction, p, 30 ff. 

• Z. V. Togan, "Sur I'origine dcs Safavides", M Manges Massignon, III, (Damas, 1957) 34 . 1 - 357 - 

7 Ibid. Two of the manuscripts date from the prc-Safawid era: Leyden No. 2639 (dated 890/1485), 
and Ayi Sofia No. 3099 (dated 896/1491). and a third, Ay& Sofia No. 2123 dating from the eaily years of 
Sah Isma'il, 914/1508. Togan compared the two Ayi Sofia MSS., and had K. Jahn compare that with the 
Leyden MS. for him. 

‘Ibid, for texts compared, pp. 347-51 and 354. 

* Ibid., 356. In a P. S. to the article in question, Togan acknowledges the similar findings by KasrawI, 
and refers to KasrawI's Saijf $aft wa-tabdrai (Tehran 1323/1944). See above p. 47, note 1. 
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saintly way of life he had attracted the attention of both the ruling power of the Mongols 
and the common people, first in his home town and then far and wide among the roaming and 
restless Turkman tribes. As Fatfl Allah ibn Ruzbihin Hungi (whom we met in the preceding 
chapter refuting a 5 i'i work by Ibn al-Mufahhar al-Hilll) 1 puts it in his Tarty-i ' dlam-drd-yi 
Amini: "The first who raised the ensign of excellence in this family was the unique of the 
world Shaykh Safi al-Din IshSq . . . (who) finished his days in Ardabil, where he was directing 
his followers. The amirs of Jalish turned his residence into their refuge and the great men of 
RGm honoured him.” 1 

In several places of §afwat a$-$afd, the sira (“role" - so to speak) of Sail) $afi ad-Din is 
described. "In his entire life", we are told, “he followed the Sari'a to such an extent that, in 
his words and deeds, not a hair-breadth did he deviate from it*.” In the section describing the 
granting of succession (isii[tldf and igaza) from Saih Zahid to Saih Safi ad-Din 4 , it is spelled 
out that the Order shall have nothing to do with the squabbles between the various Muslim 
sects (bida‘), and that “in this place (i. e. in Ardabil), except for the sunna and gamd'a, there 
has not been and there is no dispute and diversity of opinion of the schools (maddhib) such as 
the AS'ariya, Mu'tazila, Qadariya, MuSabbaha, Mugassama, Mu'attala, and others 4 ”. 

Saih $afi was asked once: "What is your madhab?" He replied that he believed in the madhab 
of the imams (i. e. the four schools of Abu Hanifa, Sifi'i, Malik, and Ibn Hanbal) whom he loved, 
and that from among the (four) maddhib he chose those hadifs that had the strongest chain 
of authority (asnad) and are the best (agwad), and applied them. He added that he did not 
allow for himself or his murids any licence in these matters but rather carried out the details 
that are expressed in the various maddhib 6 . 

It appears too that Saih $afi ad-Din had left some written material before he died. This, 
however, has not come down to us in any "collected” form. And while the statements and 
sayings ascribed to Saih Safi in the innumerable hikaydt of Safwat a$-$afd (as told to Ibn al- 
BazzSz upon the authority of Saih Safi's son, Saih $adr ad-Din, as well as by many other 
contemporaries of Saift $afi) can be more or less trusted and accepted, the actual work or 
works (including poetry) said to have been written by Saih Safi himself await a close and tho¬ 
rough investigation before they can be accepted as authentic writings 7 . The weight of the 

1 Sec abovo, p. 30. n. 8. 

* JJungl/MiNORSKY, Persia. 62. Ibn KOzbih&n yungt mentions an invitation to Saih $afl ad-Dtn by 
SultAn Ulftaitil to which $adr ad-DIn was sent to represent his father. 

* §ajwat af-faf/l, p. 250a (Chapter Eight: On the sira of Saih $afi ad-DIn. Section One: On his following 
in the footsteps of the Prophet): 

<j Jyi d a*Li jS y* yji d" ilf- C-jvtu j' dU*. jp 

4 Which begins p. 30b, and is entitled: 

o.Oib dj*ly *>.y iiV!) •r' j-* y •r-jj ud ^4* 4»lj yfi yi» 

* $afwoi af-fa/d, p. 35b: 

* » # - * 

I f l.j 4 JJ 4 j> dj+tj «iy»il C-L» jl jOj (JjJjI ii*t) ^*- 4 * J*» 

d.Xitij tijJ jfy» l» 

* Ibid., 25ob-25ia: 

jaj c —'ji ijsdlj —A-h U d* Syj> Ij ^,aji ^-4 i^aJu js 'fjs 

C Jj J-M dijU y»j iyA j - *-j *\)J d 14l y Sjf jhliM lyT Sji \J J4--1 y* wJtl4» 

■*' J a d* *y»-jJ Jiyii! (?) ' * ■ i l ~/J £(y» 1) t y“*' *- " * * b> 

7 The whole question of the writings of Saih 5 a ft ad-DIn needs to be studied carefully: Fa?ll I^fah&nt, 
the author of Afyal at-lawdrljf (a Sjafawid history of § 4 h JahmSsb, written in 1026/1617, on which see now 
Dickson, 5 ah fahmisb and the Oibeks, Appendix II, "Sources and Bibliography", p. xlv), mentions a 
work entitled Maqimdt wa-maqBUit ascribed to Saih ad-Dtn. According to Minorsky (T. Af., 113, 
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evidence here appears to be that this material is of a much later vintage, and that all if not 
most of it is apocryphal. Much of it seems to have emanated from an original source which 
may be none other than the Safwat af-safd itself. 

The claim to sayyri-ship relating the §afawid dudm&n to Ha?rat-i ‘All involves only one 
section of Saih Safi ad-Din's genealogy - that which precedes his ancestor Flruz-&h (xarrin- 

n. 6 and "A Mongol Decree . . BSOAS, 16 (1954), 516, n. 1), the work appears to be "the extraordinary 
events of the life of (Saih $afl ad-D!n’s) ancestors and his own to the year 735/1334." Saih Safi wrote this 
collection, which was evidently intended for the guidance of his followers, in Persian and Turkish in a book 
called Qard-magm&'a, and gave them the title of Siyar af-f&Jiya. 

Chardin who traveled in tr&n during the late Safawid period states (according to Minorsky, T. M., 113 - 
the reference there is to Voyages de Chevalier Chardin, od. LanglRs, to. v. Paris 1811) that before the S&h 
went to war auguries were read from the book Kardfdmea supposed to have been written by Saih Safi. 
Minorsky believes that the Kar&gdmea is the same as the Maqdmdt wa-maqdldt mentioned by the author 
of Afyal al-lawSrijt. - In the list of St‘1 works, KaSf al-hugub wal-asldr, by KantOrI, a short entry (No. 
2069) describes a book entitled $ajwai al-anbiyd' /I {fiAr kardmdt al-aqf&b, written by "Saih $afl ad-DIn 
Isb&q al-Ardabllt who died in 735/1334; the book is mentioned by Saih BahA'I in his Taudty al-maqdfid 
where he says that it is a famous work". 

A work on the scholars of Adarbaig&n, the DdniSmanddn-i Adarbaigdn, compiled by Muhammad 'All 
Tarbiyat (Tehran 1314/1936), refers in the entry on Saih $afl ad-DIn (p. 234) to the fact that the Qard- 
magmWa was not to bo found except in the library of the Safawid S&hs: 

(1/,^* jr* j»i) iSJ jl ^bi- Sjj ijrjb ljTlJ Ji ji urijb 

jy.j» ifij* • -i ’ uW - ja u—T Sllj>» jx j*- uT 1 alt a.iSj >a!a pA 

f'x jv lyT jl J- ‘ ljl 

The above mentioned Baq&T “was a well-known q&dl of ArdabIl and wrote poetry in Turkish"; ibid., 
p. 70. Garlbl could not be further identified. 

Sams ad-DIn ParwIzI, a modem writer, in his work Kitdb Tadkiral al-auliyd' (Tabriz 1332/1373/1953-34), 
quotes from Ibn al-Bazz&z' Sajwat af-fajd, and refers to it by the title :| a- oUli> _ U -W yjL. 

^oJI (p. 203). Incidentally, ParwIzI attacks KasrawI lor his anti-ff'f views (p. 2B-29). The 

auliyd' with whom this work deals claim descent fiom the 8th Im&m, 'All ar-Ri<J& 

Z. V. Togan in “Londra ve Tahrandaki islami yazmalardan bazilanna dair", Islam Telkihleri Enstitiisii 
Dergisi, v. Ill, pts. 1-2, 1959-60 (Istanbul 1960), lists two manuscripts at the "Ktltiiphane-i Saltanati" 
of Tehran: No. 847. Tczhire-i Seyh Saji, and No. 2762, Maqdldt-i Turks Seyh Saji. Tho former, he says, 
was written by HiggI Tawakkull (Ibn Bozz&z), translated by Muhammad Slr&zl: a mixture of Cagatay 
and Atfarl of the OgOz Turks; the work goes back to the early §afawids. The latter (see also his article in 
Milanges Massignon, III, p. 353, where the number of this MS. is given as 2761) originally by Tawakkull, 
was translated under Sih Jahm&sb in 949/1542 to Cagatay mixed with west Turkish. 

Perhaps of another type of material, but also ascribed to Saih $afl ad-DIn, is the Mandqib or BuyQruq, 
the text of which is given (pp. 145-191) in a work by Ahmad tf&mid A9 -$arrAf entitled aS-Sabak: min firaq 
al-guldh Jl al-'Irdq, Bagdad 1373/1954. The work is in Ottoman Turkish (?) and is largely a dialogue between 
Saih Safi ad-DIn and Saih Sadr ad-DIn. It urges piety, good deeds, faithfulness to the family of the Prophet, 
etc., and contains prayers, mirror literature, fQJl utterances, and the like [Ibid., pp. 3-7, and Arabic trans¬ 
lation pp. 192-217). The BuyUruq also contains some verse by IjlatfiT, i. e. Ssh Ism&'D. a$-$arrAf is of 
the opinion (p. 143) that the author "was a contemporary of Saih $adr ad-DIn, and one of his disciples and 
murids". Togan in the article mentioned above, p. 152, states that the BuyOruq is the western Turkish 
form of Tawakkull's $ajwat af-fajd. 

Finally, reference should be made to a short excerpt (pp. 87-92 of the text, 130-131 of the summary 
translation) from a work called "Tagkara-yi a' 14 " reproduced by W. Ivanow in his Ma/mU'a-yi rasd’il va 
aS"dr-i Ahl-i tlaqq, (English title: The Truth-worshippers oj Kurdistan; Ahl-i Haqq texts). Brill, 1953. This 
excerpt ends with the following curious statement: 

-jV" •*-* &iJ i*>. Al Om! ^ :A.T jjjSit pi j! U jsj jjl* A»lj cA-j jl Awj» 

, aA.T Sy-y j\ jl »IA d* Ai JjlA j4^ *1Aj Ai ^tl 4 

- which should give one some idea of how the tradition had become, with the passage of time, mutilated 
beyond recognition. 
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kul&h). That from Firilz to Saih $afi (through 'AwaiJ, Muhammad, §al&h, Qufb ad-Din, and 
Gibri’Il) appears to be fairly well-established and is generally accepted as authentic. The 
fourteen generations which relate FIriiz-§fih to the Seventh ImSm MQsS al-Ka?im is recognized 
as spurious and as the work of later $afawid authors 1 . 

However, in order to appreciate better the growth and development of the Ardabil Order 
and trace the changes that overtook it during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries and, at 
the same time, follow its relations geographically and dynastically throughout the area under 
consideration (i. e. Irin, Iraq, and Anatolia), it is best to treat it under three broad headings: 
one, the background period of Saih Safi's ancestors from Firuz- 5 &h through Saih Amin ad-Din 
Gibri’il; two, the period of the $ufi order proper from Saifo Safi through Sadr ad-Din, tfwaga 
‘Ali, and Saih Ibrihim; and three, the period of the later leaders of the "Ardabil movement", 
i. e. (junaid, Haidar, Sultan 'Ali, and Sah Isma'Q. (Between the period of the Ardabil "Order" 
and that of the Ardabil “movement" two short digressions will be introduced, one dealing 
with the contemporary question of folk Islam in Anatolia, and the other summing up the 
story of Hn&'a§ari Si'ism as it developed during the period of the post-Ilhanid successor 
dynasties.) 

3. From Firiiz-Sdh through Amin ad-Din Cibrd’il: The Beginnings 

No substantive information is to be found in the sources about the ancestors of Sail) $afi 
ad-Din before FirfLz-Sih other than the doubtful genealogical line that relates Saih $afi to 
the Sixth ImSm MQsfi al-K 5 ?im. 

From Firfiz-Sah to Saih $afi the "historical" information is sketchy, but the picture can be 
fairly reconstructed: It is that of a well-to-do family holding Ardabil and its dependencies as 
an iqfd' from the central government. Firiiz is both wealthy and well-versed in the religious 
sciences; he chose Gilan as the pasture ground for his large flocks. ‘Awad for some unknown 
reason chose to spend most of his life in the nearby village of IsfarangSn. Muhammad showed 
early signs of fOfism: he disappeared for a few years and then showed up wearing a head gear 
and cloak peculiar to $ufis. We are told that the people when they saw that were amazed. 
$al 4 h ad-Din Raiid reverted to agriculture and the ways of dihqdns - the traditional occupation 

1 A work which combines the traditional account as well as later Safawid accretions is Silsilat an-nasab-i 
$afawiya, composed during the reign of S&h Sulaim&n (1078-1106/1667-94) by Saif} Husain ibn Abdill 
Z&hidt, a descendant ol Saif) Z&hid of Gfl&n the tnvr!id of Saih Safi. The Silsilat deals more with the rcli- 
gious-jfi/I ‘‘history" rather than the political-iT'f aspects of the $aiawid family (sec Browne, "Note . . .", 
JRAS (1921), 396-97 and 416). A long tfdtima (pp. 74-116) is in fact on the Z&hidl family itself and its 
relations to the §afawid dQdm&n (for a genealogical table of the Z&hidls see Minorsky, "A Mongol Decree" 
317). The author who seems to be using Ibn al-Bazz&z' $a/wat af-fa/d rather extensively (as well as other 
sources: cf. the Silsilat, pp. 45-30 with the photostatic text in H. Horst, Timur und dfoga ‘All, p. 5b) does 
not appear to be interested in the Cunaid-Baidar movement (to which he devotes only pp. 66-67) but is 
concerned rather with the earlier $Qfi period of the Order. The genealogical descent of the family according 
to Silsilat (pp. 10-11) is as follows: 

j>_jj jjjs» if} if} Jiilid x^- J jd jrjfl .-i* J Jsi>lrr jC*- if} j 1 } j-* 

if X+£- Xf Jj***! Xgt J.I Xxd- Xf j. jtM- Xp> jd (f^-*} it} •*7" if} ir"*" it} if} j>l x£- j,} t-fS" 

i/} jrj fbl if} if} jAT if} jy* if\ •j*' jr-GJl y\ Xf» i x-~ if Ja—« 

. IfV—Jl sJU tfl if} Je ,jd Jw*- 

Cf. Hw&ndamtr, flabib as-siyar, IV, 409-410. There are minor differences between this and the list in 
Sa/wat af-fafd (p. 8a): all sayyids have been added here, the additional hunya “Abu Bakr" is deleted from 
Qufb ad-DIn’s name, and so is the nisba “al-Kurdl" from that of Flrflz-Sfth. In the list of children and 
grand-children of MOsA ibn Ga'far al-SAdiq given in Raw? 4 tl, Cdmi’ al-ansdb, I, text, p. 2, no Hamza ibn 
MQ& 9 . Is mentioned. 
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of the family. With Qutb ad-Din (Saih $afi’s grandfather), the first mention is made of an 
attack by the Georgians who occupy Ardabil and plunder it, killing several thousands of its 
inhabitants. Qutb ad-Din is pictured as a mighty warrior whose "heroic” deeds are described 
in some detail. His son Amin ad-Din GibrS’D turns to agriculture and pious worship 1 . 

Aside from the clash with the Georgians during Qutb ad-Din’s time, the "history" of Saih 
Safi’s six ancestors does not furnish us with anything outstanding about the family before 
Saih §afi’s time. The "war" with the Georgians, however, presaged of things to come, and in 
it can be seen the beginnings of the gazi activities of the Order. These, however, were not 
to become full-fledged until the coming of Gunaid and Haidar almost two and a half centuries 
afterwards. 

4. From Sail} Safi ad-Din to Sail} Ibrahim: The $u/i Order 

The next period, i. e. that of Saih Safi ad-DIn, his son, his grandson, and his great-grandson, 
covers the affairs of the Order of Ardabil until the mid-fifteenth century. This is a richly docu¬ 
mented period, and one feels that the sources, both hagiographical, biographical and chronicle, 
treat it with a nostalgia reminiscent of the way Arab and Muslim classical historians treat the 
era of the Prophet and the first four Caliphs. There is perhaps more similarity in this than 
strikes the eye at first glance. For this is the period of the establishment of the Order and of its 
first four heads: pious men of exemplary conduct and character, loved by their followers and 
respected by the temporal powers in Tabriz or SultSniya, in BagdiLd or M&war&’annahr, by 
Mongols, Ilhanids, Galiyirs, Cubdnids, Timur, and the Timurids. The later chroniclers from 
ywindamir through Hasan-i Rumlu, Iskandar MunSi, Zihidi, and many others, talk briefly 
but reverently about Saih $afi, Sail; $adr, 9w£ga 'All, and Saih lbr&him. It sounds like the 
"golden age”. Even tempestuous Sunni authors like Fadl Allah ibn Ruzbihan (jlungi have only 
good words to say about "the unique of the world Saili $afi ad-Din Ishaq” and his immediate 
successors*. 

Saih $afi is pictured in the sources as a man with a message and a driving force. He is at 
once a holy man and a man who is worldly-wise. Almost every page of the long and ponderous 
$afwat a?-?af& pays tribute to his wisdom, his piety, and his deep knowledge both of the reli¬ 
gious and secular sciences*. In short, he is the quintessence and end result of centuries of 

1 On FlrQz-Slh see §afwat, 8b; Habib as-siyar, IV, 410; and SUsilat, ri. On 'Awa<j see $afwat , 9a (which 
caUs him ’AwwAd); Habib, IV. 410-11; and SUsilat, 11. On Muhammad (who is further described as al- 
HAfi?, i. e. of the Qur'An) see $afwal, 9a; Habib, IV, 411; and SUsilat, n. $Alih in the SUsilat is probably 
an error; both $afwai and Habib as-siyar have SalAJj- On Qutb ad-DIn Bee $afwat, 9a-9b; Habib, IV, 
411-12; and SUsilat, 12 (the SUsilat has AbO B&ql instead of Abu Bakr). And finally on Amin ad-DIn CibrfLTl 
see fiabib, IV, 412-13; and SUsilat, 14. 

According to Nikitink (Essai, 391) the attack by the Georgians on Ardabil is the only historical event 
in the Sa/wal, the rest being Mongolica. The raid, according to Minorsky, Studies in Caucasian History, 
p. 103 and n. 1. was in revenge of the sack of Ani by the "sulfin" of Ardabil. The surrounding area was 
still in a state of destruction during Saih $afl ad-DIn; see $afwat, 171a. 

1 See above, p. 49. 

* Sa/wal af-fa/a, 10b, testifies to Saih Safi's well-rounded education; 

ll.Oib j\j Jit- (Sfitj Sji Jj* j*J <—**Wj CjISjj jLtl jl>» 

The SUsilat reproduces several couplets by him in dialect (Gllikl, according to Browne. "Note", 402) which 
the author explains in "standard" Persian. In one of them (p. 31) "[Ba?rat-i ‘All] murtaiA" is mentioned, 
and in another - this time a Persian rub/Tf - the words “mihr-i ‘AH” occur, (p. 35). Sarrftf in al-Saba/t, 
p. 240, quotes another Persian ruba'l ascribed to Saih $afl ad-DIn: 

Jj tfl jW- 1 jli je 

Ji <#l jl*y jlj» Jj jl jlfj jf Jit- ijljit. jl xf. «£T> 
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Islamic culture. His karamat ("miracles” is perhaps not the most felicitous translation) are 
remembered through many successive generations 1 . 

In true $flfi fashion Saih Safi ad-Din spent the better part of his life in search for inspiration 
and guidance, which he finally found in the company of Saih Z&hid of Gilan whose tariqa goes 
back to ‘All and Muhammad through a long chain of $ufi leaders which includes such luminaries 
as Abfl Nagib Suhrawardl and Hasan al-Basri a . He accompanied Saih Zahid for twenty-five 
years, took his daughter to wife, and became head of the Order upon Saih Z&hid’s death®. His 
followers, according to the exaggerations of the sources, became innumerable®. 

The Order was highly respected by the civil authorities both during Sail} $afi’s days and 
those of his three immediate successors. The Mongol Ilyins and their chief ministers paid homage 
to Saif) $afl ad-Din®; so did the Oaliyirs to Saih Sad 1 " ad-Din*; and Tlmflr and his successors 
to ftwfiga ‘All 7 . This high esteem to the Order and its Saifis in fact continued into the fifteenth 
century during the later dynasties of the Qara-qoyunlu and Aq-qoyunlu. But at that time, as 
we shall see, the approach was totally different, for by then the Order had become a power to 
contend with and a force to seek assistance and support from. 


Saih Safi is said to have refused an autograph copy of the GulistOn presented to him by Sa'di, saying: 
.iJ-Cy o[p lait ^,1 lit - See Nikitins, Essai, 389. 

1 $afwat af-fa/S explains the difference between mu'gii 3 l and karamdt as follows: nubuwwal (prophecy) 
and wa(iy (revelation) equals mu'gizat ; while wil/lyat (sanctity?) plus ilhdm (inspiration) equal kar&mat. 
See Nikitine, Essai, 388. Cf. G&ml, Na/afiAt al-uns , text, p. 21 ff., the section entitled "al-Farq bain al- 
mu'giza wa al-karfLma". 

* $ajuiat, 35b-36b. 

1 And gives in marriage his own daughter (by a previous marriage) to Sai() Zdhid's son, Saras ad-DIn. 
The author of the Silsilal is the distant descendant of this match. Cf. $afu/al, 17a ff. and 34a. On Saih Safi 
in Habib as-siyar sec IV, 413-20. The story of Sai() Safi and Saih Sadr in Sflitarl, Mag alts, 264, has nothing 
new to offer except perhaps the fact that there is no mention in it of the period of Gunaid and Haidar. 

* Silsilat, 38: 

jlj* lijj* *G» JJ fljt uUU* jLf j jij *i\j* »lj j\ JjSjI C-iVj jl d" jdy jrall LiV^n 

0. . . j jb jlj . *ij?j Aisilj j 3 dJjL. <-Ar'J -U-uT *L) <ib jrj q Lip 

* RaSId ad-DIn Fazjl Allah, Muk/UabUt-i RaSidi, letter No. 45 (pp. 265-272) addressed to Saih Safi him¬ 
self; and letter No. 49 (pp. 293-311) addressed to RaSId ad-DIn’s son. Mir Ahmad, governor of Ardabll. 
On these letters see also Browne, IMP, III, 80-87. In his salutations RaSId ad-DIn docs not use any ex¬ 
pressions that might indicate the ' Alid origin of the $ofawid family. 

* See the firnt&n issued by Sultan Ahmad CalAyir, addressed to: 

«... 0 T ^.1 fij glyj Jjijl . . . Oil/aUj v!W flSw-l 

dated 22 po 1 -Qa'da 773/26 May 1372 when Sulf&n Ahmad during the reign of his father SulfAn Uwais 
held Ardabll as a soyirgdl (he became SultAn in 784/1382-83). In it Ahmad GalAyir states that: 

Jt oltll v>l»- CjUjj jl (i^il J'b* J*i) jl iljb* J»lc- «b»/ J> U iUi £g)jr jj» 

,«xlls tyrjh 

The jirm&n was first published by H. Mass£, "Ordonnance rendue par le prince Illcanien Ahmad Jalair 
en favour du Cheikh Sadr-Oddin (1305-1392)", Journal Asialique, 230 (1938), 465-68: and subsequently 
by Muhammad Qazwlnl, "Firmfin-i Sulfln Ahmad Gal&yir”, YSdigSr, I, No, 4 (1944), 25-29. The firmtn 
refers to Saih Sadr od-DIn as: 

"tl/* dJjll! 0UJL- 

i. e., no epithets such as sayyid are used to indicate the 'Alid origins of Saih ?adr or his ancestors. For 
partial facsimiles of the firmdn see now Gah&nglr Qa'immaqAmI, “FirroAn-i mansOb bi-Sulfin Ahmad Ga- 
lAyir'*, BarrasiM-yi lArffri III/5 (1347), p. 273-80, and Sirin BayfLnl, TSri/t-i Al-i Galdyir, Tehran 1345. p. 
221-27. 

i On QwAga ‘All and TfmQr see below p. 54, note 4. 
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Sai|i $adr ad-DIn's tenure extended from the end of Mongol-Ilhinid power almost to 
the end of the fourteenth century and the arrival of Timur on the Iranian scene. This period 
of the Order is marked by the "conversion’' of perhaps its most illustrious member, S&h Q&sim-i 
Anwftr, and the stepping up of the Order's activity in TrSq-i 'Agam and yurisin 1 . 

The period of Sai(i $adr ad-Din, like the disturbed times in which he lived, was marked 
by grave hardships to the Order. There were persecutions, and Sai(i Sadr even spent some 
time in prison 1 . But for this same reason the followers of the Order increased and people found 
refuge in it from the unsettled times. 

Gaza activity shows up again and the Georgians, we are told, carried away the door of the 
mosque of Ardabil. Saih $adr and his followers recovered it and brought it back to the city®. 

During ywSga ‘All's period (of roughly a quarter of a century), the affairs of the Order 
prospered to such a degree that the fiifi Saih could wield so much weight and influence as to 
ask the great Timur to set free certain captives he had brought back with him from Anatolia 
after his victory over the Ottoman Sultan BSyezid at Ankara in 804/1402. The significant 
point here, though, is the fact that these captives were followers of the Order, and when set 
free they were sent back home to Anatolia, with representatives (frulafd) appointed to go with 
them, and were told, "Let your comings and goings be not infrequent, for the advent of the 
righteous Duodeciman ( ifnd'aSari) religion is nigh and you must be ready to sacrifice your 
lives" 4 , tfwftga 'Ali himself died in Palestine where he had been making converts in MamlQk 
territory*. 

1 Silsilat, p. 41, and Habib as-siyar, the section on Saif) Sadr ad-Dtn, IV, 420-23. On QSsim-i Anwftr 
see Sa'Id NafIsI, ed., KulllyOt-i Qdsim-i Anwar (Tehran 1337/1939), where the editor in a 112-page intro¬ 
duction quotes from thirty-three authorities ranging from ‘Abd ar-Razzftq Samarqandl through Gftml, 
Daulat-Sfth, y windamfr. Husain Baiqarft (MagAlts al-'uSSOq), Sftm MIrzft ( Tatfkira-yi Sami). Rflmifl, Amin 
Aljmad Rftzl (Haft Iqlim), Softtarl (Magdlis), Iskandar MunSI, Z&hidi ( Silsilat ) ... to Rifft Qullbftn Hidftyat 
(Magma' al-/u}ahd'). 

* Silsilat, 42-43. This was the period of Malik A&raf Cftbftnl, brother of Saih Hasan-i Kfidik (on whom 

see 'Abbfts IqbAl, Tariff. 453-54). Abril /BayanI, Chronique des Hois Mongoles en Iran. II, 153. 

* Silsilat, 43-44. 

* Minorsky, T. M., 190 and n. l (quoted from "The Anonymous History of Sfth Ismft‘ 11 ", Cambridge 
MS.. Add., 200, 10b. The first part ol this chronicle was published by Denison Rosa in JRAS, 1896, pp. 
249-340). However, the author of the Silsilat does not mention the return of the captives to Anatolia, but 
says: 

«JL- olid jl iljo j|}* yji ji y jljT jjjlljl jyl J«j) bfjj 

.usjjjfJ* jLjj 01 JitjM OlA JU-lj 

See Silsilat, 48. - On the relation between Tlmilr and Hw&ga 'All see H. Horst, TlmUr und tfOfd 'All: 
Em Beitrag rur Ceschichle Safawiden (1958). The Bection on Hwftga ‘AH in the Silsilat (pp. 45-30) bears 
great similarity to the text of the $u&iik, published in photostat by Horst, which date from 805/1403. 
These waqf-ndmas are referred to by the author of the Silsilat (p. 48), and by Iskandar MunM in TSrlff-i 
* Olam-dra-yi ‘Abbdsi, I, 16. See also Horst, op. cit., 43. - Naijr AUfth FalsafI in Zandigdnl-yi Salt 'Abbas-i 
Annual, I, 166, n. 2, throws doubt on the story of TTmflr and ywftga ’All. - E. J. W. Gibb in A History of 
Ottoman Poetry, II, 227-228, n. 4 refers to the freeing ol the captives, but wrongly ascribes it to the period 
of "the §QfI Sheykh §adr-ud-DIn". 

* Tho story of the death of tfwllga ‘All in Jerusalem is best preserved in Muglr ad-DIn al-'Ulaiml, al¬ 
ii ns al-galil bi-tariff al-Quds wa al-gfalll, a biographical and historical work completed in 900-901/1494-95. 
The entry on fjwftga ‘All which occurs in v. II. p. 510 of this work is worth quoting in full: 

£-1)1 it, * dll I I 2 jU 1 j. J* •'fa AlUII £-t)U 

4 U /S, 4JI jllLI > . 4 j j otfdXj oUjTV# OUl . 4 llj ulT j\j <^J! ^ UJ 

^ J jL-J y 4jU Lfj J ^4# , <*■ jJ> Jjid Ll {y 

iJSm J* ii'L-jC Lf J Jv’iCj (jCAii lI jS-\j 1 J tjtj yjjl ^fy jjif JU Uj , ^ 4 iLl wOJ Jl 
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As to his fu/t activities, the sources have preserved to us a £ikr session during which wSga 
‘All performed some "miraculous” deeds 1 . And in his dealings with the inhabitants of DizfQl 
(whom he led back along "the correctly-guided path", rdh-i hidiyai )* and with the Yazldls 
in Syria (whom he had asked Timfir to punish)*, the first signs of inter-sectarian clashes appear, 
which culminated in the destruction of the independent character of the Mu£a‘£a‘s early in 
§ 3 h IsmS'il's reign 4 . 

j*j .vkjl •J* J* jij tiall '-oi olT# .2».- U jy S*pH «l*» 

j^/l iidrf JJT— £JUl J. .U* 

In the Summer of 1967 I tried to locate the tomb of f^w&ga ‘All in Jerusalem near St. Stephen’s Gate 
(B&b ar-Rahma), but so far without success. ‘Ulaim! further has this to say on Sai)> Muhammad ibn a$- 
S&'ig. Hw&ga ‘All’s jyalifa in Jerusalem (ibid., II, 373): 

jf- J*J J-*» *2i«J jf2jl Jr* oil" .|*J *di J»1 Jt JJ.I jyeft ^ILJt J/ll JJfiH J, yj-*" 

wiLi jpult tl- 4 p, J tl *-—j ** ; 1^ olfj .Jp^-LaJl 4 -lft 4 -ilJl ,j*UI JA 

• a a a 

.jle-jll jiij JJlrUj jrJUj ^ Jjr J j jiy .le-jll 

Cf. ‘Ulaiml’s entry on ^Jw&ga ‘All with that in Sab&wt, al-Dau' al-ldmi', VI, 29, which is much less in¬ 
formative. Perhaps in both cases the source is lbn ljagar al-’Asqal&nl’s Inbd’ al-gumr bi-abnd' al-'umr. 
a work being published just now (by HabaS I, so far vol. I, Cairo 1969) to which Sab&wt refers. But ‘UlaimI 
who was born in Jerusalem and was qdd f there in 891/1486 appears to be talking fiom first-hand know¬ 
ledge. (On him see GAL, II, 53-34 and Suppl. 11 . 41-42). 

For a translation (incomplete) of ‘Ulaiml's al-Uns ai-galU, see Henry Sauvairk, Histoire de Jerusalem 
et d’Hebron . . . (Paris 1876). The section on tfw&fa ‘All is not in the parts translated. 

The story in Browne. LHP, IV, 43-46, n. 3, and the references in it to Babingbr and to Brownr's 
informant the Rev. Canon J. E. Hanauer, etc. can now be clarified in the light of the above. So too can 
the mutilated reference to ‘Ulayml in SOitart. Iftqdq al-fiaqq, II, 342, n. 1. 

(Jwftndamlr, Habib as-siyar, IV, 423-24, docs not report the death of ^Jwftga ‘All in Jerusalem. In fact, 
yw&ndamlr is completely uninformed on 1 J wiga ‘All and his role. Iskandar Mun&I, however, reports it in 
Tdrifr-i 'dlam-drd-yi 'Abbas I, I, 16, and so does Z&hidi in Siisilai, p. 43, where he states: 

,«C—1 jjri* J# V V?T j*j >C—> O"* J •» JA 4 ** 

1 Silsilat, 48 and n. 6. The text appears to be slightly corrupt. However, see Horst Tfmtir und HOgd 
‘All, p. 5b of the photostatic text, where the missing word ddsl is supplied. The authoi of the Siisilai. or 
more correctly his authority, claims that after Tim dr saw this performance, ,,jti it--- , 

• Siisilai, 46. 

• Ibid., 47. On the Yazldls see ‘AbbAs al-'AzzAwI, Tdrlh al-Yaiidtyo (Bagdfid 1333/1935). who refers 
(p. 194) to the appearance of “guldt $Qfi doctrines" among the Yazldls at some stage in their development, 
and argues against views submitted by Th. Menzel in "Yaildl", El. first edition. 

4 W. Hinz accepts the ‘‘Sri" role of (Jw&ga 'All; see his Irani Au/stieg, 23. Minorsky believes that 
"the fact that the claim to an 'Alid descent on the part of Shaykh $aA was registered already in the §afwat 
a}-safd is suggestive in itself"; see his review of Hinz’s Irons Au/stieg, in BSOAS, IX (1937-39), 239-43. 
(But see KasrawI's and Togan's views on the $afwat earlier in this chapter, p. 47 ff.). Browne in Note, 
407, n. 1, feels that the "conversion" of the inhabitants of Dizfdl "is perhaps the earliest sign of strong and 
decided ShTa propagandism on the part of the Safawis." See also H. Roemer's views on {Jwflga ‘All in 
"Ole Safawiden", Saeculum, IV (1953), pp. 28-29. The Siisilai has a fairly large collection of gasals (p. 
50-62) written by {Jw&ga 'All. Some are qif'as or rubd'is. The tafcallus used is ”‘AH”, but that is only 
{JwiLga ‘All’s name. The author of the Siisilai states (p. 50) that: 

□, .J ,i jJ J f d* jUU* OL* jS , , , jU-1 OjjgAf 

Oyi- Ih-J jJ I y JJL* 
jJU- IiU- jj *-ijLj 

My poor heart lies in the house of dust; 

It moans and throbs till someone helps it out. 

t Mauaoul 


The following rubd'i is an example: 

,ojj* u,T £ & ij julj jyu 
\iy-^fr 2-1 jl JJ y *-l»- jt 
which may be translated as follows: 

My love of you has cast me into a Tigris of blood. 
The Oxus flows with the tears of my eyes. 
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During the period of Saih IbrShim (which covered the second quarter of the fifteenth century) 
nothing of any great significance happened, and the activity of the Ardabil Order appears 
to have hit its lowest point. This corresponded to the era of Sih Ruh of the Ttmiirids in the 
East and of the early Qara-qoyunlus in Adarbaigan and Iraq - both centralizing and expans¬ 
ionist. The lull during Saih Ibrahim's time preceded the tempest which began with Gunaid 1 . 

To sum up: we have seen that under the first four leaders of the Ardabil Order (i. e. Sail) 
Safi, Saih §adr, Uwiga ‘All, and Saih Ibrahim) all indications are that the Order was an im¬ 
portant center for the spread and dissemination of $tifi doctrines in Adarbaigin, eastward into 
the TimQrid domains, and westward into Anatolia. No palpable signs of Si'ism at the high 
level of the itna'aSaris or the folk level of the g uldt are perceptible during this period of the 
Order's life. And as Minorsky puts it: ‘‘The lords of Ardabil are highly respected shaykhs 
leading a contemplative life, spending their time in prayers and fasting, and credited with 
supernatural powers." 1 

The political disorders and confusion which followed the death of the last effective Illjanid 
Sul(Sn Abu Sa'id appear to have been fertile ground for the spread of the Order. This confusion 
is best described by the contemporary Ibn Fa<Jl Allah al-‘Umari (d. 749/1349) in his MasSlik 
aftabfdr where he talks of utter darkness, disunity, and corruption; of claimants to the throne 
supported by factions here and there. The picture is that of total disruption and complete 
disorder*. 

It seemed natural that during this unsettled period $ufi orders should flourish more than 
ever before. For in addition to giving the common man some kind of peace of mind at the level 
of popular folk-Islam, these centers of $ufl Satys often were a haven for persons running away 
from the tyrannical clasp of secular despots. One such case is recorded in the Mugmal of Fa§ihi 
of tfwSf*, and another by Ibn IJaldGn in his Tarty*. And these need not be the only instances. 

1 Silsilat. 65-66. Z&hidI has here a fairly detailed list of Sail) Ibrahim's children and grand-children. A 
son, AbO Sa'id, was kitdbddr (librarian) of the Order, which may have included proganda and public relations 
activity; and a grand-daughter, not named, who became faqlrb&R (Browne in “Note", p. 410-11, has 
faqira-bdSI), perhaps head of the female members of the Order. 

Iskandar MunSI in Tdriff-i 'dtam-drd-yi ‘Abbdsi, 1 , 17, talks of Saih Ibrahim s generosity and the wealth 
of his kitchen. Minorsky refers to the possibility that Sail) Ibr&hlm accompanied Gah&n-S&h in a gaxS 
against Georgia. Sec his "Thomas of Metsop' and the TImOrid-Turkmiin Wars” in Professor Muhammad 
Shaft' Presentation Volume (Lahore, 1955), p. 169. 

Abdulbaki GSlpinarli in Yunus Emri\ Hayati (Istanbul 1936), pp. 137-39. quotes a line of poetry in 
which the words "Sah Efendi” and “Seyh-i Sah" occur, but dismisses the possibility they may refer to 
Sait) Ibrahim. 

• Minorsky, T. M., 189. 

• As quoted in QalqaSandt, $ubh al-a'SB, vol. IV, 420-21: 

dl Jl tflg) ^ j j «-Uu p tjl Jis -Uu .ill— *3 (i£/*Jl) JUs 

«... <u—i Jl lJU- JU -1 ejJLj-j u'l if ft —dl* <->-1 jT j Jl yoLj 

For the original text of this extract (with minor variants) see now 'Umarl/LECH, p. 114 of the text. A 
similar view is given in his (al-'Umari's) al-Ta'rif tn-al-muffalafi ai-Sarlf (Cairo. 1312/1894) p. 43. And cf. 
Aba al-Fidi/Ibn al-Wardl, Kitdb al-muhtafar, IV, 144: 

jyrj vfV lI 3^ Ola)! OL. y*. j* Ojl — i, j j li r a jUsItj ill —— j C— i— —l»o 

.«C—Jl »4a Jl dli/ jw- y* Jill- 1 iyhJ 

(From the year 732, when AbO al-Fidi died, till the end of the chronicle in the year 749, the work was 
continued by Ibn al-Wardl, on whom see 'AzzAwJ, at-Ta'rlf, 188-89). 

* Faslhl, Mugmal, I, 182: events under the year 810/1407 (or p. 191 where the same story is repeated 
under the events for the year 811/1408 - perhaps a printing error). 

* Ibn HaldOn, TSrib, V, 553. The lonely mention of Sai|) §adr ad-D!n of Ardabil here is unfortunately 
followed by a lacuna in the printed text (Bal&q 1284/1867). 
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The sanctity of Ardabil and its environs made it almost a place of pilgrimage. Many TlmQrid 
princes, on expeditions in the West to quell certain rebellious vassals, would pass through 
Ardabil and pay their respects to the chief of the Order residing there. One such visit is re¬ 
corded by 'Abd al-Razzaq Samarqandi in his Mafia' as-sa'dain under the year 823/1420 1 * III . 

The growing number and importance of $flf! orders during the troubled days of the post- 
Mongol period in Irfin is coupled with activity of a similar nature - perhaps in this case limited 
to the larger centers of population - carried on by groups of fityan or ifpwan who set a high 
standard of conduct and behavior made necessary by the weakening central powers 1 . 

A very good description of this situation has been made by the late Persian scholar ‘Abbfis 
IqbAl who in his Tirify-i mufaffal tells us of the increased number of $ufls in Adarbaigfin, 
Gilfin and Mazandarfin at the end of Sulffin Abfl Sa'id’s reign. He also speaks of the ahl-i 
futuwwat and the ahl-i uffuwwat, and adds that in all cases ‘All ibn Abi Tfilib was considered 
the fata and maula of every group of §ufis or afris*. 

Of special importance and significance in the latter part of IqbAl's statement are the refe¬ 
rences he makes to the special position Hagrat-i ‘All had in the general picture. This need not 
give the impression of organized belief in Si'wm, or the imdmaU, or the Twelve Imams. 
For at the popular level of folk Islam such highly controversial questions never really came 
up, or in fact never could have been understood in their basic religio-theological connotations. 
‘All and the family of the Prophet were honored because of the traditional mystery that had 
revolved around them since the early days of Islam. In them were ail the qualities, real or 
woven into the tradition by later generations, which a Muslim hoped to possess in a golden 
age that was nostalgically gone. 

A conclusion, more or less similar to that of ‘Abbfis IqbAl's, was reached by M. F. KoprOlO 
in his work Tilrk edcbiyatinda ilk mutasawiflar, where the great Turkish scholar discusses 
religious movements in Anatolia during the 7 u, -IO Ul /I3 th -I5 tl, centuries. KdPRiiLO says (in the 
words of his translator L. Bouvat): “Du septi&me si&cle de l’Hggire fi la fin du dixi&me, les 
mouvements religieux les plus varies se produisent en Asie Mineure. Des ordres religieux: ceux 
des Babais, des Abdals, des Bektachis, des Houroufis, des Kalenders; des Kizil-Bach, des Hai- 
deris. Le Soufisme est en faveur, mais l’hdtdrodoxie recrute facilement des adeptes: des faux 
prophetes font leur apparition, et leurs succfes montrent qu’ils trouvent un terrain favorable. 
Rfipandu dans toute l’Asie, le mysticisme gagne l’Europe, et s’^tend jusqu’aux limites de la 
Bosnie. L’histoire ottomane alors est une p&iode de guerres et d’atrocit£s, mais en mdme 


1 Samarqandi. Mafia' as-Sa’dain, II. pt. 1, pp. 407-8. The visit was made by the TlmOrid prince MIrz& 
Ibr&htm Sultan when 1 Jwiga 'AH was head of the order at Ardabil. 

* In his review article of the 1329/1911 Bombay edition of $afwat ayfaftt, B. Nikitins counted seven¬ 
teen "akhts" in the entourage of Saify $afl ad-DIn, one of them had a professional name: Afol Sultan fifth 
Had did. See Nikitine, “Essai”. 393, and n. 14, and cf. in one case §afwat, 331b. 

* 'Abbis Iqbal, Tariff. 466. IqbAl's statement is comprehensive and deserves to be quoted in full: 

jT 4 ll -l4j }lj.ijb jj jljij b jt* jljaljLj J Obcb jiT JJ obLjjtf. Afc . ji\ olLL. jii-lj 1 jX\t 

jlLjl jkj Jjj <iglU y\j OX jUy aljT L.L.I Xj.- jt\ Ollsl— Oy-j .Ij J* «3l<^b 

J*l k oJa <1-1- jj o\xiy j,\ Ixs .o-lliS-. ^Ij*l» jj ^yy. by *4* jjj jjj cl* .xSu 

^ j Li— jj cl* oL. jx uj jlj^* < 11 * 4 : 1 - 1 a j*. <T Xy Oj a: . jl o\y- lj 4 j Xy J—-la 1 

III ,j»4l ^p-LJI <q* jl <f* C-*Lr- ^j\j .JtljU j Xjf jT jl XyX X [ XJJ bL— I f J’A-.I I ji -> b <s—>1— 

JOtll J—I O. 4 JajJ < 3 _,<'* -Cl—U Udlicl mjmj U«IA| 1 *.J bljj j dJU * jX <Ajll» y b jl OXjj^ £ 1*1 

jljwl yj jxjxj CjjUj j £.jjSo iljTj jlj .aijj-l*. Xjr- L/b-j lilk. Ij wJU» L>l J* 

. lAj^J dl*^ J^b-I <1—1- dJLi bjjl jX ^*—j Uj j wJ oL-1 Jbi <SHi .4^— la 
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temps une p 4 riode de fermentation religieuse ou, k c6td de la force brutale, la force morale 
joue un rdle qui n'est pas ndgligeable." 1 

However, in order to place this statement by KSprOlD in its proper context, a few words 
are needed to describe the religious picture in Anatolia and follow briefly its development 
during the contemporary period of the §fifi Order at Ardabil. 

5. Folk-Islam in Anatolia 

The growth and development of folk-Islfim in Anatolia during the period which corresponds 
to the rise and consolidation of the ijmfi Order at Ardabil under Saih $afl ad-Din and his im¬ 
mediate successors (i. e. till the mid-fifteenth century) appear to have followed a somewhat 
different path which, however, had more or less the same result. 

The picture is far from clear. There is no definite pattern which can be compared to the 
success of the experiment which was going on in AdarbaigSn, and which was attracting followers 
from far and wide - most of all from among the Turkish tribes of Anatolia itself. In fact, the 
religious situation in Anatolia during this period is utterly confused, and any attempt to find 
an organized pattern for it will be to give a wrong impression of the religious events themselves. 

The explanation for this confused state is difficult to find. Perhaps it can all be blamed on 
the political situation at the time - which itself was quite disorderly. There was no real central 
authority in the whole of Anatolia at this time: the last years of the Rum Selguq state with 
its capital city of Qonya were marked by a weakening of whatever central power there was, 
the complete disintegration of the system, and the rise of numerous petty states ( beyliks ) 
across the length and breadth of the peninsula. This was followed by a semblance of Mongol 
control from the seat of the Mongol governor at Siwfts established early in the fourteenth 
century. However, Anatolia was far away from the center of Mongol authority in AdarbaigSn, 
and no effective control was exercised. Soon the rising star of the house of Osmin was bringing 
the neighboring Anatolian beyliks into the fold of what appeared to be a new empire; but no 
sooner was this more or less achieved than a mighty conqueror, Timur, put an end to it at 
Ankara in 804/1402. And the painful experiment had to be done all over again after this tempo¬ 
rary shake*. Further, the role which the Mamlfik sultans of Egypt played in Anatolia through¬ 
out this entire period - a role which at best can be described as divisive - added considerably 
to the confusion that prevailed. This role never really came to an end until Sultan Selim con¬ 
quered Syria and Egypt early in the sixteenth century. 

It appears that such a confused political state of affairs was reflected in a similarly confused 
state of religious growth and development. 


1 M. F. KOprOlO, Turk edebiyatxnda ilk muiasavvtflar, Istanbul, 1918. A detailed summary translation, 
used here, appeared in Revue du Monde Mosul man , XLIII (1921). pp. 236-282, done by L. Bouvat, en¬ 
titled "Lea premiers mystiques dans la literature turque". Of special importance are the tables at the end 
of the article showing $QfI affiliations, as well as the comprehensive bibliography on this subject, pp. 269- 
282. (For more information on KSprOlU’s work. i. e. reviews, translations, and summaries, see §erif Hulusi 
Sayman, O. Professor Dr. Fuad KOpriilil'n&n yaitlan ifin bir Bibliogra/ya, 1913-1934, Istanbul 1933, P- 5 - 
Cf. views on this subject by V. Minorsky in "B&ll-Efcndi”, 438: "In the eighth/fourteenth century der- 
vishiam and Shl'ite influences wore widely spread among the Anatolian Turkm&ns. Characteristic are the 
great revolts in western Anatolia which broke out in the beginning of the fifteenth century"; and H. J. 
Kissuno, "The Social and Educational Role of the Dervish Orders in the Ottoman Empire” in Studies 
in Islamic Cultural History, The American Anthropological Association, vol. 36, no. 2, Memoir Mo. 76 (April 
» 954 ). P- * 4 - 

• On this period in Turkish history see the two well-known monographs by M. F. KOprOlO, Les origines 
de TEmpire Ottomans (Paris 1933), and P. Witter, The Rise of the Ottoman Empire (London 1936). 
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In Ir£n, on the other hand, at least in A^arbaig&n and along the Bagd&d-Tabrtz axis, a 
tradition of centralized authority continued to exist throughout the Mongol conquest, the 
Mongol Il^Snid period, and the post-Mongol Cubinid, Galayir, Qara-qoyunlu, and Aq-qoyunlu 
system (with perhaps a short break during the Timur cataclysm of roughly a quarter of a 
century from 1381-1405). This relatively stable tradition, which in a way is itself a continuation 
of the pre-Mongol 'Abb&sid rule in this general area, lent itself to the peaceful growth and 
development of such a $flfi order as that founded in Ardabil. This is not to say that order and 
stability were everywhere supreme. 

More important than the political unrest, and no doubt contributing to it in large measure, 
is the fact that Anatolia from the Selguq through the Mongol periods, and perhaps even after¬ 
wards, was the recipient of large groups of Turco-Mongolian tribes who were pushed westwards 
in the face of the conquerors from the east 1 . These groups, nomadic and disorganized, had no 
underlying unified structure. Many were attracted further westward and became the gaxis of 
the growing state of Osm&n. Others settled wherever they could in the valleys of the Anatolian 
plateau. It was among these unruly groups that folk Islamic ideas flourished, as opposed to 
the more sedate religious practices in the urban centers of Anatolia. 

But neither the political unrest nor the tribal and nomadic structure of a large section of 
society is sufficient to explain the confusion at the religious level which obtained in Anatolia 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The original question will have to remain 
unanswered and will have to await a more thorough investigation of the entire religious picture 
at the time. 

The most convenient point of departure for such an examination is the period of Maulfinft 
G alftl ad-Din Rumi (bom at Balh in 604/1207, and died at Qonya in 672/1273), who was a 
near contemporary of some of the leading religious figures which were dealt with in an earlier 
chapter of this work, namely TAsi and Ibn al-Mu(ahhar, Ibn Taimiya and Baid&wi*. In fact, 
Rumi’s Malnawi, one of the best compcndiums of Muslim $ufi thought, should perhaps best 
be placed within the general context of Islam during the post-Caliphate period; and indeed, 
the picture of "high Islam” as drawn in an earlier section of this work remains incomplete 
unless Rumi and his work and times are brought in to show another aspect of that picture. 
For RQmi’s fiifism, as well as - despite the name, - his Mevlevi yfi/* order are in essence another 
manifestation of high Islam, this time not in the traditional centers of Bagd&d, Damascus, and 
Tabriz, but in their equivalent, the great Rum Selguq capital at Qonya. The appeal here again 
is not so much to the common man but rather to the more cultured and sophisticated inhabi¬ 
tants of the Anatolian cities. 

It is difficult to place Riimi in the religious context of Islam in Anatolia: he is recognized 
as an orthodox Sunnf, and it is hard to find in his work material which may implicate him 
with any specific Si'i groups*. It is believed, however, that his mysterious relations with that 
enigmatic character, Sams-i Tabrizi, may point to certain involvements with suspicious 5 f» 
elements rampant at the time. 

1 No figures are available unless a general statement such as the following (by Z. V. Togan, "Rise of 
the Turkish Empire” in Background of the Middle East, ed. E. Jackh, 1952, pp. 112-3) can be trusted: 
"During the era of the Il-Kh&ns (1236-1336) . . . more than two million Eastern Turks and a number of 
Mongols came in the wake of Hulagu ..." On the movement of population (both Turkish and Mongol) as a 
result of the Mongol invasions, see KOprOlU, "Influence du Chamanisme Turc-Mongol . . .", pp. 13-14, 
n. 24, and the authorities quoted therein. Babingbr talks of "a large body of people (10,000-12,000)" led 
by Sari Saltuk into Dobrudja, the move being "perhaps connected with the advance of Hulagu." See his 
article "$arl Sal tty Dede" in El, first edition. 

* See above, p. 23 fl. 

• The following from Kulltydi-i Sams-i Tabr fri (edited by Bad!' al-Zamin FurOzAnpar and 'All DaStI, 
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Rflmi appears to have fallen under the spell of Sams for some time, and is said to have re¬ 
ceived esoteric teaching by him. Described as a "weird figure, wrapped in coarse black felt, 
who flits across the stage for a moment and disappears tragically enough" 1 . Sams-i Tabriz! 
is said to have been the son of Galal ad-Din “Nau-Musalmin", the IsmS'ili grand master of 
Alamut (607-617/1210-1220)*. According to R. A. Nicholson, the "tremendous spiritual 
enthusiasm (of Sams-i Tabriz!), based on the conviction that he was a chosen organ and 
mouthpiece of the Deity, cast a spell over all who entered the enchanted circle of his power.”* 
The intimacy between Rfimi and Sams-i Tabriz! ended abruptly in 644/1246, when Sams was 
killed in a riot at Qonya 4 . 

The exact relation between the of Rum! and the IsmS'ili da'wa originating at Alamut 

cannot be resolved here. The late professor E. G. Browne, in a letter to E. Denison Ross says 
that "The question of Sufism and Ism&'ili doctrine is interesting, and there is a curious con¬ 
nection through Sams-i Tabrizi”; but he hastens to add that "it must be borne in mind that 
ostensibly all the great $uf! poets of the older time, like ‘Att&r and Jalal al-Din, are Sunnis”*. 

Aside from Rfimi, and more in the context of folk Islam in Anatolia, were such well-known 
figures as Bab& Ishaq, Sari Saltuq and Baraq Baba, Yunus Emre and H£ggi Bektai, Hagg! 
Bayram Wall, Qa<Ji Badr ad-DIn of Samawna, and Aq Sams ad-Din, who represented a tradition 
that can be traced in one way or another to the Central Asian fjiwSga Ahmad Yasawi (d. 562/ 
1166-67). This tradition, which can be followed from the thirteenth through the fifteenth 
centuries, led to such religious and social convulsions as those of the Baba’i revolt around the 
mid-thirteenth century and Qa<Ji Badr ad-Din’s movement at the end of the fourteenth and 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, It is a tradition at the grass roots which was the expres¬ 
sion of discontent and restlessness among the rural masses against the Sunn! aristocracy of 
the Rum Selguq state and later against the Ottoman ruling and religious institutions, and 
which may be said to have found its culmination in the ix'i revolt and terrible massacres during 
the early years of Sultan Selim. 

Tehran. 1336/1958), vol. I. pp. 373-74, geual No. 88a. shows oxcessive fuff views of Ifafrat-i ‘All: 

■in J* ■»>* in 1! in J* in 'jWr &J ^ 

. .. in J* inrr ** j 05% jjj J 1 cXp- (Jj.jj JX *£U>. 

Je iji \jj -L±l> J* J_* Ij J.. jit <i XtLi jiS" ^1 

•in J* iHi jJ ji-l \xjjj Olfjj «l*- Olpr- j* 

1 R. A. Nicholson, Selected Odes from the Divan-i Shams-i Tabriz, Introduction, p. xviii. 

' Galll ad-DIn "Nau MusulmAn" had renounced his Ismfl'lll views, declared for Orthodoxy, and paid 
allegiance to the 'AbbAsid caliph an-Nasir. See Browne, LHP, II, 437-458. and cf. the Introduction to 
KulliySt-i Sams-i Tabrizi, 41 (i. 

* Nicholson, op. cit., Introduction, p. xx. Ibn Ba(t<Ra refers to Sams as “a man selling sweetmeats" 
who came into RQml's college and attracted his attention. RumI followed hini and came back "after many 
years, but be had become demented and would speak only in Persian rhymed couplets which no one could 
understand . . . the MathnavV. See Ibn DattCfa, Rthla, 294/GiBB's transl., II, 430-31. On Rflmi see also 
H. Ritter, "DjalAl al-Dtn Rflmi”, in El, new edition, and the section on Rflml's thought by A. Bausani 
in the same article. 

4 But KOprOlU asks, "Mais Chems-e Tabrizi a-t-il regllement exists?" See K 6 pr 0 l 0 /Bouvat, TUrh 
edebiyahnda ilk mulasavutflar, p. 256. 

4 Letter dated 27 September 1891; excerpts in E. Denison Ross' autobiography Both Ends of the Candle, 
London 1943, p. 60. ffwAnsArl, the author of Baudot al-gannOI, in his biography of Rflmi (p. 707 flf.) states: 

jjdl zjj£j iili Jjlj 11 1 Jf 4>l jji ^Ull jl) J \j*\ jjjt 

,,s 4 *u-yi ’ 4 ji ji 

A few lines later, $wAnsArl blasts the Ism&'Qlst 
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The story of the first mystics in Turkish literature has been told by M. F. K6pr0l0 in a 
long monograph referred to above (p. 57) which appeared back in 1918. The learned Turkish 
scholar traces the relations between Ahmad Yasawi and his Anatolian successor Yunus Emre 
early in the fourteenth century. According to KoprOlu, Ahmad Yasawi steered a clear course 
away from religious controversies 1 , but his disciples in Anatolia favored bSfini doctrines*. 

At about this time (ca. 638/1240) the B&b&'i revolt of BibS. Rasul-Allih Ishaq among the 
Turkish elements in Anatolia, with extreme forms of Si'ism, occurred and was directed against 
the Sunni aristocracy of the Rum Sel|uq state in the Taurus region and AmasyS, and was sup¬ 
pressed with the assistance of Frankish mercenaries*. This movement, oddly enough, was 
actively opposed by the aristocratic followers of Gal&l ad-Din Rumi and his Mevlevi dervishes 4 . 
“La revolte des Babais", concludes KoprOlu, “ 4 tait d’autant plus grave, qu'elle se proposait, 
non seulement la conqufete du pouvoir, mais encore la substitution, aux croyances revues, d'une 
religion nouvelle.' 1 * 

KOprOlO further refutes the tradition that H&ggi BektSS was a disciple of Yunus Emre*. 
Emre’s master was a mystic of the Baba’is, and the BektSSis recognized him as one of their spiri¬ 
tual leaders during the ninth/fifteenth century, Emre was above all a moralist poet who respec¬ 
ted the SarVa and the Suntta 7 as seen in his gazals and religious poems (the il&hi hymns)*. 
His possible collusion with the Hurufis is dismissed by KoprOlO*. 


1 KOprOlO/Bouvat, op. cil., 250. See also F. Iz, “Ahmad Yasawi", El, new edition. On Si'f activity 
in Central Asia see E. Blochet, “La conqufite des dtats nestoriens de l’Asie Centrale par les Schiites: lee 
influences Chr6tiennes et Bouddhiquea dans le dogme Islamique", Paris, 1926, (Extrait de la Revue de 
I'Orient Chrftien, 30 s£ric, t. XXV, Nos, 1 et 2, 1925-1926. pp. 3-131). pp. 13-14. 16-19. and 43-44. 

■ KAprOlO/Bouvat, op. cit., 234. Cf. the following statement in KitUb an-naqd (composed ca. 560/1164) 
by ‘Abd al-Galll ibn ‘Abl al-Fadl al-Qazwtnl ar-RJlzl, pp. 53-54: 

p J*J Xj—p O jl Ji jlT, jl O—ij ^J»n 

This statement is contemporary with the death of y waga Ahmad Yasawi, At the level of §Qfism, the 
following supporting statement by H. A. R. Ginn in a recent article is worth quoting: “Their ($QfIs') success 
among the Turks was particularly important since, when the Turks began their immigrations into western 
Asia and Anatolia in the eleventh century and founded the Turkish states and dynasties, it was to the 
$aft shaikhs rather than the Orthodox ‘ Vlama ' that they looked as their religious teachers and guides. 
Turkish popular Islam was thus from the first intimately associated with the $ 6 fis and their organizations”, 
see his “The Heritage of Islam in the Modem World II", in International Journal oj Middle East Studies. 
Vol. I, No. 3 (July 1970). 224-5. 

* KOprOlO/Bouvat, op. cit., 254-55; an{ * C. L. Cahen, “BAb 4 T", El. new edition. 

* Cl. Cahen. "BabftT", El, new edition, who adds that BAbfl Ishaq had “allied himself to the extremist 
forms of ShTism which were prevalent in Irano-Turkish popular circles." J. R. Walsh says the Mevlevi 
order in the 14th and 15th centuries enjoyed the protection of the authorities, "and was used by them to 
combat the anarchical tendencies of the rural orders, the BektSshls, the Babais and the Alcvls". Sec his 
article “YOnus Emrd: a 14th century Turkish hymnodist", in Numen, VII (1960), 177. V. A. Gordlevsky 
in his The Empire of the Salcuqids of Asia Minor gives a modem Russian interpretation. In the words of 
his reviewer he says that “intending social reforms the revolt (of B&b& Ishaq) took the form of a struggle 
of the oppressed peasant classes against the feudal groups." See the review article of Gordlevsky's work 
by I. M. Sayar in Journal of Near Eastern Studies, X (1951), 274. 

* KAprOlO/Bouvat, op. cil., 255. 

* Ibid., 258. 

* Ibid., 261. 

* Ibid. J. R. Walsh adds in “Yflnus Emr< . . .", pp. 183-4, that “In his divdn we also have charming 
nativity hymns on the birth of the Prophet, and the Mother Goddess theme is represented by the praises 
of the Prophet's daughter F&tima, the martyrdom of Husayn ..." 

* KAprOlO/Bouvat, op. cit., 263. KAprOlU argues against the views of Riz& Tevfik who believed such 
a relation did exist. See his "fitude sur la religion des Houroufis” in Textes person relatifs d la secte des Hou- 
roufis, G. M. S., IX (1909), pp. 221-313. 
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Baraq Baba, disciple of Sari Saltuq (who in turn was a disciple of H&ggi Bekt&l), exercised 
great influence at the Ilfyinid court of the Sulf&ns Gfiz 4 n and UlgaitQ. Both Baraq and Saltuq 
are two very important figures in the religious history of Anatolia (and even of Rumeli) during 
the thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries 1 . Baraq Baba's feats before the Mongol Sultan 
Gazan, unbelievable though they may seem, did not go unnoticed by the MamlGk writers and 
biographers 1 * . Ibn Hagar al-'Asqalini (d. 852/1448), for example, tells us at the end of his 
biography of Baraq that he was sent with the Mongol army against Gilan where he was im¬ 
prisoned and boiled to death in a large kettle 1 . 

The BektiSi order, on the other hand, was perhaps more a descendant of the teachings of 
B£b& IshSq and the BibS’is than of Yunus Emre. In any case, heretical tendencies (both 
Muslim and Christian) were rampant in the Order, which came into great prominence during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. R. Tschudi, in a recent article, sums up this aspect of 
BektSSism as follows: “In their secret doctrines, (the Bekta 5 is) are Shi'is, acknowledging the 
Twelve Im&ms and, in particular, holding Dja'far al-$ 5 dik in high esteem. The center of their 
worship is ‘All; they unite ‘Ali with Allah and Muhammad into a trinity.” 4 * * 

Finally, the story of the turbulent life and ideas of Sai^ Badr ad-Din ibn Q§d* Sam&wnft is 
perhaps the highest point of the social unrest in Anatolia during the late fourteenth and early 
fifteenth centuries. Badr ad-Din, following a traditional Muslim career which took him from 
Edime to Bursa, Qonya, Jerusalem, Cairo, Mecca and Tabriz (in 805/1402-3 - "possibly 
attracted by the fame of the $afawiyya in Ardabil” 8 - where he narrowly escaped being drafted 
by Timfir who was on his way back from Anatolia), "gradually developed into an open heretic: 
he propagated the idea of common ownership . . . (and) became connected (in ways which 
are not yet clear) with the communist underground movement of a certain Burkludje Mustafa, 
and a certain Torlak Hu Kemal, which led to the extensive rebellion in 1416, as whose ideo¬ 
logical head Badr al-Din appears.” 1 The movement was very cruelly suppressed, and many 
of Badr ad-Din's followers found refuge in other movements such as the $ufi Order at Ardabil 
and the Bekt&is 7 . 

1 KOphOlO, "Influence du Chamanisme . . . 14-19: P. Witter, "Yazijioghlu 'All on the Christian 

Turks of the Dobruja", BSOAS XIV (1952), 658-659; Fr. Babinger, "Sari Saltlk Dedc", El, 1st edition; 
Ibn Battata in his Rihlah, 345/GiBB's transl., II, 499-500, says, "They relate that this Saltuq was an ec¬ 
static devotee, although things are told of him which are reproved by the Divine Law." 

* B. Lewis, “Barak B&b£" (bibliography), El, new edition. 

* Ibn Hagar al-'Asqal&nl, ad-Durar al-kdmina, I, 473-474, biography No. 1277. According to Fa^tljT, 
Mugmal, III, p. 15 (events of the year 706/1306-7), UlgaitQ made preparations for the conquest of Gfl&n 
and that in the next year (III, 16) Bar&q died in GtlSn, was carried back to SuR&nfya and buried there. 

4 R. Tschudi, "BektAshlyya", El, new edition. See also J. K. Birge, The Behtashi Order oj Derwishes 
(London and Hartford 1937), 50-51, and p. 67, n. 2, where he says that "according to Bektashi tradition 
both (Sultan) Selim and (Suh) Ismail were initiated members of the order"; and M. F. KOprOlO, Les ori- 
gines du Behlachisme (Essai sur le d<veloppement historique de l’h6t6rodoxie musulmane en Asie Mineure), 
ext. des Actes du Congris inlernationale d'Hisloire des Religions tcnu A Paris en 1923. 

Ahmad TaAkAprtl-zSd£ (901-969/1495-1561) in his a!-Saqt'iq an-Nu'mdnlya (on the margin of Ibn Hal¬ 
ii k&n's Wafaydt al-A'ydn, BQl&q, 1300/1882), vol, I, p. 83, states; 

a.dL-Tb frr* *\SJ t j*j i t/Au UU UlL) j «JI w—II I sij* 

* H. J. Kissling, "Badr al-D!n b. K&d* Samftwna", El, new edition, and Fr. Babinger, "Schejch 
Bedr ed-Din, der Sohn der Richters von Simaw", Der Islam, XI (1921), 78 ff. 

* Ibid. (Kissung), and cf. von Hamher-Purgstall, Histoire de TEmpire Ottoman (transl. J. J. Hel- 
lert), II, 181: "Cette insurrection, Tune des plus dangereuses qui aient htt tenttes dans l’empire ottoman, 
est aussi l’une des plus extraordinaires en ce que les complices cach&rcnt leurs perfides desseins sous le 
masque du fanatisme religieux, et en pripartrent [’execution avec une patience et une habiliti suprenantes." 

’ The traditional account on Badr ad-DIn has been narrated by von Hammer-Purgstall, op. cit., II, 
1560. But for an up to date bibliography see Kissling’b article in El, new edition, and M. $erefeddin 
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This, it should be remembered, coincided with the period that followed the defeat at Ankara, 
during which time the political situation in Anatolia and throughout the Ottoman possessions 
was perhaps at its most confused and disorderly stage. It was the period of the civil war bet¬ 
ween B&yezid I's sons and the final reconquest of Anatolia under Mehmed II. 

To sum up: the state of Islam in Anatolia during the formative years of the Ottoman empire 
is perhaps the thorniest knot to unravel in medieval Ottoman history. From Galal ad-Din 
Rumi at the court of the later Rum Selguqs all the way to the period of SultSn Selim I at the 
height of Ottoman power, the religious conditions in Anatolia appear to have been governed 
by three basic factors which, although difficult to assess factually, are still quite readily discer¬ 
nible. These factors tend to complicate the details, but the general picture that emerges at the 
end is quite clear. These factors are: (a) the position of orthodox Swnnt Islam both in the 
urban centers and among the Ottoman gaits along the western marches; (b) the tremendous 
influence of the §ufi orders and mystic leaders with their undefined egalitarian ideas among 
the unsettled Turkish tribes in the rural areas; and (c) the gradual emergence through a pro¬ 
cess of gradual growth and infiltration of fi'i ideas in one form or another. All this was taking 
place against a background of the indigenous Christianized population of Anatolia and the 
influx of large Turko-Mongolian elements from the East. 

These factors cannot, and in fact need not, be considered separately, since none of them 
was actually operative independently at any given period. They appear to have been inter¬ 
mingled, and their effects were cToss-sectional. The outcome, however, appears quite clear: 
that progressively Si'tstn in its popular forms was growing in the peninsula. This growth 
received strong impetus from the Si'i propaganda of the later leaders of the $ufi Order at Ardabil. 
This propaganda began first as a $tifi conversion and grew in the second half of the fifteenth 
century under the later $afawids, Gunaid and Haidar, into a Si‘i-QizilbaS movement that 
swept most of eastern Anatolia, which by the end of the century was predominantly a Si'i 
country 1 . 

6 . Si'ism and the post-Mongol Dynasties 

For a short period during the first decade of the fourteenth century, itna'aSari Si'ism was 
declared the official religion of the IlhSnid state. That occurred in the reign of UlgaitQ yudfi- 
banda; and the UnaaSari scholar who played a signal role in the turn of events at that time 
was Ibn al-Mufahhar al-Hilli*. However, the Il{?£nid government establishment reverted to 
Sunnism soon after Ulgaitfl died, and Muslim orthodoxy appears to have resumed the traditional 
position it had enjoyed during the pre-Mongol caliphal period. 

Under the post-Ilhinid successor states, the exact relation between i{n 3 'aSarism and the 
ruling dynaties is nowhere clear. Si'i writers assert that many of these dynasties, particularly 
the Cflbanids, GalSyirs, Sarbadars, and Qara-qoyunlus, professed imami views 3 . To these one 
can add the lesser known Artuqid dynasty in Mardln and its environs 4 . 

Yaltkaya, "Bcdreddin" in / A, and I. H. Uzun<;ar$:lt, Osmanli Tarihi, I. Cild, 2. baski, (Ankara 1961) 
p. 360 c.: “Samavna kadistoglu §cyh Bedreddin vak’asi.” 

1 N. Jorga, GeschichU dss os mam sc hen Reiches, vol. II (Gotha 1909), p. 327, n. 1. : "Obei die Ausbreitung des 
Schilsmus in ncuer fanatischer Form siehe einen venczianischen Bericht vom S. April 1314: ’Se puol dir i 
qutro quinti de tuta la Natolia'." (See references to this statement in Babinger, "Schejch Bedr ed-Din . . 
p. 91, and Minorsky, "BUI-Efendl. . p. 438, n. 4). 

* See above, Chapter III, p. 27 ft. 

■ Muljsin al-AmIn, A'yin at-SVa, VII, 270-72 (biography No. 1120). 

* On the Artuqids see C. L. Cahen, "Artukids", El, new edition, and Lane-Pools, The Mokammadan 
Dynasties, 166-69. The Mardtn branch of this dynasty submitted to TTmOr and was subsequently absorbed 
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It is certain, however, that i(nd'aSari scholars, following in the steps of Ibn al-Mufahhar, 
persisted in their attempts to “convert” the ruling dynasts and win them over to "high 
5 t‘tsw". One such attempt was made by the leading im&mi scholar of his time, Ahmad ibn 
Fahd al-Hilli (d. 841/1437), who entered into a religious contest at Bagdad with Sunni scholars 
at the court of Ispand, son of Qara-Yusuf (and brother of Gahan-Ssh Qara-qoyunlu), governor 
of Iraq from 836/1433 to 848/1445, and won over them, whereby the governor adopted ifnS'aia- 
rism as the provincial state religion 1 . 

It is not clear how long this “conversion” lasted - perhaps throughout the ten or twelve 
years when Ispand was governor in Bagdad, perhaps even much less than that. It appears 
though that this was in essence a personal matter which involved individual rulers or specific 
members of the dynasties in power. Often the adoption of the new faith was not accompanied 
by a formal announcement, nor was the new religion imposed on the subjects of the ruler 
concerned. In some cases, it is a matter of inference, such as, for example, the fact that Hasan-i 
Buzurg (the founder of the Galayirs, d. 757/1356) chose Nagaf as his last resting place - a 
possible indication that he was himself an itnd'aSari*. His opponent, Amir Cub&n, the leading 
Mongol figure during the sultanate of the last Ilhanid Abu Sa'id, was carried for burial all the 
way to Medina in the proximity of the Prophet's tomb*. Several junior members of the Ga- 
liyir family also showed an affinity to Si'ism in some form or another 4 . But a seal of SulfSn 
Ahmad, the chief representative of this dynasty, shows no particular deviations from Sunni 
orthodoxy*. It must be said in passing that many rulers and royal princes of these dynasties 
led most unexcmplary lives, paying the least attention to Islamic religious duties - a matter 
which caused later chroniclers to ascribe all kinds of heretical tendencies to them. These reports, 
however, cannot be fully trusted*. 

As for Timur, his religious views are difficult to define. There is no doubt that he was op¬ 
portunistic when it came to religious controversies 7 . Including him among a'ydn aS-St'a is 
vacuous 8 , and the most balanced evaluation of him in this respect is by someone who knew 

by the Qara-qoyunlus in 811/1408. The court poet of the dynasty, $afl ad-Dln al-Billl (d. 749/1348) - per¬ 
haps the last of the famous Arab poets of the classical period - was an Und'aSari Sl’I. See the remarks on 
him by al-FtrQzabldl. the author of al-QdmUs, and others in the introduction to al-Hillf's al-Kitdb al-'dfil 
al-ffUli wal-muratfhaf al-gdll (Die vulgdrarabische Poelik ... des Safiyaddin Hilli, ed. W. Hoenerbach, 
Wiesbaden 1956). FTrflzS.badI says that aJ-H'lH “was a pure ST". Cf. HwinsArl, Raucfdt al-gannOt, on $afl 
ad-Dln al-blilll. known as Ibn as-SariLy&, p. 422-423. 

1 SfUtarl, Magdlis, 241; Hwinsirf, Rawfdi. 20-21; Ndma-yi Ddniiwardn-i Ndfiri, I, 374-75; and others. 

• al-Ahrt (or Aharl), AbQ Bakr, Tdrlfr-i Saifr Uvays, ed. J. B. van loon, The Hague 1954. Introduction, 
p. 11. The editor also notes ‘Alid tendencies in the choice of names by members of the Gal&yir dynasty, 
such as 'All, Hasan, and Husain. See also Mubsin al-Am 1 n, A'ydn ai-Sl'a, VII, 270-71. and XIII, 80. 

• Fa$IbI. Mugmal, III, 37-39 (events of the year 728/1327-28); Browne, LHP. Ill, 51-56; and Ibn 
BattOta. Rifda, 227 A./Gibb's transl., II, 335 A. 

• Ibn Hagar, ad-Durar, I, 126, and II, 14; Ibn Tagribirdi, al-Manhal af-$d/t, I, 232-40; as-SabAwf, ad- 
Ddu' al-ldmt, I, 244-43; al-AmFn, A'ydn aS-$i'a, XIV, 227-228. 

•Muhammad QazwInI, YSdigdr , I (1944), No. 4: 26. 28; and H. Mass6, JA (1938), 465-68. The 
seal as reproduced in QazwInI carried the names of the Four Caliphs in the comers, and the circular inscription 
on it reads in part: 

1 1*4 «ii yt 41 y ... 4 jh.ji v * 4 *>j *ai yi 41 y, 

• For short biographies on the post-Ilh&nid rulers see Gaffirl, Gahdn&rd, 215-17 on the Gal&yirs, 217- 
219 on the Chb&nids, and 247-51 on the Qara-qoyunlus. (The section on the Qara-qoyunlus has been trans¬ 
lated into English by Minorsky, "Jih&n-Sh&h . . .", 292-297. For more recent articles see R. M. Savory, 
"Cubinids", and J. M. Smith, Jr., "Djol 4 yir. Djal&yirid", in El, new edition. 

7 Barthold/Minorsky, Four Studies cm the History of Central Asia. I. 59. 

• Mufisin al-AmIn in A'ydn ai-SVa, XIV, 236-305, biography No. 2782, devotes 70 odd pages to TlmOr 
but Bays next to nothing about TTmdr's Si'ism or lack of it I 
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him. Ibn yaldun, who had a most memorable meeting with Timflr in Damascus in 803/1400, 
says: "This king TimGr is a leader among kings and pharaohs. Some believe he was a learned 
man; while others think he was a rifidi since they see that he prefers the members of the Pro¬ 
phet’s family. Still others feel he believed in magic. (The truth of the matter is that) he is none 
of these. He is extremely intelligent and clever; and he is a great seeker after the things he 
knew and the things he did not know.” 1 And while Timur's successors in MiwarS’annahr were 
great champions of Sunni orthodoxy, his other "successors” in Iraq and Adarbaigfin, the Qara- 
qoyunlu dynasty, showed more affinity to 5 i'ism, perhaps even to a much greater degree than 
the Galayirs who were their "predecessors" in this area. For while the GalSyirs may have 
shown a definite likeness to the cause of tina'aSari Si'ism, the Qara-qoyunlu leaders appear to 
have gone a step further and landed in the region of extreme heterodoxy. 

PIr BudSq, son of GahSn- 5 ah, for example, is described in the sources as having been a 
Si'i of dissolute religious character 1 * , while another son, Hasan-’Ali, who rebelled against his 
father and took refuge with Uzun Hasan of the Aq-qoyunlus, is said to have been driven away 
from the Aq-qoyunlu court "on account of certain heretical opinions ascribed to him."* 
Later Armenian sources describe this Hasan-*Ali as a cynical and evil man, a thief and a bri¬ 
gand who pillaged the region near Mt. Ararat 4 . 

Gahan-Sah himself, the strongest and ablest representative of the Qara-qoyunlu dynasty, was 
not spared in this respect. The contemporary al-Giyati in his Tdrift describes him in most 
unglowing terms 5 * , while Sah&wi in a 4 -Dau' al-ldmi ', after acknowledging his greatness as a 
monarch, states that “like his relatives and brothers, (Gah&n-S&h) was not tied down to any 
religious creed.” 1 Fadl Allah ibn Rflzbih&n Hungi while praising his patrons the Aq-qoyunlu, 
damns their predecessors: "They never succumbed to wrong deeds, as did many of the Qara- 
qoyunlu who, through bad dispositions and association with heretics, reached the brink of 
Hell.” 7 

More significant than all this is the substantive study made by V. Minorsky of Gahln-S&h 
and his poetry*. Minorsky places Gahin-S&h and the Qara-qoyunlus within the context of 


1 Ibn HaldQn, at-Ta'rif. . ., ed. Muhammad ibn Tawft aT-T a n6i, Cairo, 1951, p. 382. Cf. W. J. Fischkl, 
Ibn KhaldQn and Tamerlane, (Un. ol California 1952), p. 47. On Timor's discussions of religiouB topics 
(including Sl'ism) see Nifdm ad-DIn Sftml, %a/amdma (cd. F. Taukr), I, 277; and the long description by 
Muhammad ibn aJ-Sifina, Rautfai al-mand;ir (published on the margins of vol. n and 12 of Ibn al-Atlr, 
al-Kdmil, Cairo 1303/1885), vol. t2, p. 190®. 

■ Sab&wt, a 4 -Qau' al-ldmi', vol. Ill, p. 2. Mufisin al-AhIn, A'ydn, XIV, 166, states on the authority of 
SoStarfs Magdlts that PIr Budlq wore a ring with il*{ poetry inscribed on it - an indication of his being 
himself a S't. 

* Browne, LHP, III, 408. 

4 M. Brosset (transl.), Collection d'Historiens Armtniens, vol. II (St. PAtersbourg 1876), "Memoires 
historiques sur les Softs”, p. 4. 

* al-Giyatl, Tdrift, pp. 260, 261, and 263: 

. . . Jtu Ail 1 -jj*- d 0IT U , . , 1 2-»li juJcIlj j’e i I J —?J 0I5 q 

j_yr*j ft* j* (2* JH -1 IJU J* J!i” a^J hj ,oL» j Vj yl*- j (sic/V) Jl lyj A ^ jl—J 'Jj Ola JUJ id jfh ^ 

.»iUl sbl, JiUl y-1 xMi\ Ajt . . . Ail Oli 

* SabSwT. atf-Qau', III, 80. Browne, LHP, III, 403, quoting from Munaggimb&AI, §ahd'if al-aftbdr, says, 
Gah&n-S&h was "a dissolute, immoral, blood-thirsty tyrant, a malignant inclined to heresy and atheism, 
who paid no heed to the sacred law, passed his nights until dawn in revelry and vice, and slept like a dog 
during the day . . .” Armenian sources speak of his respect to Christians; see Brosset, op. cit., p. 5. 

7 Hungt/MiNORSKY, Tdrlft-i ‘diam-drd-yi Amlni, 21. 

•Minorsky, "Jih&n-Shlh Qara-qoyunlu and his Poetry", (Turkmenica, 9), BSOAS, 16 (1954). pp. 
271-97. 
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extreme Si'i movements during the fifteenth century, namely, "Revolts in Anatolia, the pro¬ 
paganda of Fadlullah the Hurufi, the Mahdism of the Musha'sha' in Southern Iraq, the deep 
penetration of Safavi agents into Asia Minor, and possibly the final formation of the Ahl-i 
Haqq doctrine . . and concludes, "With regard to the Qara-qoyunlu, the evidence is clear 
that they pretended to something more than dominion based on sheer force and that, in trying 
to unify their adepts on a shi'a platform, they can be regarded as the forerunners of the Safa- 
vids." 1 However, on GahSn-fiah and his Si'ism Minorsky says that "only on close exami¬ 
nation can one discover in the poems a tinge of Shl'ite feelings and terminology 1 .” His tafralluf, 
"Haqiqi”, is in strict $ufi fashion. 

On some of Oahin-Ssh’s coinage the Si'i formula '“All is the wali of Allah" does appear, 
but almost always the names of the Four Caliphs arc also found on the reverse of the coins 1 . 

Broadly speaking therefore, one can safely state that, during the period of the post-Ilhftnid 
dynasties, there were signs that Si'ism was the favored form of Islam. These signs extended 
from simple reverence of the Prophet’s family to open rafd and extreme views. However, no 
formal total adherance to ipna'aSari Si'ism can be noted; and perhaps the following general 
statement by M. Jean Aubin is a good summation of the way many of the rulers of these dy¬ 
nasties chose to win over the allegiance of their subjects: “La question se pose de savoir quelle 
pouvait fitre l’attitude des dynasties turkmfenes devant la mont£e du chiisme. Esp6rant pouvoir 
canaliser cette force, les souverains ne la heurtaient que lorsqu’eDe devenait un pdril. Le pro- 
bl&me n'dtait pas pour les Qara Qonyunlu ou les Aq Qonyunlu de se montrer hostiles ou favo- 
rables au chiisme, mais d’adopter une politique qui leur garantit un large support parmi leur 
sujets.’’ 4 

Far more serious, however, is the involvement of t (na'aSari Si’ism with such extreme groups 
("dynasties" is too formal an appellation) as the Sarbad&rs in UurSsan and the MuSa'Sa's in 
southern Iraq during the times of the two leading itnd'aSari thinkers Muhammad ibn Makki 
al-'Amili and Ahmad ibn Fahd al-Hilli. For here there appears to have been an attempt made 
on the part of “high Si’ism” to appeal to forms that can definitely be described as heretical. 

A. Ibn Makki and the Sarbaddrs 

The story of Muhammad ibn Makki al-‘AmilI, "a 5 -SahId al-Awwal", has been told many 
times in itnd'aSari tczkeris 1 and so was the tempestuous history of the "communistic” Sar- 
badirs in many chronicles*. On the one hand, we have an ifnd'aSari scholar who grew up in 
the best tradition of the high imdmi school which goes back to Ibn al-Mufahhar and long 
before, and on the other we have a group of adventurers who established a "state" along the 
eastern Iranian marches (around the city of Baihaq/Sabzaw&r), egged on by popular $uf! 

1 Ibid., 273-274. 

* Ibid., 281; two instances are given here with possible reference to Ha$rat-i 'All. GahAn-Sfth's poems 
are in Persian and Turkish. See also A. Bombaci, Storia della letteraturo Turca (Napoli 1956), 233-39, 
chapter entitled "Sovrani pocti" on Ahmad Galflyir, Cah&n-S&h and Sah Ism&Tl. 

* Richard Burn, "Coins of JahAn ShAh Kara $oyunlu and some contemporary rulers", The Numismatic 
Chronicle and Journal of the Roy. Numismatic Society, 5th set., No. 71 (1938), T73-197. Cf. Minorsky's 
note on Qara-qoyunlu coinage in "JihAn-ShAh . . .", 279 and n. 3: and ‘AzzAwt, TSrib an-nuqUd al-'lrtqiya 
(Bagdad 1377/1958). 80 ff. 

* J. Aubin, "Note”, 125-33. 

* Sditarl, Mag alts, 241; MaglisI, Bihar, I, Introduction, 119-123; M&maq&n!, Tanqift al-maqil, III, 
191-2; 'AbbAs QummI, Fawi'id ar-ratawiya, 645-53, and others. 

* Faflhl, Mugmal, III, 50-51; ywandamtr, Habib, III, 356 ff.; Mlrfyw&nd, Raujat af-fa/S, V. 624; 
Isfizirl, Rauddt al-ganndt, II, 8 H.; B&Ez-i Abril, "Tarih-i umarA-yi SarbadArfya . . ." (in F. Tauer, Cinq 
opuscules de IJifif-i Abril, Prague 1959), 15-26; and Ibn Battflfa, Rifila, 383-385. 
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leaders (beginning with Saih Halifa, and going through Hasan Gurf, DarwiS 'Aziz, and DarwiS 
Rukn ad-Din) 1 , and took it upon themselves to impose justice through tyranny. The con¬ 
tact between the two came during the reign of the last SarbadSr ruler 'Ali Mu’ayyad (766-788/ 
1364-1386) and in the last years of Ibn Makki’s life (killed 786/1384). 

The correspondence between the SarbadAr ruler and the Si'i scholar was started by the 
former, who invited Ibn Makki to come to HurisAn to assist in the establishment of ifnd'alari 
Si'ism*. Ibn Makki could not make the trip since he was already involved in a struggle for 
his life in Damascus with certain groups who had accused him of heretical ideas*. While in 
prison waiting the outcome of his trial, Ibn Makki wrote (in seven days, we are told) al-Lwria 
ai-DimaSqtya, an important work on imdmi fiqh, and sent it to Sabzaw&r with the Sultan’s 
messenger*. 

There appears to have been no doubt that Ibn Makki's involvement with powers outside 
MamlQk Syria was reason enough for his execution*. With his death and the end of the Sar- 
badAr state shortly afterwards, the experiment of establishing an itnd'aiari state in eastern 
Iran failed. In many ways, Sah Isma'il was the successor who put ‘All Mu’ayyad’s attempt 
into effect a little more than a century later in AtjarbaigAn*. 

B. Ibn Fahd and the MuSa'Sa's 

With Ahmad ibn Fahd al-HillF, the contacts between itnd'aSari Si'ism and extremist 
religious ideas of the guldt type were much stronger. 

1 On the role of these fQfl leaders in Sarbad&r history see I. P. Petrushevskii. "Nahdat-i Sarbad&r&n 
dar Bur&s&n”, transl. by Karim KiSAwarz, in Farhang-i Irdn-zamin, 10 (1962). pp. 124-224. (The article 
originally appeared as "Dviienio Serbedarov v Khorasane" in Uchinie Zapiski Insliluta Vostokov edema, 
v. 14 (Moscow 1956). Browne's “Husayn Jurl" in LHP, III, 178, should be corrected to “Hasan JQrl”. 

1 See text of letter reproduced by Muhammad Ri<j& Sams ad-DIn in his Hay Hi al-Imdm ai-Sah(d al- 
Awwal, an-Nagaf, 1376/1957, pp. 4-5. and 59, n. 2. The authenticity of this letter needs to be established. 
According to Sams ad-DIn, the correspondence was begun when Ibn Makki was in Bagdad. See also 'AbbAs 
IqbAl, Tariff, 466. 

■ The original story on the death of Ibn Makkf is ascribed to his student al-Miqd&d as-SuyOrt (who is 
also a teacher of Ibn Fahd al-H<IU)- MiqdAd died in 826/1423; on him see ZiriklI, A'lam, VIII, 207, s. v. 
“al-Miqdad al-Hilll"; Ka*»jAla. Mu'gam, XII, 318. s. v. "al-Miqdad al-SuyOrl"; and GAL, Suppl. II 
209. The story is preserved in MaglisT, Bihar, vol. 25, p. 38 (of the lith. edition, 1303 ?/1885 ? Volumes 25-26 
of the Bihar, being the last two books of tho lith. edition, are referred to as Igdzdi al-Bifidr ). The dramatized 
form of the story in Sams ad-Dln, Haytlt, is a faithful rendering of the original with the exception that the 
use of taqiya by Ibn Makki is left out in tfayllt, pp. 75-77. The Miqdftd story is also mentioned in TunakA- 
bunl, Qifaf, 340-41 in the biography of aS-Sahld al-Awwal. Sec also Hwflnsirl Rawf&t, 127-29. and Sulai- 
m&n PAhir, "Silat al-'ilm bayn Dimaiq wa-Cabal ‘Amil”, Magatial al-Magtna' al-'llmi al-'Arabl, IX, (Da¬ 
mascus 1929), 269-79 and 341-334. 

4 Zain ad-Dln al-'Amilt, “aA-Sahld at-TAnl" (d. 966/1558), ar-Rawfa al-Bahiya bi-Iarft al-Lum'a ad- 
DimaSqiya, (lith. Tabriz 1275-76/1858-59), p. 5. 

4 Sams ad-Dln. tfaylU, 74. 

4 Petrushevskii in his long monograph on the Sarbad&rs (see above n. 1) oddly enough docs not 
make any mention of the relation between 'All Mu'ayyad and the Sn scholar Ibn Makki. Apparently he 
does not see that Mu'ayyad wanted to stabilize his rule by adopting an established religion (i. e. ijnd'aiarlyo) 
rather than keep the country under the influence of the dervishes mentioned above. Did this not fit into 
Pbtrushevskii's scheme of things? Jean Aubin puts it a littlo differently in bis “Tamerlan & Bagdad", 
Arabica, IX. 306; "M8nac6s par le radicalisme dcs couches populaires, les chefs sarbad&n s'£taient rallies 
d'enthousiasme k Tamerlan, dont les convictions sunnites gtaient nourries, avant tout, de conservatisms 
rfligieux et social.” Minorsky however believes that "the republic of Sabzav&r . . . was still another example 
of the democratic traditions with which this form of heterodoxy was inspired on Persian soil.” See his 
"Iran: Opposition, Martyrdom, and Revolt" in Unity and Variety, p. 19a. 

7 On Ahmad ibn Fahd al-BiUI see (in addition to p. 64, note 1) Maglisl, Bipdr, I, 199-203 of the 
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To begin with, Ibn Fahd, in addition to his having been the leading imSmi scholar of his 
time (his “conversion" of the Qara-qoyunlu governor in Bagdad to Und'aSari Si'ism has just 
been mentioned above p. 64), is described in fi'i biographical works as having himself enter¬ 
tained unconventional ideas of folk-Islamic nature which later ifn&'a&aris questioned 1 . 
Further, he is said to have been conversant with the “strange sciences" (1 al-'ulum al-gariba, 
i. e. magic and miracle making) on which subject he also composed a small work*, which 
he later wanted to destroy. His circle at Hilla was brilliant and was the meeting place of many 
scholars and students of imami thought*. 

One of Ibn Fahd's more celebrated students was Muhammad ibn Falah known as al-Mu$a*§a‘. 
(The other was the equally famous Muhammad NurbahS the founder of the NurbaMiya tariqa 
in eastern Irin and Mawara’annahr). Ibn Falih must have been a special student of Ibn Fahd’s 
inasmuch as the teacher married the student's widowed mother and gave his own daughter in 
marriage to him 4 . 

After being well-grounded in the Muslim and Si'i sciences Ibn FalSh declared himself to 
be the Mahdl and claimed descent from the family of the Prophet*. We are told further that 
he made use of his teacher's book on miracles and magic and began to attract many adherants 
chiefly among the Arab tribes in the marshlands of southern Iraq, where after many years of 
wandering (including a suspicious sojourn at the old IsmS’ili center in Quhist&n*) he estab- 


Introduction; M&maq&nl, Tanqth al-maqOl, 1 , 92-93; ‘AbbAs QummI, Fawi'id ar-Raxawiya, 33-35; and 
GAL, II, 213 and Suppl. II, 21a. 

1 SoStarl, Magdlis, 241: JUj jji j \y*j% and so does MaglisI in his Bihar, I, p. 200 of 

the Introduction. Bahr&nl in Lu’lu’at ai-Bafirain, p. 153, says it more clearly: 

ijMAl j 41 Ijij J{ Jl il L»l Ml ji jJ gjj 2*1* 2*lj xfjt- U J-ilij 

But ‘Abd ar-Rahlm ar-ltabbanl aS-SIrAzI, editor of Btfidr, attempts to deny Ibn Fahd's inclination to 
$Qfism (vol. 1 , p. zoo. n. 1 of the Introduction): „JUli j dii j* o-U .Ji J* y\ - Very 

few of Ibn Fahd’s works are published. Bkockelmann lists 13 books of which only one was published, 
and MaglisI lists 18 of which two only were published. 

* ‘AzzAwl. Tariff. Ill, 108; and {fwAnsArf, Rawfat, 21. 

* One of Ibn Fahd's students. Saih ‘All ibn Muhammad at-Jl'I, describes his teacher's circle of studies 
in an interesting poem quoted in So&tarf, Magain, 241, and in Ndma-yi DOniSwardn-i Ndfirf, I, 372-73. 

4 'AzzAwl, Tariff, III, 109-110, quoting from Ibn Sadqam, Tuhfat al-athdr. (On Ibn Sadqam see ZiriklI, 
A'ldm, II, 232, KahhAla. Mu'gam, III, 251, and CAL, Suppl., II, 599. However, none of these sources 
mentions the Tuhfa.) 

• The genealogy is given in 'AzzAwl, Tariff, III, 108: 

-tjj* jl j. 2*^ jl ^ Xr-1 jliJ jl fj 1 ql —111 2_»l.l 2-e fj J® J r ij -*• fj , O'. is . 

yy pUVl ^ 2 jU1 2*^ fj 2*< fj' AI 

The list in SflStarl, Magain, 403, is essentially the same. Only part of this genealogy, extending to the 
seventh generation of AbQ ‘AH FahAr, could be verified from the detailed lists given in Rauz&tl, Garni' al- 
ans&b, I, 23 and 26 (of the text). 

• Ibn FalAh is said to have gone - or perhaps been invited - to Quhist&n in 800/1397 to officiate at the 

unearthing of the tomb of a local saint (Mazlr al-H&midlillSh ’Alawf). According to Tariff -i flusdmi, he 
assisted in the building of a qubba on the shrine and left one of his companions, Darwlsh Husain, in charge 
before returning to Iraq. See ‘AyatI, Bahdristdn , , ., 151-52. According to Tdriff-i Ga'fari (written in 
851-856/1447-52 by Ga'far ibn Muhammad HusainI - on him see Storey, 86 and 1235), Sayyid Muhammad 
ibn FalAb is said to y- - See J. Aubin, "Deux Sayyids”, 380, n. 2. (The 

biographical sections of this Tariff have been published by Iraj AfSAr in "Cand fa$l az Tarlh-i Kablr", 
Farkang-i Irdn-tamln, VI, (1337/1959) pp. 89-94 (muqaddima), and 95-158 (text). Moreover a hitherto un¬ 
published Ph. D. thesis of Mainz University should be mentioned here: ‘Abbas Zaryab, Der Bericht iibsr 
die Nachfolger Timurs aus dent Ta‘rijf-\ Kabir des Ga'fari f bn Muftammad al-Husaini (Mainz i960). 
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lished himself in Huw&iza 1 . The success of his movement was partly due to the fact that his 
headquarters in yuzist&n was remote from the authority of the central government in Bagdad 
and Tabriz. The attraction of the Arab tribes in southern Iraq to the MuSa'Sa' movement is a 
curious thing in itself (since Si'ism was not the sole domain of the Iranians), but there are 
no indications that it should be construed as a separatist and nationalist move on the part of 
lbn Falah and his followers'. 

Ibn Fahd tried to curb the excesses of his student and son-in-law but was denounced by 
him*. In fact, after establishing himself in southern Iraq, Ibn FaliU) tried to be friendly with 
the Qara-qoyunlu governors in Bagdad who saw his usefulness against the Timurid governor 
in Firs. However, when the MuSa'Sa' movement grew beyond control, particularly when under 
Ibn Falih's son, Mauli ‘Ali, MuSa'Sa' bands began to harrass the pilgrimage routes in southern 
Iraq, the Qara-qoyunlu moved to curb the MuSa'Sa's, and Maula ‘All was killed in an engage¬ 
ment with a Qara-qoyunlu army sent against lum in 861/1456-57*. 

Ibn Falah outlived his son by a few years and died in 866/1461. His extreme religious views 
are preserved in a work known as Kaldm al-Mahdi, a work which encompasses the secret 
doctrines of the MuSa‘ 5 a‘ movement*. 


1 On Huwaiza gee Farhang-i gugr&fiya-yi Iran, VI, 371; KaihAn, II 466-476 (on Huzist&n); YSqQt, 
"al-Huwaiza 1 ', (his description throws very interesting light on the unruly charactei of its inhabitants); 
Qazwlnl, Nuzhal, Persian text 1 to-m (English translation, Lb Strange, 109); Ibn BatfQta. Rifila, 218/ 
Gibb's translation, II, 321-22; and TdrfJ-i Gugrafiya-yi (jazistan. 240-42 (where two Huwaizas are distin¬ 
guished). SQitarl, Magdlis, 30, depends chiefly on Y&qOt. Huwaiza became an important center of B'l 
learning. See Browne on Ni'mat Allah al-JazA’irl (LHP, IV, 360 ff.), and TunakabunI, Qifaf al-'ulatnd, 
436 ff. See also several Huwaizl authors in KantQrl, KaSf al-ftugub wa al-astdr. 

* On the Mu&a'Sa' movement in general soe: The Persian chronicles (Hwlndamlr, Habib, IV, 497; 
ROmlO, Afisan, I, 104, Qazwlnl, Lubb, 230; Gaflirl, Gahdn-drd, 253, 272; Iskandar MunM, Tariff-t ‘Slam- 
drd-yi 'Abbdsf, I, 35: and the Anonymous History of S&h Ism&Tl, Cambridge University Library MS. Add. 
200. quoted in Browne, LHP, IV, 59) deal primarily with the Mu&a'Sa' history contemporary with Sih 
lama'll, yungl, however, in Tariff-i 'dlam-drd-yi A mini, 46, 93, 98, deals with the rise of the MiUa'Sa' in 
the same vein in which he treats the Safawid era of Outlaid and Haidar. AbO Baler Tihr 5 .nl in Tdriff-t DiySr- 
bakrlya (vol. I, ed. F. SOmer) makes passing mention of ”tugyftn-i Mu 5 a’ 5 a‘” (p. 258) and "ilgir-i MuSa'Sa'" 
(p. 262), but gives no other details. The contemporary Tr&ql chronicle at-Tdrih al-Giyafl is used extensively 
by ‘AzzAwI, Tdrih, III, 109 ff. (For some unexplainable reason my photocopy of this manuscript lacks 
the sections on the Mu&a'Sa' used by 'AzzAwI). S(Atari, Mag&lis, 403 ff., uses Tdrift-i Giyd{i, while ‘Abd 
Allflh ibn NOr ad-DIn's Tadkira-yi Suitar, p. 33 ff., is perhaps an independent source. Of the modem 
scholars who dealt with the subject of the MuHa’&a's first mention should be made to Ahmad KasrawI's 
Tdriff-i panfad sdla-yi f/tJmidn, MuSa’Sa'iydn yd bahSi at tdrlfr-i IJiizist&n (sec in this work. pp. 6-8 for 
several important sources used by Kasraw!), and his short work in Arabic at-TaSayyu’ wa al-H'a. W. 
Caskel wrote two articles on the subject; "Ein Mahdi des 13. Jalirhunderts. Saijid Muhammad ibn Falftfi 
und seine Nachkommen", Islamica, IV (1929-31), 48-93; and "Die Wall’s von Huwezeh”, Ibid., VI (1933- 
1934 ). 4 I 3 - 434 - V. Minorsky gave a good summary in the article "Musha'sha" 1 , El , Supplement (1934). 
W. Hinz's short section on MuSa'Sa' bibliography in his "Quellenstudien zur Geschichte der Timuridcn” 
ZDMG, 90 (1936). 396-98, added little to what was then written about this dynasty. 

• ‘AzzAwI, Tariff, III, no. 

4 Mu&a'fia* interference with the pilgrimage route drew the attention of the Egyptian historians who 
are important independant sources for the movement. See Ibn Iyfis, Badd'i' at-tuhur, II, 43, 34, and 60; 
and Ibn Tagrt-birdl, Hawddit ad-duhdr (ed. Popper), Part 2, pp.,199, 249-230, and 303-306. (On the basis 
of these sources A. N. Poliak wrote an article entitled "Les revoltes populaires en figypte A l’Apoquc des 
Mamelouks, et leurs causes economiques", Revue des Etudes Islamiques, VIII (1934). Poliak, however, 
misunderstood and misread the name Ibn FalOfi as "ibn al-fall&h", i. e. "son of the peasant", and concluded 
that this was a revolt of the "fils du fellah" against the feudal lords. See his article pp. 253-56.) 

5 Kasraw! appears to be the only scholar who discusses Ibn Falih's Kaldm al-Mahdi. See his MuSa'Ia’i- 
ydn, pp. 19-20, 26, and 22-23 (whctc he discusses the religious views of the Muia'Sa's within the context 
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His son Maul£ Muhsin, after having been accepted by Uzun Hasan as "ruler” in (Juzist&n, 
became belligerent during the period of relative unrest which followed the death of the great 
leader of the Aq-qoyunlus, and raided Bagdad in 883/1478. But when Sult&n Ya'qOb, son of 
Uzun Hasan, established himself he dispatched an army against Sult&n Muhsin who was 
utterly defeated in 889/1484. Ya'qub subsequently handled the affairs of the south very dexte¬ 
rously by forcing a wedge between Maula Muhsin (“that Shaykh of the Polytheists”, as Fadl 
Allah ibn Rfizbih&n (fungi called him) 1 and his defecting son Sayyid Hasan who, however, 
had to send his own son to Tabriz as a hostage 1 . 

The MuSa'Sa' succession after MaulA Muhsin is not very clear in the sources or in the later 
authorities. The name FayySiJ (or Fayyft?, depending on whether you are reading the Arabic 
or the Persian sources), who was either the brother or the son of Sulfin Muhsin, was the 
MuSa'Sa' leader who met Sih Ism&'il after the latter had conquered Bagdad in 914/1508-9 
and was pressing southward against (fuzist&n and Sir&z. Two other sons of Muhsin, ‘Ali 
and Ayyub, are also given as the MuSa'Sa' leaders who attemped to make a stand against 
the §afawid Sah*. And as Minorsky put it: "The two movements inevitably came into 
conflict . . . Besides, (Sih IsmS'il) could hardly allow a rival Shi'a organization to persist.” 4 

When Ism&'Q left the area another son of Muhsin (Falah by name) regained control in Hu- 
waiza, but his position was that of dependence on the $afawid central government. With him 
the MuSa'Sa's as an independent “state” ceased to exist, and the era of the waits of Huwaiza 
(or of (JGzistan or 'Arabist&n) begins. Falah ibn Muljsin died in 920/1514. 

However, for a long time, and inasmuch as the boundaries between the Ottoman empire 
and the $afawid state remained by and large undefined, the waits of Huwaiza were torn bet¬ 
ween the two powers*. 

In Tadhkiral al-Muluk (a work of the later $afawid period) we are told: "The vails in the 
provinces of Iran are four, whose names follow in the order of their importance and dignity. 
The first is the vail of 'Arabistan, who is higher and more honoured than his colleagues, on 
account of his belonging to a sayyid family, his valour and the number of his tribes . . 


of ‘All-Il&hism.) In a special "dunbila" (Muia'ia'iySn, 124-118) KasrawI quotes at length from Ibn FalAb's 
Kalim. The following is a good example: 

iiL/i vijj .1 jm 01.|,j j j\ji\ 'jJ\ jin 0 * 01 iU*yi - arJ ^ di ^ 

OlT «JU,* Jl J~0j ^ Jfj c-jJIj c-iJI J*1 OULy pr- f \jl\S" LLI 

f j *Uifl £>JIj Jj JO j* Ir, J) -*b—.O bjj j** JT ^ 0 LL« 

4^11 JOiJI J—j ~ A ‘ji jw il*) .*'u JJLJj Jj y OV I *^aIL» 

a,. , L»JU ^ <u-a 1«I >Ui ^ Ol-t{T SJU 4 

1 (lungl/M inorsky, Tdrl^-i ’at am-drd-yi A mini, 84. 

• ’AzzAwt, Tdrilf, III, 272. 

* Minorsky, "Musha'sha"’, El. first edition, Supplement, makes Fayy&d the 3rd son of Muh- ibnFalAfi; 
Caskel in "Ein Mahdi . . makes him the son of Mutism, and has them both dying in the same year 914/ 
1308; KasrawI is for 'All and Ayyflb (Mula'ta'iydn, 38-39); I^windamlr. tfabib, IV, 497, is for FayyiiJ 
ibn Muhsin and describes a bloody battle between the Sjiafawids and the MuSa'&a's; AzzAwI, Tdrlfr, III, 
345. accepts (Iw&ndamlr's story. 

4 Minorsky, lot. cii. 

4 On this part of Mu&a'ia' history see Caskel, "Die Wall’s von Huwczeh", Islamica, VI (1933-34), 
415-434; and KasrawI, Mula'la'iydn, 42 B. 

4 Minorsky, T. Af44. The others are the walls of LuristAn, Georgia, and Kurdist&n. The ruler of the 
Babtiy&rt tribe comes after them in importance. 
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A later governor, Sultan Mubirak (ibn 'Abd al-Muttalib ibn Haidar ibn Muljsin ibn Sayyid 
Muhammad ibn Falfth), d. 1025/1616, "introduced the teaching of the Twelver Shi'a to Ha- 
wiza.” 1 

The two itnami scholars (Ibn Makki and Ibn Fahd) whose attempts to establish Twelver 
Si'ism have just been briefly reviewed, worked primarily within the context of traditional 
“high Si'ism" of the itna’aSari persuasion. They cannot be blamed for the highly unorthodox 
and heretical views of the persons or groups with whom they came in contact - the guliU Sar- 
badars and the Mahdi MuSa'Sa' extremists. Nor can traditional Si'ism be expected to lead 
popular movements guided by undefined and heterodox ideas working outside and beyond 
legitimate means. Ibn Makki and Ibn Fahd, however, remain the leading ifnd'aSari scholars 
of their times. They can best be viewed, together with their immediate predecessor Ibn al-Mu- 
tahhar, as the three most important representatives of the itna’aSari school during the thirteenth- 
fifteenth centuries who constitute the missing link between the so-called "three early Mu^am- 
mads" (Kulaini, Ibn Babawaih, and Tusi "Saih at-Ta’ifa") and the "three later Mufiammads" 
of the high $afawid period (al-Hurr al-'Amili, Mulla Muhsin-i Faid, and Muhammad B&qir 
Maglisi)*. 

7. From Sail} &unaid to Sah lsma‘il\ The $afavoid Movement 

In sections 3 and 4 above, two phases of the history of the $ufi Order at Ardabil were discussed, 
namely the predecessors of Sail) $afi ad-Din, and the growth and development of the Order 
under its first four leaders: Saih Safi, Saih §adr, ywfiga ‘Ali, and Saih Ibr&him. It was pointed 
out in the course of the discussion that while the Order was growing in importance and while its 
influence was spreading among the Turkman tribes in Atfarbaig&n and Anatolia as well as in 
yur 5 s&n, the heads of the Order remained essentially simple §ufi Saifrs held in high esteem by 
their followers and honored by the ruling dynasties throughout the thirteenth-fifteenth centu¬ 
ries. It was further pointed out that no Si'i tendencies of any particular type ( itna'aSari , Is- 
md'Ui, or guldi) could be detected among the leaders of the Order or their followers beyond the 
special position which the family of the Prophet enjoyed at the level of folk-Islam. 

A more or less true picture may be drawn from the following anecdote (whose historical worth 
and veracity may be questioned) to show this early state of affairs: Amir C&b&n, the most in¬ 
fluential figure at the court of the last Ilh&nid Sultan Abu Sa'id, is said to have once asked 
Sail) $afi ad-Din, "Who are more numerous, your murids or my men?” And Saih $af! is sup¬ 
posed to have answered, "In IrSn today, for every man at arms there are one hundred men 
of devotion.”* The man of devotion died peacefully in his home town of Ardabil; Amir Cflbftn 
led a hectic and tempestuous life, was finally strangled in Kurt territory at Herfit, and his 
body carried in great pomp to Medina where he had chosen to be buried in the Prophet's city 4 . 

Following the death of Sail) IbrShim (whose leadership of the Order, as was pointed out, 
was singularly uneventful) a sudden and tremendous change occurred in the Order of Ardabil 

1 Minorsky, "Musha’sha'", El, first edition, Supplement. Laurence Lockhart’s note on the Musha’sha’ 
in his The Fall 0} the Safavi Dynasty and the Afghan Occupation of Persia (Cambridge 1938), p. 5, n. 4 is 
misleading to say the least. In his statement (on p. 6) that "The Musha’sha’ Sayyids, like the majority 
of their Arab tribesmen, were Sunnis", the word "Sunni” must be a slip for ’’SlT’l Cf. M. B. Dickson’s 
review of Lockhart’s book in JAOS, 82 (1962), 514. 

* On the "three early Mu^ammads" and the "three later Muhammads" and their works see Browne, 
LHP, IV. 358 - 59 - 

* Gafl&rl, 6 ahSn-Srd, 260; and Amin Ahmad R 4 zl, Haft Iqllm, III, 253. 

* See above p. 64, note 3, and Ibn tfagar al-’Asqal&nl, Durar, I, 541-42 (biography No. 1463). Accor¬ 
ding to BidllsI, Saraf-nima, II, 1:8, Amir CQb&n "was one of the truest and greatest of Saif) $afl 
ad-DIn’s murids 
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and its leaders. With the succession of Saih Gunaid the Order seemed to be transformed into 
a militant movement which, like a whirlwind, grew in intensity during the period of Gunaid’s 
son Haidar, and during Haidar’s son Sulfan ‘Ali PSdiSSh, and which finally carried Haidar's 
second son Ism&’il and seated him on the throne of the $afawids at Tabriz. This development 
took less than half a century, and the phenomenon is very difficult to explain. The original 
sources are silent at this crucial moment in §afawid history, and even if Muslim traditional 
historians are not expected to explain and account for matters of this nature, one cannot help 
but feel that the chroniclers were unable to encompass and understand what had actually 
taken place. 

The author of Silsilat an-nasab, for example, all of a sudden begins to write "briefly and 
by way of summary’’ (bar sabil-i igaz va ifatifar) 1 . Earlier historians note the change and 
make the necessary accommodations: most of them begin making reference to Gunaid and 
Haidar by using the title sultan as opposed to the usual term &ai\) given to the heads of the 
Ardabil Order from Saih $afi ad-Din to Saih Ibrahim. In certain cases too, when writing about 
the $afawid dynasty a specific "beginning” (ibtida) is made with Gunaid who is said to have 
combined in his person both the religious and secular powers*. 

But no one among these writers goes beyond this hint of a change - no one that is except 
Fa<Jl Allah ibn ROzbihfln $ungi, the staunch Sunni writer at the court of Sultan Ya'qub son 
of Uziin Hasan Aq-qoyunlu, who observes: "... what a pity that, while $afi al-Din preserved 
his being from a doubtful repast, he did not restrain his children from the vanities of this world. 
As a result, his progeny foresook poverty and humility for the throne of a kingdom.” And he 
adds: “When the boon of succession reached Junayd, he altered the way of life of his ancestors: 


1 ZahidI, Silsilat, 66. Cf. the treatment of Gunaid and Haidar by HwSndamlr, Habib, IV, 424-27; Qaz- 
wtnl, Lubb, 238-39; Gafllrl, GahSn-SrS, 261-62: MagdI, Zlnat al-magSlis, 977-78: and Iskandar MunSI, 
Tdrib-i 'dlant-dri-yi ‘Abbdsl, I, 17-18. 

* Qazwtnl, Lubb, 238. says: JILL. oLj j» «l*d till. j\ ^l-ejl U, - and refers to Haidar 

by saying (p. 239): , _,.l- jUJL jjUt y) 

MagdI in Zlnat ai-magSlis says (p. 977): 

tSJyrr 01LI— O j jLiji iZ~\y n 

Iskandar MunSI in TSrlb-i 'Slam-SrS-yi ‘Abbdsi, I, 19, speaks about Haidar in the following terms: 

UjW- ijdTi i/»J itljl Jijl» till* 4 tl J»lj jo.Li* J y~j (Jjy* C - U i.* **U- «SjT U , , ,b 

*•& ktJJj- if!/ X_ 

Gafllrl, GahSn-SrS (who uses the term "Sultan" for $adr ad-DIn, Hwftga ‘All, and IbrAhlm, pp. 260-61) 
begins his section on Gunaid (p. 261) as follows: 

«. . . in £-»l» ISJJ-+ jllT by* , . .1 

and Bw&ndamlr in Ifabib as-siyar, IV, 427, describes Haidar as follows: 

s. . . i S ja a ll jJU*- 0 LWi —. jjluj ( iSJJ* \jj . , ,p 

Nahrawllt in KitSb al-I'Idm, 223-24 describes the rise of Haidar as follows: 
jjjLJ kW *lli £ jA> . . . j* 4*4 ^oJI dJjJL. J* d -Ve- if, jA*- j* 3 J' jWj* 

»Lidl j* d 'ij Jia-o 

Qaramflnt in AfrbSr ad-duwal (who bases his account chiefly on Munaggim-baSI’s GSmi' ad-duwal) states. 
P- 344= 

if. C/.d' j-» jr 1 !' 1>, j».dl jr J* o-lfX J, «/ (Are - UIUJI « 1 » j» flii j* J/j» 

«... JiLyr 

and entitles his section on the §afawids: 

<i^ 5*L^*V1 Jjodl j-u*- JT j. lf yi\ 3 : O j -, L \j jldl t-iUt* 
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the bird of anxiety laid an egg of longing for power in the nest of his imagination. Every moment 
he strove to conquer a land or a region." 1 

From fungi's account two aspects of this change can be clearly singled out: one dealing 
with a change of religious position, and the other pointing to a tactical change in the manner 
the leaders of the Order planned to achieve their ends. 

Regarding the first of these two aspects yungi states that the followers of the Order "openly 
called Shaykh Junayd God (ilah), and his son Son of God (ibn Alldh) ... In his praise they said: 
‘he is the Living One, there is no God but he’. Their folly and ignorance were such that, if 
someone spoke of Shaykh Junayd as dead, he was no more to enjoy the sweet beverage of 
life; and if someone said that a part of his body (head) became missing, they would give up 
the threshing ground of his existence to the wind of non-existence”*. And when Haidar 
assumed the leadership of the movement after his father’s death, "His father’s lieutenants 
(khulafa) came from every direction and foolishly announced the glad tidings of his divinity 
(uluhiyai) . . . Many people from Rum, T&lish, and Siyah-kflh (Qarfija-dagh) gathered to him, 
and it is reported that they considered him as their god (ma'bud) and, neglecting the duties of 
namaz and public prayers (‘ ibadat ), looked upon the shaykh as their qibla and the being to 
whom prostemation was due (masjud )." 3 

This claim to divine essence reached its culmination with Haidar’s son Ism&'il. In his poetry 
Ism&’il is proud of his descent from ‘All and F&fima. He believes in the reincarnation of the 
divine substance of ‘All. He himself used to abide with God, but now he had appeared in the 
world. Both the prophetic and imdmite gifts are combined in his person ... He has come as 
God’s light, as the Seal of the Prophets, as a Perfect Guide, as the guiding imam . . . The Halla- 
gian formula (of) ’’an& ’ 1 -Haqq” lives in his soul 4 . 

There were no prior indications that such a change was fast overtaking the Ardabil Order 
and its leaders. From contemplative fiifism under Saih $af! ad-Din to open heresy of the guldt 
type under Gunaid and Haidar is a long way and a far cry. The only explanation that could 
be offered (and this only by looking at the consequences rather than at the causes) is that by 
assuming this super-human and divine role, the new-type leaders of the Order could rally their 
followers and lead them to gaz& and conquest. That too is probably why the contemporary 
Muhammad Ibn Falah the MuSa’Sa' claimed to be the Mahdi. In other words, the religious 
change was simply a pretext for political ends. The two are inextricably united in the persons 
of Gunaid and Haidar, and S&h Ism&'il merely carried this to its natural conclusion. This is 
not to rob these leaders of their individuality and resourcefulness. But since we cannot 
possibly psychoanalyse them (if poetry were not an art form, then perhaps this could be 
done to Sah Ism&’il - Gunaid and Haidar did not leave any written statements) we must be 
satisfied with trying to understand their achievements. 

Regarding the second aspect which, as we said, could be singled out from fungi’s treatment 
of Gunaid and Haidar, and which we shall refer to simply as gaza, the convenient location of 
Ardabil on the frontiers of Dar al-Islim has already been noted in an earlier section 4 . On 
one or two occasions during the early history of the Order gaza activity in Adarbaigan against 
the Christians of Georgia has also been observed 4 . However, in those early years of the life 
of the Order, gaza (if it existed at all in its historical sense) was occasional and perfunctory, 

1 BungT/MiNORSKV, T&t iJ-» ‘Siom-Srd A mini, 63. 

• Ibid., 66. 

» Ibid. 

* Minorsky, "The Poetry oi Sh&h IsmATl I", BSOAS, X (1940-43), pp. 1006a-1053a. 

* See above p. 45 fl. 

• See above pp. 52, 54. 
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without interest or zeal. The leaders of the $ufi Order at ArdabU were pious men leading a life 
of introspection and contemplation. But with Gunaid and Haidar, gazd became a "state" 
policy and the constant occupation of the Order, its leaders and their followers. 

It should be noted here that the entire area between Adarbaigfln and Georgia across the 
Caucasus ranges was also the scene of large-scale military activity in the form of campaigns 
conducted by the conquerors - Mongols, Timurids, etc. - and by locally established rulers 
throughout the thirteenth-fifteenth centuries. UzOn Hasan, the leading figure among the Aq- 
qoyunlu Turkmans, conducted no less than five such campaigns against Georgia 1 * * , and his 
son Sulfin Ya'qub invaded the area on more than one occasion. But these "organized” cam¬ 
paigns should be differentiated from the essentially "unorganized" activity of the gdzi warriors 
under Gunaid and Haidar. 

For all of a sudden now, the murids of the Order became the guzdt-i sufiya *, and under the 
leadership of Gunaid and Haidar we see them fighting in large numbers against the Christian 
enclave of Trapezund, or against the Georgians of the Caucasus. It is no more the heart of the 
Muslim world which attracts them; it is no more Rum, S&m, or M&wara’annahr; it is no more 
the Ddr al-Islam but the Ddr al-Harb. Overnight they have become gdzis fighting the unbelie¬ 
vers along the Muslim frontiers of the north. 

Before concentrating his efforts against the Caucasus region, §aih Gunaid tried his gdzi 
activity against the Byzantine enclave of Trapezund. Byzantine sources as well as Turkish 
sources testify to large-scale gazd in 861/1456 during the last years of Kalo Joannes. After 
winning initial victories against one of Joannes’ leading men, Gunaid encamped before the 
walls of the city, which however remained impregnable 8 . 

There are indications that Gunaid made extensive preparations before launching his gdzi 
career. When he assumed the leadership of the Order after his father’s death in 851/1447, 
he journeyed in various parts of Syria and Anatolia, ffungi states that Gunaid undertook 
this trip "for some reason or other” 4 * * * but the hint appears to be that he was gathering his 
men or else giving them instructions as to what he wanted them to do. 

In any case, the short-lived gazd conducted by Gunaid against Trapezund came to a sudden 
stop when Mehmed II, as he was rounding off the Ottoman boundaries in the east, ultimately 
conquered the city in 866/1461. Saifc Gunaid had already directed his attention somewhere 
else, and later §afawid gdzi activity was channeled against the area of the Caucasus. For in 
864/1459-60, Gunaid was already engaged in large-scale operations against the Georgian 
Cherkes*. A year before, Uzun Hasan had given his own sister in marriage to Gunaid, and 
the $afawid leaders thus became "princes of the land". The contemporary fjungi remarks at 
this point: "Junayd’s marriage became known even in the farthest comers of Rum and Syria 
and, in view of this honour, the Khalifas of the earlier shaykhs wanted to wait on him.” 4 

It has been pointed out by a modem Persian scholar that SaiJj Gunaid, according to the 
chronicles, combined the formal sultanate (salfanat-i fuwari ) with the spiritual sultanate 


1 Browne, LHP, III, 409 ff. 

* Iskandar Mu nil, TM/f-t * ilam-irt-yi 'Abb&sl, I, 18. 

* W. Miller, Trebieond, 83 fl., based on Chaleocondyles (d. 1464). On Gunaid in Anatolia see ‘ASiq- 
pS 54 Zide (803-889/1400-1484), TawSriff-i Al-i Ostndn, 264 B. 

4 Ifungl/MiNORSKY, 63, and n. 2 on the same page. 

4 On the term "Cherkes" and its general connotation for this period see lJungf/MiNORSKY, 64, n. 2, 
and Annex III, 117-119. 

* Hungl/MiNORSKY, 64. On the "Ifallfa*” see the chapter entitled "The Supporters ol the Lords of 

ArdabU" in Minorsky, T. Af., 1890., and FalsafI, Zandigdnl-yi Sdh ’AbbSs-i Awwal, 1 , 161 ff. (on the 

Turkm&n tribes), and 139-178 (on the QlzUbai). 
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(salfanat-i ma'nawi); and on this basis he urged the fii/is, his followers, to carry on gaza and 
gihad against the unbelievers (kuffar), and called himself Sultan Gunaid. Shortly afterwards, 
with ten thousand fitfis he crossed the Aras River on a gih&d against the Cherkes 1 . 

However, Gunaid's success was limited, and he finally had to fight a battle with Suit in 
yalfl, the Sirwin-Sih, through whose territory he had to pass. The §afawid gd2is were defeated 
and Gunaid died fighting at the foot of the Caucasian range*. 

About Saih Haidar and his role in the gazi activity of this period, the sources are slightly 
more informative, ywindamlr, for example, states that Sulfin Haidar had the inclination 
( mayalan) for the attainment of the virtue of gaza and gihad (ikrdz-i fadilat-i gaza wa-gihdd)*. 
And Iskandar Munii says that gaining the rewards of gaza prevailed over Haidar's nature 
(ihrdz-i matubat-i gazi bar (abi'at gaiib bud)*. 

The more informed Fadl Allfth ibn RQzbihin tJungi left a more detailed picture of Haidar 
and his gazi activity. He tells us that "... instead of lessons on the stages of a mystic ( maqi- 
mat-i ma'navi), he read the pleasant stories of yore ( mufayyibat-i Pahlavi )."• [fungi left de¬ 
tailed descriptions of the large-scale preparations that were going on at Ardabil at this time. 
He appears to have picked up the information from eyewitnesses. (“When the royal train [of 
Sult&n Ya'qGb Aq-qoyunlu] reached Ardabil, the author heard from trustworthy persons 
stories of the miserable ways of Haydar”'). "I have heard", [fungi continues, "that he (Hai¬ 
dar) made several thousand pikes, coats of mail, swords and shields . . . because he wished 
to teach his adepts ( murids ) as their leader (tnurshid)"; and when preparations were ready, 
“he issued to them arms from his arsenal, and they were obedient to him - youths, robust 
and warlike, sword-slashers in clever fighting." 7 

Haidar had to clear his expeditions with the central authority - in this case, Sult&n Ya'qub 
Aq-qoyunlu son of Uzun Hasan. His men, he wrote to the SulfSn from Ardabil, "having exerted 
themselves (igiihid) in various religious exercises and duly completed the great gih&d, which 
is the assault of one’s own soul, they now . . . claimed the right to distinguish themselves in 
the lesser gihad", which is to fight the infidels. "Should the sovereign permit, they would 
begin the holy war against the Cherkes . . Letters were dispatched to the Sirw 5 n-S 4 h 
(Farruh-yas&r), son of Sult&n Jjialil, to give Haidar and his men safe conduct in their march 
to the north*. 

This clearance was obtained in every one of Haidar's three expeditions (for the third one 
he sent his mother all the way to Qura to obtain the permission 10 ). After the permission was 
obtained, we are told that "the Shaykh with devilish haste, and together with the detachment 


1 FalsafI, op. cit., I, 180 (based on (fwlndamlr, ffaMb, IV, 423-426). (fungi (p. 64), however, says 
disparagingly "with a small number of heterogeneous elements". 

* tJungl/MiNORSKY, 64-63. Z&hidI, Silsilat, 67. 

*/ 4 (fwindamlr, tfablb, IV, 432; and Iskandar Munii, Tariff, I. 19. Both (fw&ndamlr and Munii are 
using a work on Haidar, which ywSndamlr calls "FuiuftSt-i SdM” (IV, 434. The Futapst-i Sdmi in the index 
to this volume, p. 758 is a printing error), and Munii calls "FulUbdt-i Yumni/Yaman I?" (I, 18). (fwindamlr 
(IV, 326-27) ascribes the work to Amir Sadr ad-DIn Sult&n Ibrfthlm al-Amlnl who completed it in 926/ 
1319-20. The author is perhaps Si'I and has translated 'All’s dlwftn into Persian rubs'is. (The author could 
not further be identified.) 

* (fungl/MiNORSKY, 66. 

« Ibid., 67. 

» Ibid., 68. 

• Ibid. 

• Ibid., 69. 

l# Ibid., 71. 
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that was in readiness, set forth from Ardabil to Sharvin ... and innumerable troops joined him." 1 * * 

These expeditions were not taken seriously at first by the central authority. Sultan Ya'qflb 
is said to have remarked at one time: "What can happen from the campaigning of a shaykh, 
and what can a dervish do?”* 

These raids, however, were quite large. "With some 10,000 men, the Shaykh passed through 
Darband on his way to the country of the infidel Cherkes . . . Having wrought havoc and 
taken captives, he triumphantly returned to Ardabil . . . The kings of the outlying regions 
were astonished at his success . . ." (first expedition). "The Shaykh returned from his (second) 
raid on the Cherkes and brought with him some 6,000 captives . . .." 8 These figures should 
perhaps not be taken as definite historical data, but they do give an idea of the extent of this 
g 3 zi activity under Haidar. 

This extensive gazi activity of the $afawids along the frontiers of the Caucasus brings to 
mind the history of the rise of the Ottoman empire in western Anatolia more than two cen¬ 
turies earlier. Professor P. Wittek’s examination of Ottoman medieval histqry led him to 
the conclusion that the rise of the state of Osman should be sought in its gazi origins. Bands of 
warriors of the faith were fighting the unbelievers along the frontiers of Islam and carving out 
states for themselves and their followers. Byzantium crumbled and the Ottoman empire slowly 
rose. Wittek's findings have not yet been seriously questioned 4 * . 

Compared to the Ottomans, the $afawid followers of Gunaid and Haidar were working 
against much greater odds: 

A. To begin with, their field of operation lacked an established and permanent base located 
right on the frontier marchlands. For Ardabil was far away, and the $afawid leaders had to 
guide their men and carry whatever equipment they had across long stretches of land until 
they could come face to face with the "enemy” and begin their gazd. Ardabil was several 
hundred miles to the southeast from where the gazis fought. Further it should be remembered 
that the nature of the terrain was extremely hostile in the sense that this is a mountainous 
area - the confluence of the Zagros and Elburz ranges meeting in the Armenian knot. This 
was not the relatively open country which the Ottoman gazis had at their disposal in their 
westward drive against Byzantium. 

B. Secondly, the $afawid gazis did not have freedom of action. On the one hand, they 
had to contend with a central authority that was still strong, namely the Aq-qoyunlu 
Turkmans under Sultan Ya’qub; and on the other, which was perhaps more serious, the Sir- 
wan-Sahs who controlled the territory immediately bordering on Georgian lands. And while 
the $afawids, as has been pointed out, could neutralize one of these two fronts, the Aq-qoyunlu, 
to whom they were related through strong marriage ties, they could at no time placate the 
suspicion of the rulers of Sirwan. The latter were always wary of this gazi activity. Their 
country, as Ibn Ruzbihan (Jungi tells us, was "a perpetual abode of peace."* They gave per¬ 
mission to the gazis to pass through to the north only after specific instructions were issued 
by and received from the central authority of the Aq-qoyunlus in Tabriz. The Sirwan-Sahs 
actually had every reason to be afraid, for on both occasions (i. e. during Gunaid and Haidar) 
the gazis turned against Sirwan and were making preparations for its conquest. In the first 
case, the amirs of Sirwan took care of the exigency on their own and were able to defeat Gu¬ 
naid and have him killed. In the second case, the Sirwan-Sah Farruh-yasar had to ask the 

1 Ibid. 

* Ibid., 70. 

* Ibid., 69-70. 

4 P. Wittbk, The Rise of the Ottoman Empire, London 1938, 

4 Bungt/MiNOHSKY, 72 . 
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assistance of Sultan Ya'qflb since he (the ruler of Sirwan) was forced to evacuate his capital 
city of Samalji in order to escape the ruthless onslaught of the $afawid gdzts. Ya'qOb himself, 
of course, finally realized that the free hand he had originally given to Haidar was over-reaching 
itself, and so he had to act to stop it and ultimately save his own crown. He therefore marched 
toward the north, sending one of his generals ahead with a large contingent of imperial troops. 
Haidar had to fight on both fronts; and as "the $iifis . . . formed a circle around him and tried 
to repel and impede (the attackers)" 1 he died as a martyr on the slopes of Mt. Elburz. 

It was natural for the gdzts to turn against Sirwan, because only by removing this impedi¬ 
ment could they have the whole field free to themselves. And this was the first step taken by 
Sah Isma'il twelve years later. But by that time the central government of the Aq-qoyunlu 
was tom to pieces by interminable succession problems, and Isma'il did not fear action from 
that side. Furthermore, he could claim that he was only trying to take revenge from the rulers 
of Sirwan for the death of his father and grandfather - both a good Muslim pretext and a 
convenient expedient. 

C. A third difference between the Ottoman and $afawid experiments was the fact that 
while Osman, Orhan and the others were only the leaders of the gdzi warriors in the battle¬ 
fields, Gunaid and Haidar were both military commanders and religious heads of the $ufi Order 
at Ardabil. This dual capacity concentrated too much power in the hands of the $afawid 
leaders, and, tending to the religious needs of their followers no doubt detracted from the 
efficient execution of the gazd itself. And so it may be argued that assuming divine powers in 
order to rally their followers behind them (as has been hinted at above), Gunaid and Haidar 
may actually have been hindered rather than helped in the execution of their gdzi operations. 

Two points (at least) remain to be explained: one, why is it that this gdzi activity took place 
at this time ? And secondly, how did it assist in the establishment of the new state ? 

A tentative answer to the first question is perhaps to blame it all on the Turks I Mehmed II, 
as was mentioned above, had just rounded off the eastern boundaries of his empire. The centra¬ 
lizing might of the Ottomans was too much to be accepted by the "freedom-loving" Turkmans 
(who, it must not be forgotten, were the devoted followers of the Order at Ardabil). These 
Turkmans flocked to the east, and Gunaid and Haidar simply gathered them together and 
led them against the infidel Georgians. Gazd was always an attractive pastime! 

If this is true, then we have the interesting and rather curious situation where the Anatolian 
“Turks" who under Osman and Orhan were conducting gazd in the west against Byzantium 
are now the "Turkmans” who were engaging in similar gdzi activity under Gunaid and Haidar 
against the Georgians. But who were the Turks? And who the Turkmans? Are we to assume 
that they are all accounted for so neatly by Z. V. Togan's “two million" who were pushed 
westward by the invading Mongols two or three centuries earlier*? 

The second question as to how this gdzi activity helped in the ultimate foundation of the 
$afawid state need not pose such difficult problems. The Turkman gdzts of Gunaid and Haidar 
received their “basic training", so to speak, during the two or three decades before Isma'il; 
so that when his fyuriig occured around 1500 they were the seasoned fighters of previous cam¬ 
paigns. The consummation of the act needed only good scouts to lead the way to the north. 
In true gdzi fashion, Isma'il conquered Baku before turning to Tabriz. 

In addition to the religious guldt factor and the political gdzi factor there were other factors 
that operated to help the leaders of the Ardabil Order attain their inevitable victory. Some 
of these have already been mentioned in passing. 

> Ibid., 81. 

* See above p. 59, note 1. 
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The close ties between the $afawid dudmdn and the Aq-qoyunlu royal house through the 
marriages arranged by Uzun Hasan between his sister and Sail} Gunaid and his daughter and 
Sai^i Haidar gave the $afawid leaders a much higher position than ever before. Their descent 
from Saih $afi ad-Din - in itself a great honor - became now more meaningful through their 
relation to the ruling family. This is another aspect of the spiritual-temporal duality which 
Gunaid and Haidar enjoyed. True, Uzfln Hasan espoused the cause of the Safawid Order more 
in opposition to the Qara-qoyunlu Gahan-Sah than to any belief in the Safawid cause itself. 
Due to the growing power of Gunaid at Ardabil Gahln-SSh was "afraid to lose his own 
throne” 1 * * , and asked him to leave the city, whereby the Safawid leader proceeded west to¬ 
wards Diyir-Bakr and UzGn Hasan welcomed him. Later after defeating Gshin-iih, Uzun 
Hasan re-instated Gunaid in the seat of his ancestors. 

Thus Uzun Hasan, the better diplomat, reached an accommodation with the Sufi Order 
although his orthodox Sunni beliefs would certainly have disapproved of the new leaders’ 
extreme religious views'. His son Sultan Ya'qub kept the good relations with the Safawids 
for as long as he possibly could, and it was only when the situation became quite untenable 
and the §afawid leaders turned against SirwSn that he intervened to stop them. 

Following the death of Gunaid and Haidar the Safawid movement remained alive mainly 
through the intrinsic strength of the Order. The influential heads of the Turkman tribes kept 
a watchful eye over Haidar’s three sons, 'All, Isma’il and Ibrihim who were now banished to 
distant I?tal}r in F&rs and kept there under custody. But the deteriorating political situation 
in IrSn, Iraq, and Anatolia lent itself to the growth of the movement during the last decade 
of the fifteenth century. It was a period of weakening or merely "peaceful’’ regimes of rulers 
who were engaged in internecine succession strife, or who seemed either not too ambitious for 
new conquests or simply complacent with a feeling of their own adequacy at their opulent courts. 

In the west, Mehmed II passed away in 886/1481, and for thirty years after him, i. e., during 
the reign of Sultan Bayezid II, there were almost no conquests made by the Ottomans*. In 
fact, Bayezid’s reign was so "peaceful” that movements of a strongly religious-ft'i character 
almost did away with the allegiance of Anatolia to the Ottoman dynasty 4 . Further, the 
internal situation in Turkey was exacerbated by the attempts of the Sultan’s brother Prince 
Jem to capture the leadership. “As long as Djem was alive (he died in Europe under suspicious 
circumstances in 901/1495), Bayazid could not take the risk of committing his forces irre¬ 
trievably to a major enterprise either in the East or in the West.”® It is no surprise therefore 
that when a new conquering SulfSn ascended the throne at Istanbul in the person of Selim I 
(1512-1520) the newly established Safawid order in Tabriz suffered its first major defeat and 
was in real danger of extinction. 

1 BwAndamlr, Habtb, IV, 425; and Iskandar MunSI, TMh, I, 17. 

* However, see the curious story in D. Ross, "The Anonymous history of Shfth IsmA'D”, p. 253 ff., where 
the author of this chronicle tells of Saih Haidar's dream in which he saw Badrat-i 'All who directed him 
to make the tdg-i Haidarl. When UzQn Hasan heard of this he ordered a cap for himself, "kiBsed it and 
placed it on his own head . . . (and) bade each of his children to do likewise”. In an ‘Ar^-ndma describing 
the review of the forces during the govemorate of SulfAn Halil son of UzQn Hasan (who lost to his brother 
Ya'qOb), DawwAnt who was an eyewitness describes the march in front of the SultAn of "the Sayyids 
‘ulara&, and imAms with banners and drums of the sacred Im&m-z&da Sayyid Afimad b. Im&m MQsA al-Ri<fA 
(sic) . . ." See Minorsky, "A Civil and Military Review in FSrs, in 881/1476”, BSOAS, X (1940-43) 153-154 

* On the "feeble and inglorious reign" of BAyezId II see the Preface to S. N. Fisher, The Foreign Re¬ 
lations of Turkey, 1481-1513, p. 5, 

4 This culminated in the revolt in Tekke under §Ah Qull in 917/1511 during the last year of Bayezid’s 
reign. See Fisher, op. cit., 90-102. 

* V. J. Parry, "BAyazId II", El, new edition. 
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In the east, i. e., in the territories under Timfirid domination, the situation was much more 
chaotic and signs of weakness and complete disintegration were everywhere much in evidence. 
Sulf&n Abu Sa'id, the last effective Timurid ruler in Mawara’annahr, was defeated by UzQn 
Hasan Aq-qoyunlu and died in 873/1468-69 leaving no united authority that could wield 
concerted strength either of defense or of exertion of power over the lost provinces in western 
Iran. His direct descendants ruled here and there 1 , and were busy fighting among each other 
and against two new powers that were fast rising in the area: Babur on the one hand, and the 
Ozbeks on the other*. One notable exception to this Timurid mel 4 e was the illustrious court 
of Sultan Husain Baiqara at Herat (872-911/1468-1506). 

In ‘Tran” proper - if it is permissible to use such a term at this juncture - the state of the 
ruling Turkman dynasty was so hopelessly weak as to be considered the immediate factor 
leading to the rise of effective $afawid control under Sah Isma'il. Uzun Hasan, the only possible 
contender for a united and integrated Iran, died in 882/1478 shortly after receiving a signal 
defeat at the hands of Mchmed II of Turkey*. The only strong successor after him was his 
son Sulfan Ya'qQb who had an effective reign from 883/1478 to 896/1491. We have already 
seen how the timely intercession of this Sultan on the side of the Sirwin-Sah put an end (though 
temporary) to Safawid g&zi activity. It would be idle to argue that continued centralized strength 
on the part of the Aq-qoyunlu could have made the entire Safawid movement rather impossible. 
Such speculation is indeed indefensible in view of the ''doctrinal” strength of the Safawid 
movement. However, instead of centralized authority we witness the greatest possible weak¬ 
ness among the Aq-qoyunlu during this period, i. e. from the death of Ya'qQb to the defeat 
of Alwand by Sah Isra&'il at Surur in 907/1501, the date which marks the frttrug of Sah Isma'il. 
This weakness, however, is so closely tied up with the affairs of the $afawids during the period 
between Haidar and Isma'il that it will be best to discuss it with direct reference to them. 

The Safawid dudman and the followers of the family remained an important factor in Aq- 
qoyunlu politics during the decade or more between Haidar and Isma'il. Sulfan ’All P&difi&h, 
Isma'il’s elder brother and head of the Order after Haidar's death, helped (after the release of 
the three "princes” from their confinement at Iffajjr) to settle a family succession struggle 
between two Aq-qoyunlu contenders. (Another such struggle by two other contenders was 
solved by partitioning the Aq-qoyunlu possessions between the two contenders when a certain 
darwish warned that "there would shortly come out of GU 5 n a person who would... establish 
the faith of the Twelve Imams, and restore law and order in the land of Iran.” 4 ) But he lost 
his life immediately afterwards fighting the men of the same Aq-qoyunlu contender whom he 
had helped. When his end was near, Sulfan 'Ali "abdicated”* in favor of his younger brother 
Isma'il but not before making the prophecy: "Oh my brother I . . . The die of heaven has been 

1 For a quick look at TtmQrid princes and their areas of rule see chart opposite p. 268 in Lane-Poole, 
Mohammadan Dynasties. 

* On this period (which lies outside the terms of reference of this chapter) see J. B. Harrison, P. Hardy, 
and M. Fuad KOprOlO, ‘‘Babur" in El, new edition. 

■ In 878/1474, "This battle upset the cup of UzQn Hasan’s fortune, and for twenty or thirty years 
assured the safety of the Sult&n's eastern frontier.” Browne, LHP, III, 412-13, quoting from ‘Abd ar- 
Rahm&n Sheref Boy, T&'rlkh-i Devlet-i 'Allyya, p. 173. 

* Ross, Anonymous, 306. 

1 It is not clear how "succession" was carried out among members of the $aiawid dildmUn. Hwindamlr, 
flabib, IV, 441, is graphic in his description: 

(Js***' A* ii*i) J j j \\j ^riy- 

Hasan-i Fas&'I in Fdrsnima-yi Ndfiri, pt. 1, p. 87, in describing the succession from Saih Safi ad-DIn 
to Hwjga ‘All uses the expression "bar (uub-i naff-i waffyat", and when he speaks about the succession of 
Saif) Ibr&htm (pp. 87-88), he says wafiyat-o-wUdyai-i ’ahd". In the case of y w&ndamlr the whole 
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cast in your name, and before long you will come out of Gilin like a burning sun, and with 
your sword sweep infidelity from the face of the earth." 1 

The political situation continued to deteriorate, and "when the Aq-qoyunlu state became 
weak”, Qazwini states in Lubb ai-tawarih, "confusion reigned in the Iranian lands . . . and 
plunder and raids became prevalent, and the affairs of the world lost order and organization.*” 
The chiefs among the Turkman followers of the Order sensing this utterly disrupted state of 
affairs, "smuggled” the two remaining brothers, Ismi'il and Ibrahim, to safety in Gilin®. 

In Gilin, the two $afawid princes, Ismi'il and Ibrahim, were well-received. (After a few 
months Ibrahim either defected or went back to Ardabil as a hostage) 4 . The region (including 
Lihigin) was £Pi* and the relations between its rulers and the Aq-qoyunlu were not exactly 
friendly*. In any case, the $Qfi leaders took no chances, and Isma‘il was very carefully guard¬ 
ed*. The cause of the movement prospered very much along the southern shores of the Caspian 
so that when Isma'il left Gilin he had followers from all over the area*. 

While in Gilin Ismi'il was tutored by Maulini Sams ad-Din Lihigi with whom he read 
the Qur'JLn and Persian and Arabic works*. There is no indication in the sources that Ismi'il 
studied any Si'i sciences with Lihigi 10 . 


thing could be simply stylistic; in FasATs case the author appears to be using !i'f (tfnd'afaW) terminology. 
But the problem requires further investigation. 

1 Ross, Anonymous, 262. ‘All's death is here given as occurring in A. H. 900. tfablb as-siyar gives A. H. 
898. 

1 Qazwini. Lubb at-tawflrifr, 240. 

* For the names of some of the Turkman chiefs see RQmlfl, A(isan at-tawSrlfr, I, 6, and Iskandar Mu nil, 
Tirib. I. 24. Hw&ndamTr in Habib, IV, 441, refers to them as "umard-yi f&fiya". 

4 Hwlndamlr, Habib, IV, 442: 


w-Alj/, jl ijj C—U OLiji jUi tf \j jjJ-*- d)./ tSfji ills'- -b* 2^- jl J* 

, j, u-y ^1* jJjL. Jjjll j jby jl 

• Samarqandf, Mafia' as-sa'dain, p 1,156 fl. He devotes a special section on GIlAn and LAhigAn. Cf. 
Gamnabl, Tufifat al-adib (selections in B. Dorn, IV, 468 ff.), and SOStarl, Magdlis, 42 and 398. 

• Qazwini, Lubb, 225-26, and Ross. Anonymous, 280 and 295. 

’ RQmlfi, Afuan, I, 29, tells that at one time when Isma'il was in T&h&, the chief of T&liS was suspected 
of complicity with Farruh-yasAr the SirwAn-SAh. So when ho came to call on Ism A'II tire Turkman chiefs 
were prepared to meet any eventuality. 

• GaffArf. Gahdn-drd, 264; and Minorsky, A History of SharwSn and Darband. 132 (based on Munaggim- 
bait, Gdmi' ad-duwal). 

• RQmlQ, Ahsan, I, 9; Ross, Anonymous, 271 and 288; SAtn Mlrzfl, Tujtfa-yi Sdml, 51 (who calls him 
‘‘QAtfl Sams al-DIn mu'aUim") ; and Munil, Tdrift, I, 26. (It could not bo conclusively proven at this stage 
that MaulAnA Sams ad-DIn I.Ahigt who was Ism&TTs tutor in GIlAn is the same as Sams ad-DIn Muhammad 
ibn ‘All al-GUAnl, al-LAhigl an-NQrbahil, the commentator on Sabistart's Gulian-i rdt. On this LAhigl see: 
SflStarl, Magdlis, 306-309; the long introduction (especially p. 82 ff.) by KaiwAn SamIT of a recent edition 
of L&higl's Mafatih al-i'gds fl Sarh Gulian-i rdt, Tehran 1337/1959; and H. Corbin, Terre Celeste . . ., 181). 

*• See for example ‘All ibn Sams ad-DTn ibn HAgI Husain, Tdrlfi-i ffdni (880-920/1475-1514), edited 
B. Dorn, II, 104: 


C-bj >y jUj/j jT jii if CJ—j ,jiji wdiTj (OVjf jJ Lr Ct-jl d-ij -lie- jl -lajji 


1. . . C-ib Jj* t#j* 3jir- 9-*- ilj 

But Cf. Nahrawill, Kitdb al-i'ldm, 233-34: 

Jj^*“l p-fL, fs&j ohjJlj Ojjyi-lj i^i\f\f 111-All Ji jdf il>l£V rtbj . . . Ol/V j J-*H b\fj» 
j*. yjddj Jl lb , . , sJil 9-J » _ ■. ]y\fj * , 1—Jl 9»-)l olf oli wA<L 9 ^ J 

«• • • Jb!**«*' 

and Qaram&nl, Affbdr ad-duwal, 344: 

«... y-allh j Jdjt tjAej 99 ,4! >2111 »L»I j. if- j\fj ulAl/ Jl jlj J-m—I vili ^ fed , , .1 
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Isma'il and his men apparently watched closely over the internecine troubles between mem¬ 
bers of the Aq-qoyunlu dynasty. Perhaps spies carried reports about the situation; for only 
‘‘When news about the confusion and civil strife in the state of the Sulffins of the Aq-qoyunlu 
TurkmSns came to the ears of the Sulaym&n of the time (i. e. Sih Isma'fl), he decided on the 
opinion to move out of Gilin.” 1 * * 

Ism&'fl’s passage from Gil in to Arzingin in the heart of the Anatolian plateau was like a 
triumphal march. From Lihigin he camped first at D ail am in; then moved to T&rum, There 
he reviewed his forces*. When danger seemed to be coming from a Birini chief one hundred 
men were appointed to guard him against any possible treachery*. Upon arrival at ArdabQ 
he was warned that Alwand (one of the last chiefs of the Aq-qoyunlu dynasty) might seek 
him out; so he left secretly and came to TSliS country in the east along the Caspian 4 5 * . 

In the spring,* Ismi'il returned to Ardabil but was advised by the leading $ufis among the 
Turkman chiefs to "send orders by swift messengers to the $ufis in Rfim and Sim, and then 
betake himself to the frontiers of Arzingin; . . . for there he would be near his supporters who, 
on hearing of his arrival, would the more speedily assemble. 

On his way more supporters flocked under his banner and he was joined "by a regiment of 
the jii/is of Rum” 7 * * , so that by 906 A. H. (which began end of July 1500 A. D.) he arrived 
in Arzingin where seven thousand of the murids and ?«/ts of the Ustaglu, Samlu, Rumlu, 
Tekellu, Du 1 -Qadr, AfSSr, Qigir, Warsaq, and the fiifis of Qarigadig had assembled*. 

It is perhaps to this period that we should ascribe the undated correspondence between 
Sih Ismi'il and the Ottoman Sulfin Biyezid II preserved in Feridun’s MunSa'Si *. Ismi'il 
wanted to impress on Biyezid that he was really in a territory whose inhabitants were loyal 
to the §afawid cause. Bayczid, however, was worried about the men who were “crossing over” 
to Ismi'fl’s side, and pointed out that the untenable situation was becoming a drain on the 
military economy of eastern Anatolia. He asked that Ismi'il should send back anyone who 
crossed over. Ismi'il apparently disregarded these instructions and entered deep into Ottoman 
territory seeking out his enemies and promising he would not molest the inhabitants. Biyezid 
became conciliatory and showed a spirit of cooperation. In the meantime, he exchanged corres¬ 
pondence with a Kurdish border amir in order to ascertain the strength of Sih Ismi'il and his 
followers and to find out whatever happened to the "daulat-i B&yandariya" (i. e. the Aq-qo- 
yunlus) 10 . He also exchanged views with Qan$Oh al-Gauri, the Mamluk Sulfin of Egypt, on 
“the man who appeared in the eastern lands.” 11 


1 Iskandar MunSt, Tariff, 1 , 26. 

* RQmlfl, A hsan at-lawdrif i, I, 26. 

* Ibid., I. 31 B.: 

«... Jlji* j«- fyy (_>Lijily) •Liilp. IjiYjl jl 

This incident occurred in Gflkie Dengiz (> 5 jj See also Classen, 176 ff. 

* Ross. Anonymous, 332-340. 

5 Early in the year 1500. It is still A. H. 905. 

• Ross, Anonymous, 340. At this point of the text Denison Ross stops since Habib as-siyar and the Ano¬ 
nymous History of Sih Ismi'il “begin to coincide very exactly”. 

’ ROmlQ, Afisan, I, 35. 

• Qazwlnl, Lubb, 240-41; and ROmlQ, Afisan, I, 41. (Muni!, Tariff, I, 27, gives the figure "three to 
four thousand"). 

• Fertdfln, MunSa'Si, I, 345-47. 

10 Ibid., I, 353-54. 

u Ibid., 355-56. At this point, mention of the $afawid movement begins to appear in the contemporary 
Egyptian sources. See for example Ibn Iyis, Bada’i' ax-tuhUr, IV, 39, 118, 1*3, 191, and 205. 
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Meanwhile at Arzing&n, Sah Isma'il held a council of war and asked his Turkman chiefs 
what course of action to follow. The decision came most naturally: to attack Sirw&n 1 . The 
element of revenge was there, and the g&zi aspect of fighting against the Cherkes north of 
SirwSn would whet the appetite of the $flfi rank and file. In this way too, IsmS'il would avoid 
an uncertain clash with the Ottomans and a direct involvement with whatever strength the 
Aq-qoyunlu Alwand might muster. So he set out against Farruh-yasir the Sirwin-Sah who 
had placed a 1,000-tuman reward on his head 1 . 

The conquest of Sirw§n followed. Then 5 ah Isma ‘11 headed further north and conquered 
Baku. Turning against the Aq-qoyunlu Alwand, he defeated him at Surflr-Nahgawan. Then 
followed his gulus in Tabriz. 


1 yw&ndaralr, Habib as-siyar , IV, 457: 

jaii 1*1^ Li J OU -jj\ 4-i eUkgJU jT* 

I. . . jL&il \j 0 |)ji Ji jri J II 

Cl. ROmlQ, Aftsan, 1 , 41-42. where the account of this war council is more elaborate 
•1^-* b & y] h c- ij* jl 4 tj 0L- jxS **I 

«... ^ xj J* <T Xj\jC 

and where 5&h Ism VII is said to have consulted (,jUw.l) with the Twelve Imams. 

* Ross. Anonymous, 336; ROmlfl, Ahsan at-lawirl/f, 1 , 28. 



CHAPTER V 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

From Saih $afi ad-Din, the founder of the $afawid Order at Ardabil, to Sah Ismi'il, the 
founder of the $afawid state in Iran, are more than two and a half centuries. 

The political history of this period was marked by a confused state of affairs throughout Ir 4 n 
Iraq, and Anatolia during the Mongol period, the post-Mongol Ilhfinids, the successor states 
in Iraq and Ir 5 n, the beylik period in Anatolia, the Timurid period, and finally the period of 
the Turkman federations of the Qara-qoyunlu and the Aq-qoyunlu. The disorder, confusion, 
and weakness were slowly becoming more acute, so that by the time of the last Aq-qoyunlus, 
as the well-known Persian historian YahyS QazwinI put it, "the affairs of the world lost order 
and organization." 1 The time was ripe for a change; and the change came with Sah Isma'il 
and the $afawids. 

The religious history of this period, on the other hand, was marked by an efflorescence of 
Silfism and folk - Islamic ideas at the expense of traditional high Islam both in its Sunni syn¬ 
thesis and its ilnd'aSari St'i variety. Folk Islam naturally knew no limitations, and we have 
seen how a fii/i order like that of Sail) $afl ad-Din of Ardabil developed into an extreme Si'i 
movement of the gulat type and gradually became the dominant power in Atfarbaigin and 
slowly assumed control of the rest of Irin. The line between $ufism and Si'ism was always 
difficult to draw; and as M. Henri Corbin put it, “True Si'ism is the same as Ta§awwuf, and 
similarly, genuine and real Ta§awwuf cannot be anything other than Si'ism.”* 

Both politically and religiously, however, the people of Iran, Iraq, and Anatolia appear to 
have lost most if not all of their "freedoms” by the end of the fifteenth century; and the rise 
of the Safawid state was in essence a successful attempt at imposing a political and religious 
system which was quite alien to the indigenous population of this part of the Muslim world. 
This conformity was already in existence in the Egyptian and Syrian areas under Mamlfik 
domination; it was also becoming so in the lands of the Ottomans; and the §afawids, in this 
context, constitute the third major unifying power in the Middle East at the end of the fifteenth 
century. The Ozbeks in MSwarS’annahr and the Moghuls in India can also be thought of in 
similar terms at this juncture in Islamic history. 

However, it would be wrong to assume that the $ufl Order of Ardabil, which was chosen as 
a case study for this period, was alone in undergoing the changes described earlier in this study. 
References have been made to the popular movement of the Sarbadirs in Hur&sAn as well as 
to the mahdi rising of the MuSa'Sa's in the marshlands of southern Iraq. But the list is far 
from being complete; 


1 fUijf J-i jl Yafcyi QazwinI, Lubb ai-tawarijf, p. 240. Sec also above p. 80. 

* H. Corbin, "Sih guitar dar bab-i tArty-i ma'nawlyat-i Irfiji", Magolia-yi DSniShada-yi AdabiyU, Tehran. 
V (1337/1959). pp- 46-51. 52-57. and 58-63 (originally three radio talks translated from the French): 

• i»J*S £r-j J4; tf-CT 1 ilA \j 
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a) §ah Ni'mat AllSh Wall of KirmSn (731-834/1330-1431), and "the two sayytds of Bam" - 
Sams ad-Din Ibrahim and Tahir ad-DIn Muhammad. 

b) Qasim-i Anwar (757-837/1356-1433), to whom a passing reference was made in the course 
of this study, deserves a special investigation. His relations with the $Gfi Order at Ardabil, 
as well as his activities in Mawari’annahr and his “collusion" with the Huriifis, have yet 
to be studied and explained. 

c) Muhammad Nurbah§ (795-889/1392-1484) and the NurbahSiya order: its origins and later 
influence under the early $afawids. 

d) Baha’ ad-Din NaqSband (718-791/1318-1388) and the NaqSbandis who as a Sunni order 
require a special treatment which should throw valuable light on the religious history of 
this period. 

e) The Ahl-i Haqq and the role they played throughout the entire area during the fifteenth 
century. 

f) The Huriifis, founded by Fadl Allah of AstarSbftd (put to death in 796/1393-94), and their 
activities both in Miwar&'annahr and in Anatolia. 

g) The Isma'ilis and the fate that befell them following the Alamut episode. 

h) The Futuwwa and its influence in the cities of Anatolia and elsewhere. 

i) The BektJSiya, Bairamiya, and several other tariqas in Anatolia during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. 

j) The early years of SulfSn Husain Baiqari (whose reign began in Herat in 873/1468), and 
the attempt to convert him to Si'ism, and the influence of Garni and Mir ’All Sir Nawa'i 
in bringing him back to the Sunni fold. 

k) And finally, the line of the great Sunni thinkers and scholars of this period: 'Adud ad-Din 
al-Igi (d. 756/1355), Sa‘d ad-Din Taftazini (d. 791/1389), as-Sayyid a 5 - 5 arif al-Gurganl (d. 
816/1413), and Galal ad-Din Dawwani (d. 908/1502) - a study of whose works and times 
will no doubt reveal very valuable information regarding the development of Sunnism 
itself during this period. 

These are only a few - perhaps the most important - of the movements and personalities 
that should be studied in order to understand more fully the religious developments in Iran, 
Iraq, and Anatolia (and to a certain extent in Mawara’annahr) during the fifteenth century. 
For the $fifi Order of Ardabil, and the later §afawid movement in AdarbaigSn and Iran, are 
only one manifestation of the religious ferment that characterized the historical period between 
the coming of the Mongols and the rise of centralized government in Iran under Sah Ism 5 ‘fl. 

In the case of the $afawids, the ferment began as a simple $ufi fariqa under Saih Safi ad- 
Din and his immediate successors, and grew into a militant and g&zi movement under his 
fifteenth century descendants Gunaid and Haidar, This development also caused a change in 
the religious beliefs of the leaders of the Order and their devoted followers. From a humble 
beginning as the priestly heads of a contemplative $Qfi order, they announced their divinity 
as gods or sons of God - the supreme chiefs of a movement of warriors of the faith (g&zfs) 
fighting the Christian "unbelievers" along the frontiers of D&r al-IslAm. Religion was subordinated 
to political expediency. 

This is perhaps where the Safawid movement was basically different from all the other 
religious manifestations during the fifteenth century. The others all seem to have remained 
entrenched in religiosity, or else were lost in the labyrinths of religious doctrines at the high 
Islamic level or even at the popular level of folk-Islam. In either case (as high Muslim or 
$ufi Saifrs) they continued to serve the people well - and that no doubt was what they were 
intended to do. The leadership remained submerged, or was simply elevated to that of holiness, 
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sainthood, or mere reverence. With the $afawids, it went a step further, a crucial step: the 
leadership, as it developed under Gunaid and Haidar and found its culmination with Sih IsmS'il, 
demanded more than reverence. It demanded and received "worship”, godly worship. The 
$ufi followers "openly called Shaykh Junayd God (ilah), and his son Son of God (tin- A ll&h) 
. . . In his praise they said: 'he is the Living One, there is no God but he’.” 1 And Sah IsmS'il 
"himself used to abide with God, but now he has appeared in the world.”* 

All this was subsequently toned down to what in Islam came nearest to "divinity”, i. e. 
descent from the Twelve Im 5 ms and through them from Ha?rat-i ‘All, the cousin and son-in- 
law of the Prophet. This was quite natural and should not have upset the great DawwUni who, 
we are told, (with reference to the famous hadit “He who dies without knowing the Im&m of 
his time dies the death of an unbeliever”), one day asked his students: "Who is the Imam of 
the age?" When they replied that it was Ssh IsmS’il, Dawwini became furious* 1 It will be 
difficult to find out who, in Dawwani’s opinion, the ImSm of the age was in IrSn at the beginn¬ 
ing of the sixteenth century. 


1 See above, p. 73. 

* See V. Minorsky, "The Poetry of Sh&h Ismi'ir', BSOAS, X (1040-43). p. ioo6a-i053a. 

* (fwAnsarl, RawfcU al-gann8i, p. 70S. 
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